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A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION INTO THE 
STATE OF THE NATIVE LANGUAGES OF 
SOUTH AFRICA WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO 
RESEARCH AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF LITERATURE 


By C. M. DOKE. 


I. THE SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


At its meeting in January 1932, the Inter-University Committee for 
African Studies set up a sub-committee to gather information upon the 
languages of the Union, to ascertain what research has been and is being 
carried out, and to make recommendations for further research and for 
the development of the literatures. The committee was as follows: Mr. 
W. G. Bennie, B.A. (late Chief Inspector of Native Education, Cape 
Province), Professor C. M. Doke, M.A., D.Litt. (Department of Bantu 
Studies, University of the Witwatersrand), Dr. J. A. Engelbrecht, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Department of Bantu Studies, University of Stellenbosch), and 
Professor G. P. Lestrade, M.A. (Department of Bantu Studies, University 
of Pretoria). Professor C. M. Doke was appointed Convener.* 


The Convener prepared a short questionnaire and sent it out to the 
following persons : 


Dr. D. M. Beach (Department of Phonetics, pagel a of Cape 
Town)—for Nama. 

Mr. W. G. Bennie—for Xhosa. 

Miss D. F. Bleek (Cape Town)—for Bushman. 

Dr. J. A. Engelbrecht—for Herero. 

Mr. G. H. Franz (Inspector of Native Education, Transvaal)—for © 
Northern and Southern Sotho, and TSwana. 

Professor G. P. Lestrade—for Venda, Transvaal Thonga, Northern 
and Southern Sotho, and TSwana. 

Mr. D. McK. Malcolm (Chief beeper oF Native Education, Natal) 
—for Zulu. 

Dr. H. Vedder (Missionary, Okahandja, South-West Africa)— —for 
Herero and Nama. 


Warm thanks are due‘for the ready way in which each of these 
persons, without exception, took great pains to answer the questionnaire. 


*This Report was adopted by the Committee on January 12, 1933. 
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Four other persons were consulted on individual subjects, viz., Rev. R. 
Ellenberger on Southern Sotho literature, Rev. R. Godfrey and Rev. J. 
H. Soga on the dialects of Xhosa, and Dr. I. Schapera for information as 
to the language research activities of the School of African Life and 
Languages at the University of Cape Town. Especial thanks are due to 
Professor Lestrade for the very detailed bibliographies on Venda, Trans- 
vaal Thonga, Northern and Southern Sotho, and TSwana, which he 
prepared ; as well as for information upon dialects and numerous sug- 
gestions. 


The questionnaire read as follows : 


1. Give a critical review of the available literature published and 
unpublished under the following heads : 


(a) Grammatical. 

(b) Phonetical. 

(c) Lexicographical. .* 

(d) Folk-lore. 

(e) Proverb-lore. 

(f) Ethnology, History, Customs in Vernacular. 
(g) Other important Vernacular Work. 

(h) Important Translations. ~ 


2. What linguistic field work or other linguistic research work 
(a) has been carried out, (b) is now being carried out ? 


What linguistic research should, in your opinion, be done ? 


4. In what direction should the literary development of the 


language be encouraged ? How would you suggest that this 
might be done. 


From the questionnaire it will be seen that there are two main lines 
of investigation, research work and literary work, and the aim of the 
investigation is to find out what is available under these headings and 
what is needed for the future. 


Quite naturally the first difficulty encountered was that of the classi- 
fication of the languages. In the major classification the matter is fairly 
clear, but the insistence from various areas upon the need of dialectal 
investigation was marked. We shall allude to this later. In one area, 
South-West Africa, even the major relationship of the languages is not 
perfectly clear, and research in this direction is indicated. 


Following the recent work of the “ Central Orthography Committee” 
in recommending revised orthographies for Zulu, Xhosa, Northern Sotho 
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and ‘TSwana, comes the clear need for standardisation in TSwana especial- 
ly, and this naturally points to the need for a careful dialectal survey. In 
such a survey, apart from population statistics, geographical distribution 
and available literature, the three subjects of grammar (with syntax and 
idiom), phonetics (with tonetics) and vocabulary are of prime importance. 
For this reason these three figure prominently in the questionnaire. 


We have reached a time when, in several areas, the Natives them- 
selves are really beginning to make their contribution to the literature. 
They need guidance, encouragement and the opportunity to publish. If 
Mofolo among the Sotho and Mqayi among the Xhosa are an indication 
of what Bantu writers may do, we can predict a useful future for Bantu 
literature at any rate. The object of this report is to stimulate research 


and gain real interest in the development of Native literature in South 
Africa. 


II], THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE NATIVE LANGUAGES 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In South Africa, South of the Zambesi-Kunene region, are to be 
found representatives of three distinct language families: Bushman, an 
isolating, non-inflexional type ; Hottentot, a member of the Hamitic 
family of inflexional languages, which are found diffused in Northern and 
North-eastern Africa; and Bantu languages, members of that unique 
language family in Africa, which might be termed “ formative-inflexional.” 
It has been considered wise in this present survey to include an investigation 
into each of these types, though it will soon be seen that all the major 
problems and suggestions are concerned with the members of the Bantu 
family. For economic and population reasons this must of necessity be 
so. 


The Classification of the South African Bantu Languages’ 


The first main classification of Bantu languages is probably best 
made by a division into “ types ” or “ zones.”* To a great extent these 
zones reflect geographical considerations, but languages belonging to one 
zone, while shewing broad common characteristics, differ in certain 
essential phenomena from languages belonging to another zone. 


1For a detailed consideration of this subject see N. J. van Warmelo’s “ Die 
Gliederung der siidafrikanischen Bantusprachen.” 

2In regard to this nomenclature, Professor Lestrade points out that the terms 
“zones” and “clusters” are too static, and suggests “‘ foci ”» and “ nuclei. 
The whole terminology must be considered tentative. 
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Languages belonging to the same zone need not be mutually understood. 
In the Union of South Africa and its mandated territory are to be found 
languages belonging to two Bantu zones, the South-eastern and the 
South-western. 


Upon a further sub-division, within one zone may be found “‘ clusters ”’ 
of languages, the main qualification of belonging to a cluster being a high 
degree of mutual intelligibility as well as an extreme sharing of grammati- 
cal, phonetical and lexicographical phenomena. Naturally individual 
cases may arise in which one section of the cluster has developed histori- 
cally out of great mutual intelligibility with the other members, and yet 
must still be considered as belonging to that cluster.* 


The languages of the South-eastern zone fall into four clusters, the 
“ Nguni,” the ‘‘ Sotho,” the ‘‘ Venda ”’ and the “ Thonga.” It is not 
within the province of this report to detail the common features which 
place these four clusters into a common zone, nor to indicate the differ- 
ences which relegate them to different clusters, further than to point to 
their mutual unintelligibility. Members of these clusters occur outside the 
“Union,” in Portuguese East Africa, Rhodesia and the “ Protectorates.” 
For the purposes of this present investigation, the Protectorates (Basuto- 
land, Swaziland and Bechuanaland) have beem included with the Union 
of South Africa ; reference will made to Portuguese East Africa, though 
no investigation is made into Chopi or Tonga (of Inhambane); and, 
apart from reference to Ndebele, and Kololo, Rhodesia is excluded.* 
For the sake of brevity then we shall refer to these languages as the 
languages of “ South Africa.” 


Within the clusters, again, the languages group themselves into 
“ groups,” at present represented by the main literary forms. The inter- 
relationship of these groups will be discussed later. It is sufficient here 
to state that in the Nguni cluster there are two main groups, Xhosa and 
Zulu ; in the Sotho cluster three main groups, Southern Sotho, Northern 
Sotho and T8wana ; within Venda only one homogeneous grouping ; in 
the Thonga cluster three main groups, Ronga, Thonga and Tswa. The 
relative importance of these groups, their interdependence and possible 
ultimate unification present an important problem to-day. They will be 
dealt with in detail presently. 


3 An interesting case of this is seen in Kalanga or Western Shona, which cannot 
join the Shona unification. 


4A Survey of Southern Rhodesia was made in 1929 and the results published 
in a Government Blue Book, ‘‘The Unification of the Shona Dialects.” 
Northern Rhodesia, where a similar survey is needed, presents quite a dif- 
ferent zone of Bantu Languages. 
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Numerous ultimate dialects are found within each group, and upon 
the nature and extent of these it will be seen that we need much more 
accurate information than we have to-day. 


The languages of the South-western zone, as far as they affect our area 
—in the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa—are represented by 
two clusters, the Herero cluster (including such dialects as Mbandyeru) 
and the Ambo cluster, covering the Kwanyama group and the Ndonga 
group. Regarding this section we have, unfortunately, but little classifi- 
catory information. In 1889 P. H. Brincker, in his “ Lehrbuch des 
Oshikuanjama,” classified Herero, Kwanyama and Ndonga all under the 
main heading of Ambo. On this point investigation is badly needed. 


II. THE BUSHMAN LANGUAGES 


The various Bushman tribes are divided by Miss D. F. Bleek into 
three regional sections, Southern, Central and Northern. The Central 
are evidently very mixed in language, a high percentage of Hottentot 
being found, for instance, in Naron. Several distinct dialects are to be 
found in each of these sections. Apart from the Northern Bushman, 
especially the !kii, the various tribes are to-day represented by extremely 
few individuals, several being almost extinct. In the circumstances 
quite an amount of material has been collected, and we are especially 
indebted to Dr. W. H. I. Bleek for the large collection of texts which he 
made in the middle of last century. 


The most important grammatical work done on the Bushman 
languages is as follows : 


In Southern Bushman, the |xam language is represented by an 
example of parsing of 91 words of a story by Dr. Bleek in “ Specimens of 
Bushman Folk-lore.” This is clear but unfinished. ‘Two attempts at a 
general survey of |xam grammar have been made, one by P. Meriggi and 
one by Miss D. F. Bleek. Meriggi’s work is a very scholarly and detailed 
study of the texts in “‘ Specimens of Bushman Folklore.” Miss Bleek’s 
work is clearer for learners though not so detailed. The short contribu- 
tion by Wuras on the language of the Free State Bushmen is very 
valuable, as the people are practically extinct. A somewhat different 
language spoken near Kimberley has been well and clearly recorded by 
Professor C. Meinhof. 
ee 
5 For Bibliography see Appendix A. 
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For the Northern Bushmen, H. Vedder has written an excellent 
grammar of the language of the !ki. 


For the Central Bushmen S. S. Dornan has given an outline of the 
speech of the Hie people in an article entitled “ The Tati Bushmen 
(Masarwa) and their Language ;”” while Miss Bleek has sketched the 
grammar of the Naron language in “‘ The Naron.”’ 


The only modern phonetical work done on a Bushman language is 
that of C. M. Doke on the phonetics of the !kt. 


Regarding lexicographical work, there is a large MS. dictionary of the 
|xam language in card form left by W. H. I. Bleek with additions by L. C. 
Lloyd and D. F. Bleek. This needs completing and putting in order 
before publication is possible. A selection of words from this MS. has 
been published by D. F. Bleek in “‘ A Comparative Vocabulary of Bush- 
man languages,” together with words from five other Southern, three 
Northern and two Central Bushman languages. “One of the last-named 
is Hie, taken from Dornan’s work, which contains an extensive vocabulary. 
Meinhof’s grammatical sketch contains a vocabulary of Bushman-German 
and vice versa. A few pages of words spoken by Bushmen still living 
in the Free- State have been collected by D. F. Bleek, but not yet 
published. 


Vedder’s work on the !ki contains a vocabulary of some 400 words, 
and Doke includes a vocabulary in his phonetic work. There is also a 
fair-sized MS. vocabulary of this speech based on Miss Lloyd’s collection 
of texts. Werner has given some lists of words in the original Hai//um 
language, not in the Nama dialect generally spoken by this tribe. Schinz 
has a small vocabulary of the //ai language in his work. ‘‘ Die Busch- 
manner der Kalahari ”’ by Passarge contains lists of words of a number of 
little-known tribes residing in that district. The work is valuable as 
showing the outlines of linguistic boundaries, though the author evidently 
did not know much of the languages. 


Regarding vernacular texts of folk tales, songs, customs and traditions 
we are in the main indebted to the extensive collections of the late Dr. 
Bleek. A certain proportion of these was published by Miss Lloyd in 
“Specimens of Bushmen Folklore” in 1911 with English translations. 
These deal mainly with the |xam, but also contain material dictated by 
'ki. Miss Bleek is continuing the publication of portions of this material 
in “ Bantu Studies.”” Meinhof, Dornan and Miss Bleek (in ‘“ The 
Naron ’’) have published a few folk tales and songs. No record has been 
made of any proverb-lore in Bushman 
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The only translation into a Bushman language recorded is that of the 
23rd_ Psalm into Hie by Dornan in his work on the Tati Bushmen. The 
scattered and illiterate nature of the few Bushmen surviving, together 
with the fact that there is no direct mission work or teaching being 
carried on among any of them, precludes any call for translation work or 
for the literary development of any of the languages. Further, authori- 
ties are of opinion that the speakers of these languages are rapidly being 
absorbed by stronger races or dying out. 


No research work, other than the editing of already collected texts, 
is being done in Bushman at the moment. There is, however, need for 
the scientific study and recording of the Bushman languages in the 
northern part of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, especially round Lake 
Ngami. As yet only odd words have been recorded from members of 
these tribes. There seems also call for a careful phonetic study of one of 
the Southern Bushman tongues. If it is‘not too late, an attempt should 
be made to collect proverbs, aphorisms and other trite sayings, which 
cast so much light upon the mental make-up of a people. 


It is to be hoped that Miss Bleek will continue the publication of the 
vernacular texts collected by her father, and that some means will be 
found to publish Dr. Bleek’s |xam Dictionary, or a large Comparative 
Dictionary incorporating words from other dialects as well. 


IV. THE HOTTENTOT LANGUAGES® 


Although in the past quite a number of different Hottentot dialects 
are known to have existed, to-day only two are spoken, Nama and 
“ Korana.” Of these the latter is used by only a few scattered individuals 
and has no economic or educational value. From the point of view of 
scientific research Korana is of considerable interest. Nama, then, will 
form the basis of this enquiry, and a few remarks upon Korana will be 
appended separately. Despite the smallness of the Nama population in 
South-West Africa, they evidently have considerable mental ability. 
Vedder records’ that ‘“‘ more than 12,000 members of the Nama tribe 
have already become members of the Christian communities. The 
youth are educated in numerous schools, and although they have no 
compulsory education, yet they have made notable progress.” As yet, 
however, no Nama Native has made any contribution to their literature. 


6 Bibliographies of the most important items in connection with Hottentot will 
be found in Appendix B (1) and (2). 


7 The Native Tribes of South-West Africa, p. 148. 
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Nama Grammatical work. Reference to the bibliography will shew 
that this is considerable. Owing to the recent German administration of | 
the country, and to the fact that the majority of missions working in the 
territory is German, practically all the linguistic work has been done in 
German. ‘Tindall’s little ‘Grammar and Vocabulary ” is the only thing 
published in English. Krénlein’s ‘‘ Wortschatz ” contains a vast amount 
of grammatical material, which has served as the basis for practically all 
the later works. These works all use Krénlein as their main inspiration 
and differ from one another mainly in emphasis and arrangement. Per- 
haps the most useful of these works, the most complete exposition of 
Nama, is Meinhof’s ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Namasprache.”’ 


In phonetics Meinhof has given the lengthiest published account in 
his ‘“‘ Lehrbuch ”’ ; he, however, has slavishly followed the unscientific 
orthography of Krénlein’s ‘‘ Wortschatz,” and based his descriptions on 
the assumption that Krénlein’s spellings are accurate. Though Krén- 
lein has rightly been called the ‘‘ father” ofthe Hottentot written 
language, it is well known that he had a poor ear for the sounds. 
Schultze made a remarkable contribution to Nama phonetics, concentra- 
ting in his long chapter on the Nama language upon tone and stress. He 
had an unusually good ear for tone, but greatly over-emphasised the 
importance of stress. : 


Nama, however, is fortunate in having had its phonetic system 
thoroughly investigated by D. M. Beach, in a D.Lit. thesis not yet 
published. This work of some 350 typed foolscap pages is made up of 
six parts: (1) the language and its study, (2) detailed descriptions of the 
phonemes of Nama, (3) the sound-attributes, length, stress and pitch, (4) 
the pronunciation of Korana, (5) the phonetic history of Hottentot, and 
(6) the spelling of Hottentot. The publication of this work is eagerly 
awaited, 


In lexicography Krénlein’s ‘‘ Wortschatz der Khoi-khoin” is the 
standard dictionary. Wandres’s “ Nama-wérter”’ is a distinct supple- 
ment to Krénlein, adding a few new roots and many additional com- 
pounds. Still further material has been collected by missionaries still in 
the field. 


Vernacular collections in Nama are practically confined to fables, 
songs and prayers, nothing worth mentioning being recorded in history 
or customs. The best collection of folk-stories is that of Schultze. 
Vedder’s “ Dichtung der Bergdama,” besides containing prayers and 
songs, gives 83 Bergdama proverbs explained both in Nama and German. 
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It must be remembered that the Bergdama (as well as most of the 
Hai//um Bushmen) speak Nama. 


Nama has a few religious books in the vernacular, including Krénlein’s 
translation of the New Testament, catechism, Bible stories and Hymn 
Book. The “ //giu-sari-aob” (Kraal Visitor), a four-page leaflet 
published monthly at Keetmanshoop, is worthy of notice. It was formerly 
printed by the Natives themselves at Tsumeb, but is now printed in 
Germany. It contains Bible commentary, short religious and moral 
essays, folk-lore, news items and verse, and enjoys a fair circulation. 


Regarding the research work urgently needed in Nama, Vedder 
makes a plea for more collection of songs, legends and fables. Beach 
urges a deeper study of the tonetics of the language primarily to deter- 
mine the inherent toneme of every strong root, and comparatively with 
other dialects than standard Nama. He further considers most desirable 
the preparation of a Nama-English dictionary with a correction of 
spelling and tone-marking, a work which should be assigned not to one 
person but to many in co-operation. 


With regard to literary development, Vedder points out the lack of 
inclination among the people to buy books, and considers that they are 
not sufficiently developed to want reading material, and that the language 
districts are too small to justify much literature. Beach, who puts Nama 
speakers at about 50,000, considers the literary development a very 
debatable question. He points out the past tendency of German to 
oust the vernacular. To-day, with three official European languages in 
the country, German, the language of the missionaries, Afrikaans, the 
easiest for the Natives to learn, and English, the world language, Dr. 
Beach considers that Afrikaans might prove the line of least resistance, 
especially as it is known to quite a number of the people. Meanwhile, 
however, he is of opinion that more readers and text-books in Nama 
should be prepared for school instruction. If Nama is to perish as a 
spoken language, it is of prime importance that as much of the literature 
as possible be collected now. Educated Nama and Bergdama might be 
encouraged to write an autobiography or even a novel in Nama. 


Korana material :_ Valuable work, from the point of view of philo- 
logical study was done in Korana by Wuras who wrote a short grammar 
and vocabulary and prepared a catechism in the middle of last century, 
and has been continued by Meinhof, Engelbrecht and Maingard, all of 
whom have done original research, while Vedder and Maingard have 
also done editing work. The continued collection of texts, while Korana 
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speakers are still to be found, is really all that can be suggested for this 
almost extinct Hottentot dialect. 


V. THE NGUNI CLUSTER 


We now turn to a consideration of the Bantu languages in South 
Africa, dealing first with those of the South-eastern zone. These we 
propose treating in the following order, Nguni, Sotho, Venda and Thonga. 


The Nguni cluster is composed to-day of two main literary types, 
Xhosa and Zulu, which represent the main groups. Ndebele, in Southern 
Rhodesia has a few publications to its credit,® but it is definitely a dialect 
of Zulu, and it is solely due to its geographical position and administrative 
separation from Zulu that any literary work has been done in this dialect. 
The position of Swazi is somewhat different. Here the language has 
often been considered to be a dialect of Zulu, but it now seems pretty 
certain that we must include in the Nguni cluster a third group, with 
Swazi as its chief member. Even Appleyard in 1850° noticed this, 
when he wrote of the Swazi: ‘“‘ In physical appearance they resemble the 
Fingoes, and-their language, though approximating very closely to the 
Zulu, seems properly to belong to the Fingoé branch.” Tentatively, 
then, the group division of Nguni is as follows : (1) Xhosa, (2) Zulu and 
(3) Swazi. 


The question of dialects within these groups is one of difficulty at the 
present time and points definitely to the urgent need of a careful survey 
of all the implications involved. As one example, old Mfengu decidedly 
belonged to the Swazi cluster, but to-day the people have almost com- 
pletely lost their old speech and must be considered as a branch of the 
Xhosa speakers. On the other hand Zulu, owing to the Shaka disturb- 
ances, has flung dialects far and wide: Ngoni?® in Nyasaland, Ndebele in 
Rhodesia, a different Ndebele! in the Transvaal, besides various dialectal 
varieties in Zululand and Natal. We have insufficient information yet 
upon the dialectal forms used by Xhosa speakers. More or less the 


8 See Appendix D(2). 
9“ The Kafir Language,” p. 43. 
10 Exemplified in Elmslie’s works. 


11 See Fourie, Amandebele van Fene Mahlangu, hun religieus-sociaal leven; and 
N. J. v. Warmelo, Transvaal Ndebele Texts. This is not to be confused with 
“Transvaal Sotho-Ndebele”’ spoken round about Potgietersrust, practically 
a cross between the Nguni and Sotho clusters. In this latter some texts 
have been recorded by G. P. Lestrade and M. D.C. de W. Nel, who is 
preparing an M.A. thesis on these people. 
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standard Xhosa is spoken by Ngqika, Gcaleka, Thembu, Ndlambe and 
perhaps Bomvana and Mpondomse, while dialectal differences are found 
in Mpondo, Xesibe and Baca, which last is probably a dialect of Swazi. 
Hlangwini is borderline between Zulu and Xhosa. 


(1) XHOSA 


The very full and informative list of the most important Xhosa 
publications!*, contributed by Mr. W. G. Bennie, obviates the need of 
any very detailed analysis here. A normal development of grammatical 
work at first took place ; but this has not been maintained, and to-day 
there is no up-to-date grammatical treatise, a want that should quickly be 
supplied. Such research as that of W. Bourquin is of great value and 
could well be extended to all branches of Xhosa grammar. 


In phonetics no scientific work, other than a paper on tonetics, has 
been published. Mr. Bennie strongly urges an adaptation of Doke’s 
“‘ Zulu Phonetics ” to Xhosa of the standard type. Dr. Beach’s phonetic 
researches, however, to quote from a letter from him, have brought him 
“ much further in Xosa than in any other sphere, not excepting Hottentot.”’ 
He is still collecting tonetic material, but hopes to be ready for publica- 
tion some time during 1933, and is anxious to correlate his Xhosa studies 
as far as possible with that done by Doke in Zulu. This should eminent- 
ly meet the phonetic requirements of Xhosa. 


Xhosa has been very fortunate in the lexicographical material pub- 
lished, due to the labours of Kropf, Maclaren and Godfrey, not to mention . 
the earlier pioneers in this field. A large amount of additional and 
revised material has been collected by Rev. R. Godfrey, and this it is 
hoped will be made available. Mr. Bennie, in this connection, urges the 
marking of relative tone in this revised dictionary. 


In Folk-lore Xhosa literature is remarkably poor, especially when 
compared with Sotho and Zulu. Most of what has been published, as 
that by Theal and Godfrey, is in English translation. Ndawo in Inxenye 
yen-Tsomi zase-Zweni, 1920, has made a start not yet continued in 
publications. Mr. Bennie has a considerable collection of “ Intsomi ”’ in 
MSS. provided by students at Lovedale ; and Cape Town University has 
also collected miscellaneous Xhosa texts. It is an urgent need that these 
should be edited and published. Some are being used in the “ Stewart 
Xosa Readers,” but a definite publication on Xhosa Folk-lore is a real 


need. 


12 Appendix C. 
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The bibliography shews the extent of material available on proverb- 
lore, which seems fairly satisfactory. 


Xhosa has proved to be quite a pioneer in works of a biographical and 
historical character. Nothing is to be found in the other languages of 
South Africa quite like the work of this kind produced by Xhosa. A 
further advance would be made by the publication of J. H. Soga’s Xhosa 
original of his “‘ South-Eastern Bantu.” An improvement to the title 
would be : ‘“‘ History of the Xhosa-speaking tribes.” 


Quite a varied amount of miscellaneous literature is found in Xhosa, 
the writings of S. E. Mqayi being outstanding. The publication of a 
collection of Mqayi’s miscellaneous articles should prove stimulating in 
Xhosa literature. A similar collection of modern izibongo contributed to 
various newspapers should be undertaken, as well as an annotated edition 
of the izibongo of the chiefs. This Iatter should give scope for a useful 
study of idiom. The educated Xhosa seems to be developing a distinct 
talent in the writing of the short novel. Quite anumber of these have 
already been published, but the number of MSS. awaiting opportunity 
of publication is considerable. Some way must be found to make it 
easier for this type of Xhosa literature to be published. Perhaps keen- 
ness in both readers and writers would be stimulated if Mqayi’s classic 
“ Ityala lama-Wele ” were translated into English and published in the 
same way as Mofolo’s ‘‘ Chaka” has been. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Bennie will see his way clear to carrying out the translation. 


Translation work in Xhosa has hitherto been confined to devotional 
literature and a few educational items such as those on farming, hygiene, 
geography, etc. The time has come when translational literature might 
well be extended. Swahili is taking a lead in this direction with trans- 
lation’s of ‘‘ The Arabian Nights ”’ (specially applicable as a subject in 
Swahili), R. L. Stevenson, Rider Haggard, and others. A Xhosa com- 
mittee should make a careful selection of English works suitable to the 
area concerned. 


The same literature committee should examine MSS. submitted for 
publication, with a view (i) to recommending them to publishers (such as 
Lovedale), (ii) to seeing that they are revised so as to secure correct 
agreed orthography, and (iii) to exploring the possibilities of securing 
funds from philanthropic sources to be spent in subsidising the publica- 
tion of approved works. 


Certain other individual suggestions might be made. The “ Bird- 
lore” collected by Rev. R. Godfrey and published from time to time in 
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“The Blythswood Review” might well be published as a book in Xhosa. 
The study of “ Hlonipha” in Xhosa should be carried out, and its in- 
fluence on literature and dialect determined. Rev. R. Godfrey makes a 
plea for the proper training of Xhosa students to fit them for research 
work in dialect, grammar and other branches of language study. An 
increased keenness among the young people for their own language will 
automatically result in the filling of many of the literary gaps now existing 
in Xhosa. 


(2) ZULU 


It must be borne in mind that research in Zulu worked up from the 
Cape Colony, and for some time Xhosa literature and books were used in 
the study of Zulu. At the back of all grammatical work in Zulu was 
Boyce’s “‘ Grammar of the Kafir Language” first published in 1834. 
This book, or its second edition of 1844, was used extensively by the 
early missionaries in Natal in making a study of Zulu. Reference to the 
bibliography?* will shew that many individuals have contributed to the 
study and building up of Zulu grammar. Apart from further academic 
investigation into the details of morphology and syntax, the needs of 
grammatical study seem at present to be amply met. A useful piece of 
work, however, would be a comparative grammar of Xhosa and Zulu, 
taking into account also variations found in Swazi and in the important 
dialects. A graded reader for the use of European learners is of prime 
urgency. 


Phonetics, both descriptive and historical, seem to have been amply 
catered for, though a further study of the subject of tone seems called for. 


Regarding Lexicography, Bryant’s “ Zulu-English Dictionary ’”’ is 
undoubtedly the best. Unfortunately it is now out of print. There is 
much historical and other matter in over 100 pages of introduction which 
could be dispensed with, as well as most of the etymological material in 
the body of the book. If this reduction were made, the orthography 
brought up to date and the number of words increased (according to the 
increase of our knowledge of Zulu since 1905), a splendid Dictionary in 
modest dimensions and at a reasonable price could be produced. 
Despite the number of little English-Zulu vocabularies available, all are 
extremely poor in quality, even Bryant’s ‘‘ Word-Book”’ being often 
misleading and very lacking in scope. None is worthy of the name of 
“dictionary.” It is generally considered that the publication of a good 
English-Zulu dictionary, not only for the use of Europeans but for the use 


13 See Appendix D (1). 
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of Zulus, is long overdue. The manuscript compiled by Bryant would 
make a very good starting point, and would probably be available for 
such a purpose. 


In the realm of Folk-lore Zulu has been very fortunate in the work 
done by H. Callaway, a work quite unique in its way. It would be of 
great value if Native writers could be encouraged to do more writing of 
the type done by Mbata and Mdhladhla in their little book. Zulu also 
owes a debt of gratitude to J. Stuart for the great work he has done in 
preserving texts of folk-lore. 


Zulu proverb-lore is scattered about in numerous publications, 
especially in Samuelson’s “‘ Dictionary.”’ These ought all to be collected 
together, systematised, annotated and published as a separate book. 
They would then constitute a really valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the Zulu mind, and provide an education to the younger generation of 
Zulus. 


In vernacular works Zulu is extremely poor. In marked contrast to 
Xhosa there is a dearth of Native writers. Apart from Dube’s “ Insila 
ka Tshaka” there is no attempt at a biography. Nor is there a single 
novel in Zulu. These are serious defects in the literary development of 
the language which do not reflect a healthy grewth. School books and 
devotional books (not included in the bibliography) are fairly numerous, 
but Zulu is singularly defective in works of imagination, and an effort 
should be made to arouse interest in this direction among Native teachers. 
Stimulation might be given (i) to the recording of biography, (ii) to the 
writing of stories of Native life, and to the collecting of items of folk-lore 
and anthropology, and the description of customs. As an incentive, and 
as a model it might be suggested that Mofolo’s ‘‘ Chaka ”’ be translated 
_ into Zulu. It is surely a reproach to Zulu literature that Sotho should 
have produced this classic, and that a booklet on ‘“‘ Tshaka ” was long 
ago written by Ross in Xhosa. 


Mr. Malcolm urges the preparation of a ‘‘ History of the Zulus ”’ in 
the vernacular, and suggests that the preparation of this work might be 
under the guidance of some Professor of History at one of the Universities. 


The “ Izibongo ” of the Zulu chiefs and others should be collected 
into one publication, and annotated as fully as™possible. An immense 
amount of historical matter, as well as valuable idiom would thus be 
preserved. 


Another gap in Zulu literature is in the region of translations. Here, 
as is suggested for Xhosa, a committee should be set up to advise and find 
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ways and means of translating and publishing standard English (or other) 
works which will be suitable for the intellectual development of the Zulu 
reader. 


ZULU DIALECTS 


Ngont, in Nyasaland, is fast dying out, and giving place to Nyanja. 
Further study than that done by Elmslie! we do not consider necessary. 
It is extremely close to Zulu. 


Ndebele, of Matabeleland, is under the administration of the Govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia, and it is therefore not within our scope to 
make recommendations regarding its future. It may be noted, however, 
that a certain amount of publication! has been done through this medium, 
especially by the London Missionary Society in religious works, while 
certain grammatical and lexicographical books have been written by 
Fr. O’Neil of the Roman Catholic Mission. The extreme proximity of 
Ndebele to the major form, Zulu, is evidenced by the fact that certain 
missions in the territory work entirely through the medium of Zulu 
without any apparent difficulty. A useful piece of research, and one 
which may be of real value to the workers in the Rhodesian field, would 
be a serious “‘ comparative study of literary Zulu and Ndebele,” though 
this may well form part of the whole Nguni dialectal study suggested. 
This research should include differences of phonetics, grammar, 
vocabulary and idiom. With such information the future of Ndebele 
could more easily be decided. 


Ndebele**, of the Transvaal, is a dialect so far only dealt with in the 
publications by v. Warmelo and Fourie, and it will never be of literary or 
economic importance. Practically all its speakers are at least bilingual, 
able to use Northern Sotho for religious and educational purposes. Fur- 
ther collection of textual and historical matter would be of value for 
record purposes. 


(3) SWAZI 


Swazi!’ will never be made a literary vehicle, and is sufficiently 
served through the literary medium of Zulu, to which it is geographically 


14W. A. Elmsie: Introductory Grammar of the Ngoni Language, 1891; and 
Table of Concords and Paradigm of Verb in the Ngoni Language, 1891. 


15 See Appendix D (2). 
16 Not the Sotho dialect of Potgietersrust. 


17 Almost the only linguistic works in Swazi are: J. A. Engelbrecht, Swaai 
Texts with Notes, Stellenbosch, 1930; and P. A. W. Cook, “ History and 
Izibongo of the Swazi Chiefs,” in Bantu Studies, Vol. V, No. 2, 1931. 
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close, and to which it is linguistically closer than to Xhosa. There is 
need for a careful research for scientific purposes into the grammar, 
phonology and particular lexicography of this group, comparing such 
data as it is possible to collect of the original Mfengu dialects and Baca. 
Further work in the collection of ethnographic texts, folk-lore, proverb- 
lore and “‘ izibongo ” might also be encouraged, while it is still easy to 
obtain them. 


VI. THE SOTHO CLUSTER 


In the classification of the languages of the Sotho cluster we have 
three clearly-marked groupings: Northern (or Transvaal) Sotho, 
Southern Sotho and TSwana. Beyond the Zambesi, in Barotseland, is 
found Kololo, generally looked upon as a dialect of Southern Sotho. The 
position and dialectal relationship of this branch of Sotho should be 
ascertained. In this report we shall not deal with Kololo, further than to 
remark that a certain amount of literary work!® has been done in it, and 
that is has official recognition in Northern Rhodesia. 


There is a very real need for a thorough investigation into the dialects 
composing the three groups. A great many names of dialects are re- 
corded, but we are by no means certain that correct terminology is being 
used, the totemic name of the clan by no means always coincides with a 
dialectal unity or necessarily indicates a dialectal difference. The 
literature available is not a safe guide in most cases, as all the dialects are 
not represented, and there have been varying degrees of normalisation 
taking place. In Northern Sotho we have such names as Xananwa, 
MoletSe, Matlala, Mmamabolo, Letswalo, Dikxale, Sekxop6, Tlékwa, 
Lobedu, Phalaborwa, Sekérér6,.Sotho-Ndebele, Pedi (probably the 
most important), Masemola, Réka, Képa, Ntwane and Pai, with Trans- 
vaal Kxatla included. In Southern Sotho no dialectal study has been 
done ; the language is much more unified, and Jacottet only mentions 
“‘ Kholokoe ” and “‘ Tlokoa.”” TSwana again has a large list: Ngwato, 
Tawana, TSwapong, Kwena, Kxalaxadi, Ngwaketse, Tlékwa, Kxatla, 
Huruthse, Malete, Rolong, Kwena, Thlaping and Thlwane. In urging 
a dialectal survey for the whole cluster, Professor Lestrade prefers 
“looking upon the dialectal classification of Sotho in a dynamic rather 


18 In 1914 S. Colyer published Sikololo, Notes on the Grammar with a Vocabulary. 
In 1917 Adolph Jalla issued his trilogy, Elementary Grammar of the Sikololo 
Language with Graduated Exercises, English-Sikololo Dictionary, and Sikololo- 
English Dictionary. In 1922 appeared Litaba za Sichaba sa Ma-Lozi, while 
various Paliso (Readers) were published. The complete New Testament was 
printed in 1925. Further encouragement is being given today to literature 
production in Kololo. 
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than a static way, not as definite features found within bounded areas, 
but as tendencies radiating from centres and spreading over more or less 
ill-defined areas from those centres.” 


The question of the future development of the present three literary 
forms of Sotho is one of considerable difficulty. Perhaps the position is 
best stated by quoting in extenso from a communication, dealing primarily 
with Northern Sotho, supplied by Professor G. P. Lestrade, as follows : 


“ The following seem to be the salient questions at issue : 


““(a) Should any development of Transvaal Sotho be encouraged 
at all, or should the language be abandoned . . (for ordinary literary 
purposes) . . . in favour of Southern Sotho ? 


“(b) If Transvaal Sotho is not to be entirely abandoned, to what 
degree should it be developed as a literary language ? (i) Should we try 
to develop it fully, with the idea of making it serve as the only literary 
language of the Transvaal BaSotho . . . and excluding the possibility of a 
unified form of Sotho acting in that capacity ? (ii) Should we limit its 
development to the simpler needs of the less developed portion of the 
Transvaal BaSotho, and work for the adoption of another form of Sotho, 
whether Southern Sotho or a unified form of Sotho, as the literary language 
for higher purposes? (iii) Should the literary language be developed 
from Southern Sotho, or should it be built up from all three of the Sotho 


languages ? ”’ 


In answer to (a) Professor Lestrade states: ‘‘I do not think the 
total abandonment of Transvaal Sotho either theoretically desirable or 
practically feasible. It ranks equally with TSwana as a much purer type 
of Sotho than Southern Sotho. It is the home language of nearly one- 
third of the total number of Sotho speakers. It has far too much in- 
dividuality of its own to be reckoned as a sub-variant form. It has been 
used for literary and educational purposes by at least one mission, the 
most widespread and firmly established among the Transvaal BaSotho, 
and though the literature in it is small as compared with Southern Sotho, 
it outranks it considerably in idiomatic quality, and is far ahead of T8wana 
in both respects—yet no one thinks of abandoning T8wana. Southern 
Sotho, for all the influence it has had . . . . is still a foreign idiom to most 
Transvaal BaSotho, more so than TSwana, which is nearer to it than the 
former. At the very least, it should continue to exist as an auxiliary 
language, for the less mature, and for simple or more intimate needs, in 
the home, the church, the lower classes of the schools, etc., for a long time 


to come.” 
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In answer to (b), “I am against the full development of Transvaal 
Sotho as such to the exclusion of a unified Sotho. I think if the Sotho 
languages are to have a worthy future, some unified form of them must be 
evolved, and gradually take the place of the present variants, which 
should in due course disappear from the literary language, and will no 
doubt disappear in time from the spoken ones. But I think this literary 
language must be introduced gradually, until it has become practically 
identical with the spoken forms ; and feel that in the initial stages a 
unified form of Transvaal Sotho, rather than the fully unified Sotho, 
should be used in the lower classes in schools, perhaps also in the churches. 
But I am against the complete dominance of Southern Sotho... . and I 
would support the encouragement and development of Transvaal Sotho, 
until it is recognised for what it is, a co-equal member in the Sotho 
cluster, and worthy to contribute an equal share in the building up of 
unified Sotho.” 


The recent recommendations regarding orthography for Northern 
Sotho and T8wana, only the former of which has been accepted and acted 
upon, had the possibility of an ultimate unification in view. The 
removal of artificial barriers between the languages of this cluster, such as 
are formed: by differing orthographies, would make such unification 
ultimately easier. At the moment thought should be centred upon the 
internal unification within Northern Sotho and TSwana, which will be 
discussed below, and the greater possibility must await a natural growth 
and demand on the part of Sotho speakers themselves. 


We can now consider the position of the three groups individually. 


(1) SOUTHERN SOTHO 


It is acknowledged that Southern Sotho (Sesotho sa ha Moshoeshoe) 
is much more mixed in origin than either TSwana or Northern Sotho, 
but owing to its strategic position in regard to missionary work it has 
built up a literature far outstriding the other members of the cluster. 
More than any other South African Bantu language, with the possible 
exception of Xhosa, Southern Sotho may be said to have a literature.1® 
We are fortunate in having a paper by G. H. Franz entitled “ The 
Literature of Lesotho,’”° in which is given an admirable survey of the 
contribution which this language has already made. We need not here 
discuss the details available in that paper. Since Mr. Franz wrote his 
survey of Sotho literature, the International Institute of African 


19 See Appendix E. 
20 Bantu Studies, IV, 3, September, 1930, pp. 145-180. 
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Languages and Cultures has, with commendable initiative, published Mr. 
Dutton’s translation of Mofolo’s great historical novel, Chaka, thus 
giving this Sotho author world-wide recognition. Nevertheless we 
cannot overlook the fact that Southern Sotho literature has had its 
“ golden period ” and to-day is not showing the vigour and virility it did 
twenty years ago. 


In the grammatical, phonetical and lexicographical fields an important 
research, which might with value be undertaken, would be the deter- 
mining of the amount of outside influence, particularly Nguni, which has 
contributed to present-day Southern Sotho. This would constitute a 
valuable bit of knowledge to those exploring the possibilities of unifica- 
tion between the groups. In common with the other Sotho groups, the 
tonetics of Southern Sotho should be more closely investigated. Valuable 
assistance to learners of the language would be given in the preparation of 
a graduated reader, specially designed for such. 


Southern Sotho has, in the past, produced a number of remarkably 
good vernacular writers. Encouragement should be given to-day for 
more of this type of writer to contribute to the literature. A real need is 
a ‘‘ Life of Moshesh,” and it is possible that Mofolo could be induced to 
undertake this if an outline, especially regarding origins, were given to 
him to work upon.24 Mofolo might also be urged to collect all the 
legends and write ‘‘ The Story of Mohlomi,” which should prove a real 
treasure house to the Basotho. Bereng has produced one poetical work 
of no mean merit, and should be encouraged to write a larger book of 
Sotho poetry. We understand that there are several manuscripts of the 
late A. Sekese, and assistance might be procured for their publication. 
One urgent necessity is for a second edition of his Mekhoa le maele en- 
larged and rearranged. He has also left a book entitled Jonathan, and 
another entitled Lipapali tsa Basotho, concerning games. With editing 
assistance these books should prove a welcome addition to the literature. 
Yet another interesting subject, upon which a Sotho book should be 
written, is ‘‘ Tales of the Bushmen.” These abound among the people 
and need collecting and editing : possibly Rev. Motsamai of Maseru or 
Rev. V. Ellenberger of Leribe might be asked to do this. This also 
suggests that Southern Sotho literature has little ethnological material, 
and the collection of such texts should be encouraged. 


In reading through the extraordinarily wide bibliography collected, 
one is struck with the almost complete dearth of translations. Here, as 
in the case of Zulu and Xhosa, a wise move would be the appointment of 


21 The Rev. R. Ellenberger might be asked to prepare this. 
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a committee to select suitable English books for translation into Southern 
Sotho, and arrange for their translation and production. Such a com- 
mittee should have adequate Native representation. 


In regard to general literary development, Professor Lestrade makes 
a plea for more elasticity in Southern Sotho, so that its present high stage 
of literary development, its happy state of standardisation and its rich 
vocabulary may assist rather than retard progress towards Sotho unifica- 
tion. A welcome gesture would be a willingness on the part of the 
authorities to consider a revision of orthography. 


(2) NORTHERN SOTHO 


Though the bibliography”* of Northern (or Transvaal) Sotho 
appears so large, it will be immediately noticed that not above five names 
of Native authors appear, and none of these in any really important work. 
Northern Sotho literature, as far as it exists to-day, may be said to be 
the creation of the missionaries. Serious attention must be directed 
towards increasing the number of Sotho contributors if the literature is to 
play any vital part in South African Bantu. There is hardly any item 
which could be prescribed with assurance as a set book for students of 
the language. We consider that the attention of Native teachers should 
be drawn to this position. 


With a view to the promotion of literature in this group of Sotho— 
and we feel convinced that it is an ideal for the present at any rate—the 
first crying need is a complete dialect survey aiming at a unification or 
standardisation within the group. 


The present grammatical material in English is hopelessly inadequate ; 
a good grammar or “‘ manual” such as is under preparation by Lestrade, 
is essential. T'wo aspects in this regard must be borne in mind, the 
need of the Sotho and the requirements of the foreign learner. The 
same may be said with regard to lexicography, there is urgent need for a 
standard Northern Sotho Dictionary, and in the compilation of this, 
research attention should be paid to intonation. 


Northern Sotho has been more fortunate than most South African 
Bantu languages in the amount of vernacular text material that has been 
collected and published by researchers. Here again BaSotho themselves 
should play a greater part in collecting and preparing such material. As 
with Southern Sotho we see here also an absolute dearth of translational 
material. We feel, however, that prior attention should now be paid to 


22 See Appendix F. 
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arousing the interest of the people themselves in literature producing, 
before translations are undertaken to any degree. Works of an imaginative 
type are urged, simple life stories, descriptions of journeys, even wars 
and tribal movements, and acommencement made towards novel-writing. 
The people should not become dependent upon the missionaries and the 
Education Department for spoon-feeding with everything they have to 
read. An interesting move ‘in this direction is found in an agreement 
come to by G. H. Franz with “ die Vaderland ” to publish a series of 
poems in Northern Sotho for school use, which it is hoped will bring to 
light some of the talent latent in the Native teachers. 


The general future tendency with regard to Northern Sotho has 
already been discussed at length. 


(3) TSWANA 


In the case of this group the urgent need for dialectal unification has 
already been realised, and an effort with this in view is now being made 
under the auspices of the TSwana Language Board. A careful survey 
and comparison of grammatical, phonetical and lexicographical forms 
are necessary to secure reliable data for recommendations. The diffi- 
culties of attainment will be considerable. The number of dialects is 
large, mission preferences are strong, individual precedent in orthography 
is ingrained, and Native susceptibilities are very sensitive. The hope is 
to be found in the fact that there is a realisation among missions of the 
immense benefits to be gained, and also a real desire on the part of many 
thinking Natives for a drawing-together of their various sections, and 
even for a closer co-operation with their Transvaal brethren, the Northern 
Sotho speakers. One of the first moves should be the re-opening of the 
question of orthography, and the scrapping of the hasty and unsatisfactory 
Bloemfontein decision. 


In examining critically the bibliography of TSwana publications,” 
the immediate impression is of the urgent need of more books in the 
language. T¥wana has really less excuse than Northern Sotho for a 
literary poverty. To a certain extent the existence of Southern Sotho 
books was used by some as an excuse for not developing Northern Sotho : 
no such excuse could well be brought forward in the case of TSwana. 
TSwana has less: Native writers even than Northern Sotho, but it has this 
redeeming feature that one of the two names appearing in the biblio- 
graphy of TSwana writers was a man of outstanding ability and initiative, 
a man who blazed a trail of his own in literary work which is destined to 


23 See Appendix G. 
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affect all South African Bantu literature. S. T. Plaatje, whose recent 
death is greatly deplored, was perhaps the only member of the South 
African Bantu who understood and took on interest in phonetics and the 
application of this subject to language problems. His book of “ Pro- 
verbs,” though open to criticism in various particulars, was unique. His 
lexicographical work, as far as it went, shewed perseverance and con- 
siderable ability. But without doubt his mitiative was best shewn by 
his publication” of Diphdshé-phoshd, a remarkably good translation of 
Shakespeare’s “‘ Comedy of Errors.” ‘This is probably the only case of 
any play of Shakespeare’s being translated into a Bantu language : and 
Plaatje translated several. If TSwana could produce a Plaatje, there 
should be an incentive to many other young BaT8wana to emulate his 
example and enrich their tribal literature. 


The two grammars available to-day, those of Crisp and Wookey, 
one based on Rolong, the other on Thlaping, do not go far enough and 
unfortunately have been liable to be exploited denominationally. There 
is need to-day for a good up-to-date grammar taking cognisance of 
dialectal forms and framed with a view to assist the move for standardisa- 
tion. With such a grammar should be associated a ‘‘ Manual”’ and a 
graded “ Reader ”’ for European learners. In phonetics a great deal has 
been done in TSwana, but a comparative study of dialectal differences 
from the point of view of phonetics has not yet been done. 


A full T8wana-English and English-TSwana Dictionary, with due 
attention to intonation is badly needed. The work of Plaatje might well 
act as the basis for this. The present TS8wana “ Dictionary ”’ is little 
more than a vocabulary, and needs expansion, addition and much 
explanation and idiomatic illustration. 


In folk-lore TSwana published material is poor. There should be a 
separate publication under this heading. It is thought that Plaatje left 
considerable material of this nature, and we understand that Liissmann 
also has an amount. Plaatje’s revised and greatly enlarged collection of 
Proverbs should be published as soon as possible ; and other BaTSwana 
should be encouraged to collect vernacular material on history, customs, 
tradition, natural history, etc. Encouragement should also be given 
towards the production of more imaginative works. Under guidance 
possibly some educated MoTS8wana could write a ‘“ Life of Khama,” 
something more worthy of the subject than Mockford’s book. It 
cannot be emphasised, however, too much that such work should be 
done by the Native writer and not by the European, if it is to be a real 
contribution to TS$wana literature. 
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Apart from Plaatje’s work on Shakespeare, TSwana is as poor as the 
other Sotho languages in translations, and consideration should later be 
given to this form of enrichment of the literature. 


Before passing from consideration of the Sotho cluster of languages, 
it might be stated that there are signs of hope for an ultimate unification 
of the groups. The mixture of Sotho languages in the towns, the greater 
amount of reading of other forms of Sotho now being indulged in by 
speakers of one language, and the desire gaining ground among the 
Northern BaSotho and the BaTSwana themselves, all point in this direc- 
tion. 


VII. VENDA 


This composite group of people, found in the Zoutpansberg district 
of the Transvaal and over the Rhodesian border, belongs linguistically 
to the South-eastern zone of Bantu. While having many affinities with 
Sotho, Thonga and even Shona, Venda cannot be considered as belonging 
to any one of those clusters, but stands alone in this respect. As far as 
one can ascertain now, Venda is spoken by somewhat over 150,000, and 
any consideration of literary development must take this into account. Of 
the clusters which we have just been considering, Sotho concerns con- 
siderably over 2,000,000 speakers, Nguni more than 3,000,000, while the 
neighbouring Shona involves 1,000,000 and Thonga probably over 
750,000. Venda is still in the stage of a language whose literature is only 
developed for pioneer missionary purposes, and the books are practically 
all the work of members of the Berlin Mission. According to the biblio- 
graphy™* as much work is now actively in preparation as is already 
published. None of this, either published or unpublished, is by any 
Native’ author, as is only to be expected at this stage. According to 
Professor Lestrade, Venda is remarkably uniform, and though there are 
dialects, they do not shew any great differences. Still a dialectal in- 
vestigation would be wise, as very little is known about such esoteric 
forms as TshiVenda tsha khoroni, TshiVenda tsha vhuhosi or Tshi- 
tavhatsinde. Probably much in this direction could be done by a wide 
collection of ethnographic texts. 


While we cannot suggest a programme of literature development 
just now for Venda, we consider that the first stages of the people’s 
advance intellectually must be catered for, and therefore consider the 
provision of sets of elementary school books of all types a necessity. Folk- 


4 See Appendix H. 
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lore, too, should be collected and made available to the people themselves, 
and they should be encouraged to collect the indigenous treasures of the 
language. 

On the more academic side, in grammar and phonetics, Lestrade’s 
“ Manual,” which is in progress, should meet all immediate needs. 
Westphal is at work upon a dictionary, which is needed. Certain “‘ Semi- 
Venda ” dialects require investigation. On the Sotho-Venda dialect of 
Lobedu, W. M. Eiselen has done some work. The Vendaised Lemba 
(““ Remba ” in Southern Rhodesia, and of possible Swahili connection) 
has been somewhat studied by Jacques and Lestrade. Lembethu, used 
in connection with the malombo ceremonies, might also be recorded as 
far as possible. 


VIII. THONGA 


The habitat of the Thonga-speaking peoples-is mainly in Portuguese 
East Africa, from the borders of Zululand to the Sabi River, but one 
section of this cluster comes over into the Northern and Eastern Trans- 
vaal, and we shall refer to these as the ‘‘ Transvaal Thonga.” In this 
report we are mainly concerned with this section, but there is an obvious 
difficulty, that we cannot make adequate recommendations for the Trans- 
vaal Thonga without considering the position of the whole cluster and the 
implications involved. Under Portuguese administration regard for the 
preservation of the Native languages and the development of literature is 
very different from what it is in the ‘‘ Union ” or in Rhodesia. We shall 
therefore be able to make only very parochial suggestions at this stage. 


H. A. Junod made a six-fold division of the Thonga peoples accord- 
ing to “ groups of clans”’ in his Life of a South African Tribe,® using 
precisely the same map as he had used in 18966 as a “‘ Carte linguistique 
de la Tribu Thonga.”” These groups were “‘ Ronga, Hlanganou, Djonga, 
Bila, Noualoungo, Hlengoué.’’ In the foreword to J. A. Persson’s 
recent Outlines of Tswa Grammar*’, C. M. Doke states: ‘‘ There are 
three main groups in the Thonga cluster, the Central (Thonga itself), the 
Southern (Ronga), and the Northern (Tswa).” In concluding the 
foreword, he further states: ‘‘ With the appearance of this work we 
now have the basis upon which a valuable comparative study of the 
languages of the Thonga cluster might be built up. This is a work of 


25 Page 16 of the 1st edition, 1912. 
26 See the frontispiece in his Grammaire Ronga. 
27 Central Mission Press, Cleveland, 1932. 
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urgent importance for some one to do, for it is most highly probable that 
the future of the vernacular in the Southern portion of Portuguese East 
Africa will be in a unification of Thonga, Ronga and Tswa. To forward 
such an aim, a comparative phonetical, grammatical and lexicographical 
survey is of prime importance.”’ Fuller information is evidently neces- 
sary for a correct classification of groups and dialects in this cluster. 


Transvaal Thonga, often vulgarly called ‘‘ Shangaan ” belongs to 
the Central group, and is 2 composite dialect to the make up of which 
‘Djonga, Bila and Nwalungu seem particularly to have contributed. A 
certain amount of literature has been produced in this group”s, -as also in 
Ronga, though probably the greatest amount is to be found in Tswa. The 
position here seems to be much the same as grew in Southern Rhodesia, 
where for so long Karanga, Zezuru, Manyika and Ndau were developed 
separated, and where literary unification has now been considered 
imperative. The expenditure of time, energy and money on the produc- 
tion of three separate translations of the Bible in this one cluster, of under 
a million people, does not seem justified. 


One hesitates, at this stage, to urge the preparation of a fuller 
grammar of Transvaal Thonga, but would rather first see a comprehen- 
sive basic grammar of the Thonga cluster indicating group differences. 
Such a work should include descriptive phonetics and if possible a study 
of intonation. Although the bibliography records no Native author, an 
amusing little pamphlet of twenty pages entitled How to Write Shitron’ga 
(Shangaan) Under Phonetic System was issued in 1929 by H. E. Ntsanwisi, 
and printed at Lovedale. This only serves to emphasise the unwisdom 
of untrained persons trying to give advice on such a difficult subject as 
orthography. Meanwhile, however, much text material should be 
collected in folk-lore, proverb-lore, ethnology, history, etc., and elemen- 
tary school books arranged in definite series. The Thonga Dictionary 
under preparation will be a welcome addition to the scant material when 
it is published. 


IX. THE HERERO AND AMBO CLUSTERS*® 


As we stated in Section II of this report our information regarding 
the inter-relation if the various members of these clusters in the South- 
western zone of Bantu languages is very meagre. A thorough survey, 
dialectal and populational is urgently needed. Not only should the 


28 See Appendix J. 
29 For Bibliography see Appendix K. 
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languages in South-West Africa be investigated, but those in Southern, 
Central and Eastern Angola, in order that the larger determination of 
zone relationship should be ascertained. What, for instance is the 
relationship of Herero to (U)Mbundu on the one hand and Lwena on 
the other? A book study is not adequate to this determination ; field 
work is essential, for the degree of mutual understandability between 
the languages must play a large part in determining their classification. 


Following this investigation attention should be directed to an 
improvement in the orthography, a real need in this area. There is now 
room for a good up-to-date grammar of Herero in English. In how far 
reference to the other languages should be made in this will depend upon 
the results of the classification. Similarly a Herero-English dictionary 
would be valuable. Further collection of vernacular texts might be 
encouraged. Dr. Engelbrecht suggests the stimulation of Native effort 
by the offering of prizes for manuscripts, and emphasises the fact that a 
Herero chief has already contributed something of value. 


We confess, however, that in this field we are sadly lacking in in- 
formation, as to the population involved and the relative importance 
to-day of these languages, and can make no definite suggestions of value 
until the necessary survey has been undertaken, _ 


X. THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


The bibliographies appended to this report shew that in most of the 
language fields covered a really large amount of research work has been 
and is being carried out. A great deal of this—all the pioneer work— 
must be placed to the credit of the various missionaries who have done 
and are doing yeoman service, often at great disadvantage and with scant 
equipment. Much of their work is of such a quality that it will not be 
superseded for many a long year. We cannot pick out individual names 
among them for commendation, the list would be too long. Their 
names are written in the hearts of the people, and inscribed in their lasting 
contribution to South African literature. 


We have further noticed how a growing contribution is being made 
by Native African writers themselves. This is the most healthy sign of 
virility in a language. Among these, three seem to stand out supreme 
in their respective fields: Mofolo the Sotho novelist, Mqayi the Xhosa 
poet and Plaatje the TSwana translator. May their achievements act as 
an incentive to many others to emulate their example for the glory of the 
mother tongue ! 
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Within the last ten years, however, yet another group has begun to 
make its contribution to South African Native literature. The Univer- 
sities, through their Departments of Bantu Studies, have not been idle. 
Members of the staffs have themselves conducted research and published 
considerably ; and through research grants, with the assistance of the 
Union Government, have helped other workers to carry out work in the 
field. The following list of researchers, who have worked on language 
problems covered by the extent of our investigation, indicates in some 
degree the amount of work done. It must be noted, in this connection, 
that the Universities of Cape Town and of the Witwatersrand enjoyed 
for a number of years a Government grant for research. 


From the University of Cape Town 


D. M. Beach (Nama, Xhosa and Sotho phonetics). 
W. G. Bennie (Xhosa). 

Miss D. F. Bleek (Bushman). 

A. N. Tucker (Sotho cluster phonetics). 

Miss A. Starke (Xhosa and Herero phonetics). 


From the University of Pretoria 


G. P. Lestrade (Sotho cluster, Venda and Thonga). 
N. J. v. Warmelo (Transvaal Ndebele, Thonga and Sotho). 
P. E. Schwellnus (Northern Sotho and Venda). 


From the University of Stellenbosch 


W. M. Eiselen (Northern Sotho). 
J. A. Engelbrecht (Swazi and Korana). 


From the University of the Witwatersrand® 


C. M. Doke (Zulu, Sotho and Bushman). 
L. F. Maingard (Korana). 

E. W. Grant (Zulu). 

G. H. Franz (Sotho literature). 

S. T. Plaatje (TSwana). 


In the field of publication, too, the Universities are doing to the 
utmost of their ability. The University of the Witwatersrand has since 
1921 issued “‘ Bantu Studies,” which has now become a full quarterly 
journal. Much material of a linguistic nature finds the light in its pages. 
Through this journal a number of books have been published, including 
Jacottet’s Sotho Grammar, Doke’s Zulu Grammar and Zulu Phonetics, 


30 Not including linguistic research outside the scope of this investigation, as for 
instance in Chopi, Ila, Shona, Lamba, Bemba, Luba, etc. 
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and works dealing with Shona. Certain of the ‘“‘ Annals of the Univer- 
sity of Stellenbosch ” have been devoted to linguistic studies in Northern 
Sotho, Korana and Swazi. Cape Town University has to a large extent 
been responsible for the publication of Miss Bleek’s Naron and Compara- 
tive Bushman Vocabularies, besides collecting a file of language texts in 
TSwana, Northern Sotho and Xhosa. 


X. OTHER ACTIVITIES 


We have not in this survey dealt with the writings of Bantu writers 
in English. Several, such as Jabavu, Molema, Plaatje and others, have 
written works of considerable merit. All must reflect upon the standard 
to be reached in vernacular literature. 


The part played by the “ Native Press ’’ constitutes a special subject 
fit for investigation. It is far too big for us to attempt to do in this 
report. Much of the writing in newspapers is admittedly poor, but some 
is of a much higher standard. Often gems of literature, praise songs, 
history, folk-lore, etc., find their way into the Bantu papers. The best- 
known names are the following: Umteteli wa Bantu,®! Abantu-Batho 
(now defunct), Ilanga lase Natal, Imvo Zabantsundu, Leselinyana la 
Lesotho, The Bantu World,*! Ikwezi le Afrika (now supplanted by “ The 
African Leader ”’ ), The Good Shepherd, Tsala ea Batho (defunct), The 
Blythswood Review and The South African Outlook, though the two 
last are under European management. 


XI. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) Bushman 


(1) | The publication of Dr. Bleek’s |xam_Dictionary, or a Compara- 
tive Dictionary of Bushman dialects. 

(ii) The continuation of the publication of |xam Texts. 

(ii) An attempt to collect Proverb Lore. 

(iv) The phonetical study of one of the Southern Bushman dialects, 

(v) Research in Ngamiland. 


(b) Hottentot 


(i) |The collection of further vernacular texts in Nama. 
(ii) The collection of vernacular texts in Korana. 


——————— 


31 Under European management but Bantu editorship. 
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(d) 
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(iii) The publication of Beach’s Phonetics of the Hottentot Language, 


the Institute of African Languages and Cultures to be ap- 
proached regarding its publication. 

(iv) A treatise on Nama Tonetics. 

(v) The preparation of an. English-Nama and Nama-English 
Dictionary. 

(vi) The preparation of School.Readers in Nama. 

(vii) Encouragement towards writing of Biography or Novels by 
Nama Natives. 


Xhosa 


(i) Preparation of an up-to-date grammar. 

(ii) Publication of. Xhosa Phonetics. 

(iii) Revision of the Dictionary in approved orthography. 

(iv) Dialectal survey (common to all Nguni). 

(v) Collection and publication of Folk tales. 

(vi) Translation into Xhosa of selected English classics. 

(vii) Collection of standard izibongo to be annotated and published. 

(viii) Collection of modern izibongo (as published in Native news- 
papers and elsewhere) to be made, annotated and published 
together. [S. Mqayi to be asked to undertake this]. 

(ix) ‘“‘ Bird-lore ” to be published in Xhosa by Rev. R. Godfrey. 

(x) Maayi’s Ityala la Mawele to be translated into English, and 
the International Institute of African. Languages and Cultures 
to be approached re publication [translation to be referred to 
W. G. Bennie and D. Jabavu]. 

(xi) An investigation to be made into the influence of ukuhlonipha 
in Xhosa. 

(xii) A committee to be appointed (a) to choose suitable texts for 
translation from English into Xhosa (see (vi) above), and (b) 
to act as an advisory committee to further the publication of 
manuscripts now ready and to be presented. 

(xiii) The possibility of training Native investigators to be explored. 


Zulu 


(i) Translation into Zulu of Mofolo’s Chaka. 

(ii) Preparation of an English-Zulu Dictionary [D. McK. Malcolm 
to be asked to undertake this]. 

(iii) Preparation of a Zulu-English Dictionary in approved ortho- 
graphy [suggested that A. T. Bryant be approached for per- 
mission to use an abridgment of his 1905 work as a basis]. 
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(e) 


(f) 
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(iv) Preparation of an annotated publication of Zulu proverbs [C. 
Faye to be approached in regard to this]. 

(v) History of the Zulu in the vernacular. 

(vi) An annotated collection of tztbongo. 

(vii) A comparative dialectal study of all Nguni. 

(viii) A comparative grammar (including phonetics) of Xhosa, 
Zulu and Swazi, with reference to dialects. 

(ix) Collection of texts in folk-lore and customs in Zulu. 

(x) Collection of texts in dialects such as Swazi, Ndebele (Rhodesia 
and Transvaal). 

(xi) Stimulation of Native authors, the work of the Xhosa writers 
to be emulated. 

(xii) Further study of Tonetics. 

(xiii) Translation into Zulu of selected English classics. 

(xiv) Preparation of a graded Reader for European learners. 

(xv) Formation of a literature committee. 


Southern Sotho 


(i) Preparation of a ‘‘ Life of Moshesh.” [T. Mofolo to be 
approached to write this, provided an outline be supplied, 
particularly regarding origins]. XS 

(ii) Preparation of the “‘ Story of Mohlomi” from a collection of 
the legends [Mofolo to be consulted]. 

(iii) D.C. Theko Bereng to be approached for further Sotho poetry. 

(iv) Enlargement and rearrangement of Sekese’s Mekhoa le Maele 
for a new edition. 

(v) Arrangements to be made for the publication of Sekese’s 
other material, Jonathan, Lipapali tsa Basotho, etc. 

(vi) Preparation of a vernacular collection of Tales of the Bushmen. 

(vii) Collection of ethnological texts. 

(viii) Study of the tonetics of all Sotho. 

(ix) An investigation into the Nguni element in Sotho. 

(x) Preparation of a graded reader for European learners. 

(xi) Encouragement of vernacular writers. 

(xii) Appointment of a committee to select texts for translation into 
Sotho. 

(xiii) Reyision of orthography as a step towards more unity with 
the other members of the Sotho cluster. 


Northern Sotho 


(i) | Thorough dialectal survey with object of standardising. 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(k) 
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(ii) Publication of the Grammar or Manual being prepared by 
G. P. Lestrade. 

(iii) Compilation of an authoritative Northern-Sotho-English and 
English-Northern-Sotho Dictionary. 

(iv) Stimulation to be given to Native writers to produce works of 
an imaginative nature ; Native teachers especially to be en- 
couraged. 


T§wana 


(i) Dialectal survey with a view to standardisation. 

(ii) The preparation of an up-to-date grammar and a manual for 
the use of Europeans. 

(iii) Preparation of a graded Reader. 

(iv) Publication of an authoritative Dictionary [advantage to be 
taken of Plaatje’s MS.]. 

(v) Publication of the 2nd edition of Plaatje’s collection of proverbs. 

(vi) Collection and publication of folk-lore. 

(vii) Encouragement to Natives to collect and publish texts of 
history, customs, etc. 

(viii) Publication of Plaatje’s other translations of Shakespeare. 

(ix) Preparation of a Life of Khama in 'TSwana. 

(x) Consideration of choice of texts for translation into TSwana. 


Venda 


(i) Collection of ethnographic texts. 

(ii) Provision of elementary school books. 
(iii) Collection of folk-lore material. 

(iv) Publication of a Manual (Lestrade). 


Thonga 


(i) | Preparation of the grammar of the Thonga cluster. 
(ii) Collection of Texts in Folk-lore, etc. 
(iii) Publication of Thonga Dictionary. 


Herero and Ambo 


(i) Thorough survey, not only of dialect, but also of neighbouring 
affinities. 

(ii) Preparation of a Grammar of Herero in English. 

(iii) Preparation of a Herero-English Dictionary. 

(iv) Collection of vernacular texts, Native effort to be encouraged 
in this direction. 
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XII, CONCLUSION 


The preliminary nature of the foregoing investigation cannot be 
over-emphasised. Some of the bibliographies appended are of a much 
fuller nature than others, but even the fullest do not pretend to be in any 
way exhaustive. It is hoped that this report will be a stimulation to 
constructive criticism of the summing up of the position and of the 
recommendations. The Committee will be glad to receive further 
information, detailed criticism and added suggestions. Particularly the 
Committee is in the dark as to much research and individual effort which 
may be going on, and would like particulars of manuscripts which are 
awaiting opportunity of publication or are in preparation. 


Mr. W. G. Bennie makes the concrete suggestion that an effort be 
made to raise a fund of say £5000 to be placed in the hands of trustees, in 
order to finance valuable publications and further the development of 
Bantu literature in South Africa. This possibility should be explored. 


Finally it is sincerely hoped that this committee will have the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the Native peoples of South Africa, in the aim of 
enchancing their literature and literary standard, and that toward this end 
they will receive help from Native Teachers Associations, Missionary 
bodies, Native Education Departments and Government Departments in 
touch with Native Affairs, as well as the goodwill of every individual who 
has the same aim at heart. 
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APPENDICES 
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Literature. 


(1) List of the most Important Works dealing with the Nama 
Language. 
(2) List of Works dealing with the Korana Language. 


The Most Important Xhosa Publications. 


(1) The Most Important Zulu Publications. 
(2) A List of Rhodesian Ndebele Publications. 


A Bibliography of Southern Sotho. 
A Bibliography of Northern Sotho. 

A Bibliography of TSwana. 

A Bibliography of Venda. 

A Bibliography of Transvaal Thonga. 


A List of the Most Important Works dealing with Herero 
(Ndonga, Kwanyama). 


APPENDIX A 


AN ALPHABETICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BUSHMAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE® 


Appleyard, J. W. The Kafir Language. King William’s Town, 1850. 
(Contains sections on Bushman and Hottentot dialects.) 

Arbousset, T. and Daumas, F. Relation d’un voyage d’exploration au 
Nord-Est de la Colonie du Cap, Paris, 1842. Contains a vocabulary 
and a few sentences. 

Bertin, G. ‘“‘ The Bushmen and their Language,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XVIII, Part 1, 
pp. 51-81, 1886. A compilation from published material. 

Bleek, W. H. I. Report concerning his Researches into the Bushman Lan- 
guage and Customs, 1873. 

Brief Account of Bushman Folk-lore and other Texts, 
Cape Town, 1875. 


gives a few observations in The Cape and its People. 


and Lloyd, L. C. Specimeys of Bushman Folk-lore, 
London, 1911. 

Bleek, D. F. “ Bushman Grammar: A Grammatical Sketch of the 
Languages of the |xam-ka-!k’e,” Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen- 
sprachen, XIX, 81-98 and XX, 161-174. 

“Bushman Terms of Relationship,” Bantu Studies, 
II 57-70. 


—————— “Note on Bushman Orthography,” Bantu Studies, 
II 71-74. 


“The Distribution of Bushman Languages in South 
Africa,” Festschrift Meinhof, Hamburg, 1927. 


The Naron, a Bushman Tribe of the Central Kalahari, 
Cambridge, 1928. 


Comparative Vocabularies of Bushman Languages, Cam- 
bridge, 1929. 
“ Bushman Folklore,” Africa, II, 302-313. 


“‘ Bushman Customs and Beliefs,” Bantu Studies, V 167- 
179, VI 47-63, 233-249, 323-342. 


£2 Mainly supplied by Miss D. F. Bleek. 
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Doke, C. M. “ An Outline of the Phonetics of the chu Bushmen of 
North-West Kalahari,” Bantu Studies, II 129-165. 

Dornan, S.S. “ The Tati Bushmen (Masarwa) and their Language,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XLVII 37-112 ; 1917. 

Pigmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari, 1925. Contains a 

chapter on “ The Kalahari Languages.” 

Hahn, T. A small vocabulary,in Jahresbericht des Vereins fiir Erdkunde 
zu Dresden, 1870. 

Lichtenstein, M. H.C. Travel in South Africa, London, 1812, In Vol. 
II, app. II are vocabulary and sentences in Bushman. 

Lloyd, L. C. Short Account of Further Bushman Material Collected, 
London, 1889. 

Meinhof, C. “Versuch einer grammatischen Skizze einer Buschmann- 
sprache,” Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenensprachen, X1X 161-188. 

Meriggi, P. ‘‘ Versuch einer Grammatik des |xam-Buschminnischen,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenensprachen, X1X 117-153, 188-205. 

Passarge, S. Die Buschmdnner der Kalahari, Berlin, 1907. 

Planert, W. ‘“‘ Ueber die Sprache der Hottentotten und Buschminner.”’ 
Mitt. Sem. Or. Spr., viii (1905), Abt. III, pp. 104-76. 

—— “Die Schnalzsprachen.” Bibliotheca africana, ii (1926), 
296-315. 

Schapera, I. “Bushman Languages.” Enc. Brit., 14th ed. 

The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa, London, 1930. 

Schinz, H. Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika, Oldenburg, 1891. 
Seiner, F. ‘‘ Ergebnisse einer Bereisung der Omaheke in den Jahren 
1910-1912.” Mitt. deuts. Schutzgeb., xxvi (1913), pp. 225-316. 
Vedder, H. ‘‘ Grundriss einer Grammatik der Buschmannsprache vom 
Stamme der !Ki-Buschmianner,” Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen, 
I, 5-24, 106-117 ; 1911. 

Werner, A. The Language-families of Africa, 1915, contains a chapter on 
‘“* The Bushman Languages.” 

Werner, H. ‘“ Anthropologische, ethnologische und ethnographische 
Beobachtungen iiber die Heikum- und Kungbuschleute,”’ Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, XX XVIII, 241-268. 

Wilhelm, J. H. ‘“‘ Aus dem Wortschatz der !Kun- und der Hukwe- 
Buschmannsprache.” Z. Eingeb. Spr., xii (1921-2), 291-304. 
Wuras, C. F. ‘An Outline of the Bushman Language,” Zeitschrift fiir 

Eingeborenensprachen, X, 81-87. 


APPENDIX B 


(1) LIST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT WORKS DEALING 
WITH THE NAMA LANGUAGE*® 


(a) Grammatical 


Wallmann, J. C. Vokabular der Namasprache nebst einem Abriss der 
Formenlehre derselben, Halle, 1854. This has only historical value 
to-day. 

Die Formenlehre der Namaquasprache, Berlin, 1857. 
Only of antiquarian value to-day. 


Tindall, H. A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-Hottentot 
Language, Cape Town, 1857. Still worthy of consultation. 


Bleek, W. H. I. A comparative grammar of. South African languages, 
London, 1862. Contains much grammatical information upon 
Nama. 


Hahn, Th. Die Sprache der Nama, Leipzig 1870. Contains consider- 
able new material; but, while it has useful exercises, the general 
superstructure is unreliable. 


Krénlein, J. G. Wortschatz der Khoi-khoin, Berlin 1889. This very 
complete work contains numerous valuable sentences. The tones 
are unreliable, but the grammatical matter is of the highest value. 


Schils, G. H. Grammaire compléte de la langue des Namas. Louvain 
1891. 


Seidel, A. Praktische Grammatiken der Hauptsprachen Deutsch-siidwest- 
afrikas (Nama, Otjiherero, Oshindonga), Leipzig 1892. Full of 
inconsistencies, but intended only as a first introduction to the 
language. 

Planert, W. Handbuch der Namasprache. Berlin 1905. Now super- 
seded by Meinhof’s work. 


“ Uber die Sprache der Hottentotten und Buschminner.” 
Mitteilungen des Sem. fiir orient. Sprachen. Berlin 1905. Abt. III. 


Meinhof, C. Hottentottische Laute und Lehnworte im Kafir. Leipzig 
1905. 


38 Mainly prepared and commented upon by H. Vedder, with some additions by 
D. M. Beach. 
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Meinhoff, C. Lehrbuch der Namasprache. Berlin 1909. The most 
complete exposition of Nama grammar. 


Vedder, H. Grundriss einer Grammatik der Namasprache. Swakopmund 
1909. Cyclostyled for the use of the missionaries. 


Wortbildungsgesetze der Namasprache. Swakopmund 1909. 
Cyclostyled, now superseded. 
Trombetti, A. La lingua deglht Ottentotti. Bologna 1910. 


Vedder, H. Die Bergdama (Teil I and II). Hamburg 1923. Discusses 
the differences between standard Nama and Bergdama, among other 
linguistic matters. 

Notes on “‘ Language and Intellectual Life’ of the Hotten- 
tots, The Native Tribes of S. W. Africa, pp. 138-142. 


Meinhof, C. ‘‘ Das Verhiltnis der Buschmannsprachen zum Hottentot- 
tischen,” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXXVII, 
Band 3 and 4. 


Dove, K. ‘‘ Geographische Bezeichnungen in der Namasprache.”’ 
Mitt Sem. Or. Spr., ii (1899), Abt. iii, 57-65. 


(b) Phonetical 

Schultze, L. “‘ Zur Sprache der Hottentotten ” in Aus Namaland und 
Kalahari (pp. 339-369), Jena 1907. 

Meinhof, C. Lehrbuch der Namasprache, Part 1, ‘‘ Lautlehre.” Berlin 
1909. 


Beach, D. M. The Phonetics of the Hottentot Language (not yet 
published). 


(c) Lexicographical 

Wallmann, J. C. Vocabular der Namasprache. Halle 1854. Now 
obsolete. 

Olpp, J. sen. Nama-Deutsches Worterbuch. Elberfeld 1888. Pocket 
dictionary. Tones not marked. 

Krénlein, J. G. Wortschatz der Khoi-khoin. Berlin 1889. The most 
valuable hitherto published. 

Schils,G. H. Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue'des Namas. Louvain 
1894. 

Pettmann, C. “ Hottentot Place Names.” S. Afr. J. Sci., xvii (1920), 
334-52. 
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Wandres, C. ‘‘ Nama-Worter,” in Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenensprachen, 
XVI, 4 (pp. 275-297). 1926. 


(d) Vernacular Texts 


Olpp, J. ‘‘ Aus dem Sagenschatz der Nama Khoi-khoin.” Mitt. geogr. 
Ges., Jena, xiv (1895), 48-54. 


Schultze, L. ‘‘ Sagen der Hottentotten,” in Aus Namaland und Kalahari, 
(pp. 387-545). Jena 1907. 


Wandres, C. ‘‘ Texte,” in Meinhof’s Lehrbuch der Namasprache, (pp. 
149-177). Berlin 1909. 


Vedder, H. ‘“‘ Die Dichtung der Bergdama,” Teil II in Die Bergdama, 
Hamburg 1923. 


(e) Translations and other Important Vernacular Work 


Krénlein, J. G. /Asa Testamens, 1806. New Testament in Nama. 
Dr. Martin Luther di 4Kari Katechismus. Giitersloh. 


Vedder, H. Nama gowab di ~get tsi khom-ei #Kaniros, Nama writer 
and reader. 1908 and 1929. ~ 


Krénlein, J. G. /Nai- /keiti |neisa tsi /asa testamens diti, Old and 
New Testament Stories. 2nd revised edition, 1909. 


Rust, F.  //Nat- aniroti. Folk songs for the Nama. Tsumeb 1922. 
Vedder, H. /Nai- /keiti. Bible stories. 1927. 
Kristest_|/Nat-tsanati 1927. Containing 259 Psalms and Hymns. 


(2) LIST OF WORKS DEALING WITH THE KORANA 
LANGUAGE 


Wuras, C. F. “Grammar of the Kora-Dialect”’ in Appleyard, The 
Kafir Language. King Williams Town, 1850. 


Bourquin, W. ‘“‘ Vokabular der Koranasprache von C. F. Wuras.” 
Beiheft of the Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenensprachen. 1920. 


Vedder, H. .‘‘ Der Korana-Katechismus von C. F. Wuras” in Festschrift 
Meinhof. Hamburg 1927. Critically compared with Nama. 


Engelbrecht, J. A. Studies oor Korannataal. Stellenbosch, 1928. 
Containing a grammatical sketch and copious vocabulary. 
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Meinhof, C. Der Koranadialekt des Hottentottischen, Berlin 1930. A 
very thorough exposition of grammar and vocabulary. 

Maingard, L. F. “A revised ms. version of the Korana Catechism of 
C. F. Wuras,” Bantu Studies, V, 112-165. Contains a detailed 
grammatical analysis of the text and comparative vocabulary. 1931. 

“* Studies in Korana History, Customs and Language,” 
Bantu Studies, V1, 103-162. Contains historical and ethnographi- 
cal texts, phonology and grammatical notes. 1932. 


——— ‘‘Korana Names of Animals and Plants” collected by 
Dr. Lucy Lloyd, Bantu Studies, V1, 309-321. 


APPENDIX C 


THE MOST IMPORTANT XHOSA PUBLICATIONS 
(Contributed by W. G. Bennie, B.A.) 


(a) Grammars 


Bennie, John, in his Systematic Vocabulary (referred to below) gives an 
introduction to Xhosa grammar, as far as he had unravelled it. 
A Grammar of the Xhosa Language, in MS., dated 1830. 
In this he foreshadows the discovery of “tone,” by noting that 
certain words, otherwise alike, differ in the “ rising inflection of the 
accent,” and instances bona they, or see; umnyama dark, or the 
rainbow. 
Boyce, W. B. A Grammar of the Kafir Language (1834, 1839 and 1844). 


Appleyard, John W. The Kafir Language (K.W.T., The Wesleyan 
Missionary Society 1850), a large book, full of information, but 
cumbered by a multitude of forms. 

Davis, Wm. J. A Grammar of the Kafir Language (London, The Wes- 
leyan Mission House 1872), much more concise than Appleyard’s. 

Crawshaw, Charles J. A First Kafir Course (Lovedale, 1888, etc.) A 
practical course, with exercises—good as far as it goes. 

Stewart, James. Outlines of Kafir Grammar, with exercises. Lovedale 
1901. Intended to serve for Native students in institutions; rather 
spoiled in later editions by faulty editing. 

McLaren, James. Notes on Kafir Grammar. Lovedale 1885. Expanded 
into 

Grammar of the Kafir Language (Longmans, 2nd 
edition, revised, 1915). On the whole accurate but naturally does not 
embody much fresh material, and methods that have developed 
recently. 

Bourquin, W. “ The Prefix of the Locative in Kafir” (Bantu Studies, 
May, 1922). 

“Adverb und adverbiale Umschreibung im Kafir” 
(Zeitschtift fiir Kolonialsprachen, vols III and IV). 


(b) Phonetical 


Much of Doke’s Zulu Phonetics applies to Xhosa, and compara- 
tively little adaptation would be required to give an equally full and 
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complete account of Xhosa phonetics. Dr. Douglas Beach in Bantu 
Studies, 1924, published an article on ‘‘ The Science of Tonetics and its 
application to Bantu Languages,”’ based on his researches into Xhosa. 


(c) Lexicography 


Sparrman (1772-6) published short but accurate lists of Xhosa words. 

Barrow (1797-8) published parallel lists of Xhosa and Hottentot words. 

Van der Kemp and Lichtenstein also published lists but these are not 
helpful, words being difficult to recognize. 

Bennie, John (1826) published at the Lovedale Mission Press a Systematic 

Vocabulary of the Kaffrarian Language, going as far as b, p, d 
(including dzh=y), t, g, k. 
He also prepared and gave to John Ross in 1830 a MS. fuller than 
the above, but not going quite so far. This is now in the possession 
of W.G. Bennie. Godfrey reports that collation shows that Kropf 
made full use of this, and took over practically all the words and 
definitions it contained. 

Ayliff, John. A Vocabulary of the Kafir Language (London, Wesleyan 
Mission House 1846). A very sound book as far as it goes. 

Appleyard, John W. A MS. dictionary, printed as far as p. 40, when the 
War of 1850 stopped publication. The MS. is in the hands of Rev. 
W. M. Crampton. 

Dohne, J.L. A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary. Cape Town, 1857. Combines 
both languages. 

Davis, W.J. A Dictionary of the Kafir Language, 1872, and an English- 
Kafir Dictionary, 1877. (London, Wesleyan Mission House.) 
Revised and enlarged by Wm. Hunter (Cape Town, Methodist 
Book Depot. 1922). 

Kropf, Albert. A Kafir-English Dictionary (Lovedale 1899). A very 
scholarly and accurate work. 

Revised and enlarged by Robert Godfrey (Lovedale 1915) with 
scholarship and thoroughness equal to Kropf’s. This is now the 
standard. 

McLaren, James. A Concise Kafir-English Dictionary. Longmans 1915. 
Accurate, and useful for casual reference. 

A Concise English-Kafir Dictionary. Longmans 1923. 
A very useful book, full and trustworthy. 


Macvicar, Neil. An English-Kafir Nurses’ Dictionary. Lovedale. A 
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small work, for nurses’ use, giving Xhosa equivalents as far as 
possible for medical terms. 


Bud-Mbelle, I. The Kafir Scholar’s Companion. Lovedale. Not a 
dictionary but containing much useful information regarding words 
and phrases. Some of his guesses, however, are wide of the mark. 


Godfrey, Robert. See under Kropf. Mr. Godfrey has since 1924 printed 
much useful material additional to what is in the Dictionary, on the 
last page of the Blythswood Review (monthly,) especially relating to 
birds. 


Stewart, James. A Kafir Phrase Book. Lovedale. A useful collection 
of phrases for the use of Europeans. 


(For much of the information given in the earlier part of this section 
I am indebted to an article in the Blythswood Review of June, 1931, by 
Mr. Godfrey). 


(d) Folk-Lore 
4 

The largest collection of Xhosa folk-lore is probably Theal’s Kaffir 
Folklore, (1882) but this is in English translation only. 


Hewat, Dr. Matthew L., published a book on Bantu Folk-lore, Medical 
and General (Maskew Miller), entirely in English. 


Godfrey, Robert, in the Blythswood Review publishes from time to time 
scraps of folk-lore, especially concerning birds, which I hope he will 
some day publish as a whole. He must also have a large collection 
of folk-lore embodied in essays by children in all parts of the 
Transkei on birds. ‘The essays were mostly in Xhosa. 

Bennie, W. G., has a considerable collection of Intsomi provided by pupils 
and students at Lovedale and others. 


Ndawo, H. M. Inxenye yen-Tsomi zase-Zweni, Mariannhill, 1920. A 
small collection. 


(e) Proverb-Lore 


Bud-Mbelle, I. Kafir Scholar’s Companion. Lovedale, 1903. Contains 
a fair collection of Xhosa proverbs. 


Rubusana, Dr. W. B., in Zemk’ Inkomo Magwalandini (London: Butler 
and Tanner, 1906) gives a list of 100 proverbs, and also short Xhosa 
explanations of some of them, the latter written by W. W. Gqoba and 
published in Istgidimi Sama-Xosa (Lovedale) from time to time. 
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Kropf and Godfrey’s Dictionary also contains a number, under individual 
words. 


Godfrey, R., in the Blythswood Review occasionally includes proverbs on 
his page of “ Lexicography.”” He has also published in the same 
paper collections of children’s Xhosa riddles. 

Maayi, S. E., in Imihobe nemi-Bongo (London: Sheldon Press), gives a 


collection of children’s “jingles,” the equivalent of our nursery 
rhymes. 


” 


(f) Ethnology, History, Customs, in Xhosa 


Rubusana, W. B., in Zemk’ Inkomo Magwalandini (London: Butler 
and Tanner, 1906) has a little on Customs, and one or two pieces of 
History. 

Maayi, S. E., in Ityala lama-Wele (Lovedale) gives a large amount of 
valuable information regarding legal procedure among the Xhosa 
and other customs, and much historical material from the Xhosa 
point of view. 

Soga, Tiyo Burnside (not the “ original ” Tiyo Soga) in Intlalo yakwa- 
Xosa (Butterworth, The Gazette Office, 1917) gives what is probably 
the fullest account of Xhosa customs. He has revised and much 
enlarged it, but has not as yet published the revision. 

Cingo, Walter. bali lama-Mpondo, ama-Baca,ama-Xesibe nama-Mpondo- 
mise (Palmerton, Eastern Pondoland), and Ibali laba-Thembu (Pal- 
merton, Eastern Pondoland). Written by one of the royal house of 
Eastern Pondoland, who was in a position to secure much first- 
hand information. 

Bokwe, John Knox. WNtsikana, a life of the man, containing a certain 
amount of history. 

Kawa, Richard. Jbali lama-Mfengu. Lovedale, 1929. History from the 
Fingo point of view. 

Lavisa, Adonis. Captain Veldtman. Butterworth, The Gazette Office, 
1917. A life of one who was the principal leader of the Fingoes in 
their migration from the Transkei to the Ciskei and back. 

Ndamase, Victor Poto, Paramount Chief of Western Pondoland. Ama- 
Mpondo Ibali nen-Tlalo. Pondo history from the view of the 
Western Pondos, as Cingo’s is from the Eastern. 

Ross, Brownlee J. Ama-Bali em-Fazwe zakwa-Xosa (Lovedale 1918). 
Interesting stories of Kafir wars, as told largely by Natives. 
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Soga, J. Henderson. (In MS.) the Xhosa original of his South-Eastern 
Bantu. 


Mgayi, S. E. (In MS.) Izijungge, a collection of articles on games of 
Xhosa children and adults, and beliefs, customs of hunting, etc., 
connected with the wild animals of the country. 


Ross, Brownlee J. U-Tshaka (Lovedale). 


Mgayi, S. E. A considerable number of articles on Xhosa chiefs, 
episodes of history, etc., published in newspapers. W.G. Bennie has 
collected most of them. 


Gqoka, W. W. A series of articles on the Mfecane and other wars of 
the time, in Isigidimi Sama-Xhosa of 1897 (Lovedale). 


Inkolo namasiko abantu—a collection of prize essays on Native customs by 
various authors, 1931. 


(g) Other Important Vernacular Work ~~ 


Rubusana, W. B. Zemk’ Inkomo Magwalandini (already referred to), 
contains a considerable collection of izibongo and some metrical verse. 


Maayi, S. Ex Imi-Hobe nemi-Bongo (London: Sheldon Press, 1926). A 
unique collection of Xhosa verse, almost all his own, and some 
extremely good. At the beginning are a number of children’s 
“ jingles.” 

Ityala lama-Wele (Lovedale, 5th Ed. 1931), a classic of 
Xhosa, ranking for style with Tiyo Soga’s translation of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Pt. I, and the Xhosa Bible. It begins with the story of a 
law-suit, and goes on into interesting passages of history. An 
abridged edition for schools is also published. 


—_—————_ U-Don Jadu (Lovedale, 1929) ; descriptive of adventures 
with didactic and social deductions and moralizings therefrom. 


U-Bom bom-Fundisi, J]. K. Bokwe (Lovedale, 1925). A 
good biography of a splendid man. 


U-Bom bom-Fundisi, E. ]. Makiwane (in MS), another of 
the same. 
(Mgayi is easily the finest Xhosa writer we have, and has much 
literary ability). 


Soga, Tiyo Burnside. Free translation of J. A. Chalmers’ Life of 
Tiyo Soga (Lovedale, 1923). Excellent Xhosa. 


~ 
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Ndawo, Henry M. U-Hambo luka-Gqoboka (Lovedale 1909) an imagina- 
tive progress of a Native from heathenism to Christianity, through 
much struggle with wild beasts and men, and with the elements. 


U-Nolishwa (Lovedale, 1931), quite a good novel of 
Native life, with illustrations by G. Pemba, who has clearly real 
artistic gifts but cannot get training. 
Izibongo zenkosi zama-Hlubi nezama-Baca. 


Jolobe, James J. R. U-Zagula (Lovedale). A novel of moderate merit. 


(In MS.) a collection of verse, some of the pieces 
showing real literary taste. 


Sinxo, Guybon B. U-Nomsa (Lovedale, 2nd Ed., 1931). 
U-Mfundisi wase-Mtuqwase (Lovedale 1929). 


— U-Mzali wo-Lahleko (in MS.). Three excellent 
novels of Xhosa life. 


Solilo, John. Jzala, a collection of verse, of unequal merit, but some good. 


Bokwe, John Knox. Ama-Culo ase-Lovedale (Lovedale, 5th ed., 1922). 
A collection of hymn-tunes and other pieces of his own composition. 
Many are very good and have established themselves. 


Sinxo, Guybon B. Imfene ka-Debeza (Lovedale) a play. 


Kakaza, L. U-Zandiwe wakwa-Gcaleka (Methodist Book Room, Cape 
Town). 


** Sowenu, Sipo.” U-Mzingisi akanashwa (Methodist Book Room, Cape 
Town). 


Mlotywa, Stephen. U-Nozipo (Lovedale, 1923). 
Makalima, Gilbert B. U-Nftsizi (Palmerton, E. Pondoland, 1924). 
(The last four all novels or stories of Native life, but not outstanding.) 


_ Mazwai, East, Huss and Jabavu. Incwadi yaba-Limi (Lovedale, 1923) 
a very popular book on agriculture. 


Macvicar, Neil. A Health Reader (Lovedale, revised ed. 1926). 


Jabavu, D. D. T.. E-Yerusalem (Lovedale, 1925), a racy account of his 
visit to the Missionary Conference at Jerusalem. 


Doke, C. M. Edited The Baptist Xhosa Hymn-Book (Lovedale 1932), 
outstanding as the first book published in the new orthography. 


(A large number of religious books and pamphlets are not included.) 
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(h) Important Translations 


The Xhosa Bible (Union version), which is virtually the Re-revised 
version with a few concessions to the Methodist Committee. It is 
the work, much revised, of scholars like Kropf, Bryce Ross, Tiyo 
Soga, Rubusana, Woodrooff (to mention a few), and is a piece of 
great literature. 

Soga, Tiyo. U-Hambo lom-Hambi, Transl. of Pilgrim’s Progress, Pt. I 
(Lovedale 1867, and many later editions), as fine in Xhosa as 
Bunyan’s is in English. A splendid repository of easy and effective 
Xhosa idiom. 

Soga, J. Henderson. U-Hambo lom-Hamb1, trans. of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Pt. II. (Sheldon Press, 1929). Also of literary merit, but lacking 
the ease of his father’s translation. 

Mgayi, S. E. U-Limo, (Cape Town, National Press, 1922) translation 
of a part of Dowsley’s Farming for Schools. Good, idiomatic. 


Soga, J. Henderson. Imizimba yetu (Sheldon “Press, 1929) translation 
of Dr. Elsie Chubb’s Our Bodies and How They work (edition for 
Bantu Schools). A thoroughly good piece of work. 

Tyamzashe; J. Gilbert. Abantu base- Afrika (Sheldon Press). 

——____-— Abantu bamanye ama-Zwe (Sheldon Press). 

Trans. of E. How’s little books on People of Afrika and People of 

other Lands, a good piece of translation. 


Prayer-Book of the Church of the Province, very carefully and well 
revised by the late Canon Woodrooff. 


Makiwane, E.J. Trans. of James Luke’s Political Economy (Lovedale). 


(A large number of religious pamphlets, service books, etc., are not 
included). 
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APPENDIX D 


(1) THE MOST IMPORTANT ZULU PUBLICATIONS* 


(a) Grammatical 


Bryant, J.C. “ The Zulu Language,” 13 pages in The Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, 1849. A remarkably accurate exposi- 
tion. 


Grout, L. ‘“ The Zulu and Other Dialects of Southern Africa,” 37 pages 
in The Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1849. Contains 
most valuable material. 

Schreuder, H. P. S. Grammatik for Zulu-sproget, Christiania, 1850. 
This is the earliest Zulu grammar. 

Colenso, J. W. First Steps in Zulu, being an Elementary Grammar of the 
Zulu-Kafir Language, 1859. This little book of just over 150 pages 
has provided a good foundation for all subsequent writers. It has 
gone through several editions, and is still being used. 

Grout, L. Isizulu, a Grammar of the Zulu Language, 1859. A second 
edition was published in 1893. Grout enters into abstruse consider- 
ation of grammatical theory, in many instances not really applicable 
to Zulu. His work deals at length with syntax and contains speci- 
mens of Zulu literature. 

Roberts, €. The Zulu-Kafir Language simplified for beginners. The 
second edition appeared in 1880 and several editions have been 
published. ‘This book is more a series of exercises than a grammar, 
and the author’s Xhosa foundation is repeatedly betrayed. 

Ambrosius, P. Grammatik der Zulu-Kaffrischen Sprache, Mariannhill, 
1890. 

Dahle, M. Kortfattet Zulugrammatik, Stavanger, 1893. 

(Mariannhill), Elementargrammatik der Zulu-Kaffrischen Sprache, 1895. 
An elementary book with exercises based on that of Ambrosius. 

Mayr, F. Zulu Simplified. The sixth edition was published in 1910 
(a 2nd in 1899). Contains useful idiomatic phrases and exercises. 


Roberts, C. A Zulu Vade Mecum, a companion volume to Roberts’ 
grammar and vocabulary, 1900. 


34 Compiled from material supplied by Mr. D. McK. Malcolm, and supplemented 
by C. M. Doke. 
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Eyles, F. Zulu Self-taught with Key, 1900. 

Stuart, P. A. A Zulu Grammar for Beginners, Part 1,1907. The ortho- 
graphy rules decided in 1907 were carried out in this publication. 
Part II has never appeared, but a revised edition of Part I was 
issued in 1932. 


Otto, Br. Zulu Konstruktive Elemente, 1907. 


Suter, F. Lessons in Zulu (first publication was undated). This little 
book, also based on the orthographic findings of the 1907 conference, 
of which the author was secretary, has been widely used, and con- 
stantly reprinted, though unfortunately not brought up to date. 


Bryant, A. T. Incwadi Yesingisi Nesizulu: Zulu without a grammar, an 
English-Zulu Phrase-Book. Pietermaritzburg 1909. A very useful 
little volume. 


Wanger, W. Konversations-Grammatik der Zulu-sprache. Mariannhill, 
1917. A mine of valuable information replete with idiomatic 
sentences and full treatment of syntax. An enormous work of over 
750 pages. 

Werner, A. Zulu Exercises, c. 1920. 


M.F.W. Elementary Zulu: a course of Easy Elementary Lessons in the 
Zulu Language. Cape Town, 1921. ~ 


Kempe, A. R. and Leisegang, H. K. IJgrama lesizulu. 1922. This re- 
markable book is the first attempt at the writing of a Zulu grammar 
in the vernacular. 


Samuelson, R.C.A. Zulu Grammar, Durban 1925. Contributes nothing 
new to our knowledge of Zulu. 


Doke,C.M. Text Book of Zulu Grammar, University of the Witwaters- 
rand Press 1927. Represents a new treatment of the language both 
in manner of approach and grammatical structure adopted. 
Employs conjunctive writing and has a wide treatment of syntax. 
The second edition (1931) is in the orthography recommended 
by the Central Orthography Committee. 


Wanger, W. Scientific Zulu Grammar, Vol. 1, Stuttgart, 1927. Part of 
an ambitious scheme to comprise three volumes. Part I deals with 
phonetics and the noun. It is a difficult book even for the 
advanced student, but is a real contribution to the study of Zulu, 
only marred by the obsession of the author to connect Zulu with 
Sumerian. 


Doke, C. M. and Grant, E.W. Graded Zulu Exercises, Lovedale, 1932. 
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Mention should also be made of the following works bearing on 
grammatical problems in Zulu. 


Bryant, A.T. Igrama Lesingisi. A grammar of the English language for 
Native students. Neither the first nor the second edition is dated. 

Faye, C. U. ‘‘ The Influence of ‘ Hlonipa’ on the Zulu clicks,” Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. III, Pt. IV, 1925. 


Doke, C. M. Zulu Syntax and Analysis (in preparation). 


(b) Phonetical 


Doke, C. M. “A Dissertation on the Phonetics of the Zulu Language,” 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. II, Part IV, pp. 685- 
729... 1923. 

Meinhof, C. “ Zur Lautlehre des Zulu,” in Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen- 
sprachen, XIV, 4, 1924. A treatment uniform with his historico- 
phonetical work on Bantu languages. Revised and issued as a 
chapter in his English translation (by v. Warmelo) of the well- 
known Lautlehre der Bantusprachen (1932). 

Doke, C.M. The Phonetics of the Zulu Language, 1920. A treatise of 
descriptive phonetics, including a study of phonetic phenomena, 
tone and word-formation. The tone-values of all syllables of 
examples are given throughout the work. 


(c) Lexicographical 

Dohne, J. L. A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary. Cape Town, 1857. Built on 
etymological lines, somewhat tainted with Xhosa, but no doubt 
formed the basis of later Zulu dictionaries. 

Colenso, J. W. Zulu-English Dictionary, 1861. A second edition ap- 
peared in 1878, and it is now in its fourth edition. Contains up- 
wards of 10,000 words. 

Roberts, C. English-Zulu Dictionary, 1880. ‘This is really only a voca- 
bulary, and reached its sixth edition in 1915. 

Mate, P. Kleines Deutsch-Kaffrisches Worterbuch, ‘1891. 

Bryant, A. T. Isigama, ukuti nje, Inncwadi yamazwi esingisi ecastselwe 
ngokwabantu. Two impressions of this appeared undated, printed 
at Pinetown, Natal. In 1917 Bryant published his Abridged 
English-Zulu Word-Book. 

Perrins, English-Zulu Dictionary went through several editions before 
being revised in 1917. 
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‘« An Interpreter,” An Easy Zulu Vocabulary and Phrase Book, 1902. 


Bryant, A. T. Zulu-English Dictionary, 1905. Contains about 20,000 
Zulu words. There is much superfluous matter of a comparative 
linguistic nature. Its chief merits are in the profuse idiomatic 
illustrations of the words, and the interpretation of the pronuncia- 
tion, recognising, amongst other things, aspiration. This is still the 
best Zulu dictionary—though now just out of print. 


Wanger, W. Catholic Zulu Terminology, 1913. Though Sectarian, this 
is a mine of lexicographical information. 


Samuelson, R.C. The King Cetshwayo Zulu Dictionary, 1923. Contains 
over 22,000 words, and contains a large collection of proverbs and 
idioms. The duplication of 250 pages of a special dictionary 
extracted from the other part is an annoying and useless addition to 
the size and expense of the book. 


Bryant, A, T. A valuable unpublished MS. of.a really worthy English- 
Zulu Dictionary. 


(d) Folk-lore 


Callaway, H. Izinganekwane nensumansumane nezindaba zabantu, Parts 
I and II 1866, Parts III, IV and V 1867, Part VI 1868. A very 
valuable collection of ‘‘ nursery tales,”’ traditions and histories, in the 
words of the Natives themselves with parallel English translation. 


The Religious System of the Amazulu, Part I, ‘ uNkulu- 
nkulu ” 1868 ; Part II, ‘‘ Amatongo,” 1869 ; Part III, ‘‘ Izinyanga,”’ 
1870. The work which was to include a fourth part ‘‘ Abatakati ” 
was never finished. The work was issued in parallel Zulu text and 
English translation. 

Part I was reprinted and edited by W. Wanger in 1913. 


Wanger, W. Between 1911 and 1913 issued The Collector, a series 
containing miscellaneous contributions on a variety of subjects, 
giving much valuable information. 


Samuelson, L. H. Some Zulu Customs and Folklore, 1911. Written in 
English. An enlargement of this appeared in 1930, under the title 
of Zululand, Its Traditions, Legends, Customs and Folklore. 


Mbata, A. H.S. and Mdhladhla, G. C. S. uCakijana Bogcololo, 1927. 
A delightfully written series of tales mostly dealing with uCakijana. 
Reference should also be made to the series of works published by J. 
Stuart, in which much folk-lore is included [see under (g) ]. 
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(e) Proverb-lore 


Mayr, F. “ Zulu Proverbs,” in Anthropos VII, 1912, pp. 957-963. 
Contains 129 proverbs and English translations. 


Stuhardt, J. G. “A collection of Zulu Proverbs,” Nada, 1930, 1931. 
Contains 144 proverbs with English translation and explanation. 


Colenso, J. W. includes 46 at the end of his Dictionary. 


Samuelson, R. C., has a great number mixed with other “idioms and 
useful sayings ”’ in a section of his Dictionary. 


(f) £thnology, History, Customs in the Vernacular 


Fuze, M. M. Abantu Abamnyama Lapa Bavela Ngakona, 1922. The 
first attempt at history in the vernacular. It is full of interesting 
matter written in very good Zulu. 

Lamula, P. Uzulukamalandela, 1924, claims to be “‘ a most practical and 
concise compendium of African History, combined with Genealogy, 
Chronology, Geography and Biography.” The general “ get-up ” 
of the book leaves much to be desired. A second and enlarged 
edition appeared in 1931. 

Mpanza, M. J. uGugabadele, Incwadi Yamastko esizwe sakwa Zulu. 
1930. A good collection of Zulu customs concisely told, and 
commented upon as to their value from the Christian standpoint. 
Marred by the inclusion of irrelevant photographs. 


(g) Other Important Vernacular Work 


Colenso, J. W., edited Three Native Accounts of the Visit of the Bishop of 
Natal to uMpande, King of the Zulus, 1860, containing glossary, 
notes and English translation. A third edition was issued in 1901. 

Colenso, J. W. and Ngidi, W. Umzimba Ozwayo, 1881. A splendid 
manual of physiology and hygiene. 

Anon. Ukuhamba kwe Vangeli e Afrika, 1904. A kaleidoscopic account 
of Mission work throughout the continent of Africa. Well written 
and illustrated, and contains 455 pages. 

Bryant, A.T. Ukupila kwomzimba, Mariannhill 1922. A more technical 
book on physiology and hygiene. 

Dube, J. L. Isita Esikulu Somuntu Omnyama Nguye Ugobo Lwake. 
1922. An attempt to lead Native thought along the lines of self-help. 
Second edition appeared in 1928. 
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Faye, C. Zulu References, 1923. Contains some admirable examples 
of literary Zulu of various types. 


Stuart, J. uTulasizwe, 123 pp. 1923. 
uHlangakula, 160 pp. 1924. 
uBaxoxele, 224 pp. 1924. 
uKulumetule, 240 pp. 1925. 


uVusezakiti, 128 pp. 1926. ~ 
This series of books is the result of many years of collecting by Mr. 
Stuart, and contains a wealth of material in history, folk-lore, “ izi- 
bongo ” and descriptions of Native life. The Zulu is of the best, 
being mostly taken down verbatim from Natives of standing. 


Grant, E. W. ‘“ The Izibongo of the Zulu chiefs,” Bantu Studies, Vol. 
III, pp. 205-244, 1928. A wide collection made by the aid of the 
dictaphone, in Zulu text with translation into English, and annota- 
tion. 


Mohrle, J. IJmisebenzi yasekaya, Rome, 1929. A useful manual of 
domestic economy written by one of the Sisters of Mariannhill. 
Dube, J. L. JInsila ka Tshaka, 1930. The story of Jege, one of the 

personal attendants of the Zulu King, Chaka. 


Bryant, A. T. Imsebenzi Yamapulazi, 1930. A complete book on 
agriculture and a mine of information on Zulu terms connected with 
farming. 


(The foregoing list does not include the growing body of religious 
literature and books written for school use.) 


(h) Important Translations 


The Bible is represented by several translations in Zulu, probably 
the best is that published by the Hermannsburg Mission. Of the New 


Testament the Colenso version stands out. 
Samuelson, L..H. Agathos kanye nezinye izindaba, 1902. A fairly good 
version of ‘‘ Agathos and Other Stories,” by Wilberforce. 


Stuart, J. Kwe Sukela, 1926; and uVulinggondo, 1929. Very fine 


translations of some of Aesop’s “‘ Fables,” and a fine contribution to 
Zulu literature. 
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(2) A LIST OF RHODESIAN NDEBELE PUBLICATIONS 


Weale, M. E. Matabele and Makalaka Vocabularies, Cape Town 1893. 


Arranged in three parallel columns, ‘‘ English, Tabele and Kalaka.” 
Elliot, W. A. Dictionary of the Tebele and Shuna Languages, 1897. 


Ivangeli ela gwalwa fioMatu: Matthew’s Gospel, 1903. 


Carnegie, M. M. Izilayezelo, 1906. A translation of “ Line upon 
Line.” 


Elliot, W. A. Notes for a Sindebele Dictionary and Grammar, 1911. 

Carnegie, D. and M. Uguhamba Gwomhambi, 1913. A translation of 
Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 

O’Neil, J Grammar of the Sindebele Dialect of Zulu, 1913. 

O’Neil, J. Sindebele Phrase Book and Vocabulary. 

Itestamente Elitja, New Testament, 1917. 

Jones, N. Ugwalo Lwenkonzo, 1920. 

Whiteside, J. Indlela Yogukolwa, 1920. Catechism. 


Jones, N. ‘‘Sindebele Proverbs,” Nada, 1925, pp. 65-73. Contains 64 
proverbs, with 18 additional ones by G. Taylor. 


Anon. Ugwalo Lwobubili Lwabafundayo Besikolo, 1925. 

Ugwalo Lwabantwana, 5th ed. 1928. 

Makeba, S. Izifundo zevangeli li ka Mako, 1927. An exposition of 
Mark’s Gospel. 

Whiteside, J. Izthlabelo Zogudumisa Umlimu. Hymnal revised and 
enlarged, 1929. 


APPENDIX E 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN SOTHO 
(Contributed by Professor G. P. Lestrade) 


(a) Grammatical 


Casalis, E. Etudes sur la langue Séchuana, Paris, 1842. Jacottet main- 
tains this is Southern Sotho. (See TSwana bibliography). 


Schrumpf, Ch. ‘A long grammatical note on Sesuto ” (Jacottet), Z. D. 
M. G. 1862. If Casalis’ work above is Southern Sotho, then this 
must be too, as the language appears to be same. But see 
TSwana bibliography. 


Mabille, A. Helps to learn Sesuto, Morija, 1876. “‘ Even to-day a mine of 
materials for a better treatment of Sesuto’” (Jacottet). 


Kriger, F. H. Steps to learn the Sesuto language, Morija, 1878. cf. 
Jacottet’s note of this on p. xv of his Introduction to the Grammar 
of the Sesuto language (see below). 


Jacottet, ES Elementary Sketch of Sesuto Grammar, Morija, 1893. 
Appeared as an introduction to A. Mabille’s Sesuto-English 
Vocabulary (see below). 


Practical Method to learn Sesuto, Morija, 1907. 2nd ed., 
with appendix by H. E. Jankie, Morija, 1928. Consists of a piece- 
meal treatment of the grammar, with exercises, and a short Soetho- 
English vocabulary. The appendix in the 2nd edition (Additions 
to Practical Method) embraces lists of derivations, doublets, 
synonyms, homonyms, borrowings, word-tracing, phrases and 
idioms, and proverbial expressions. ‘The whole book is excellent, 
though the grammatical standpoint is somewhat antiquated. The- 
appendix is a mine of useful information. 


Grammar of the Sesuto Language (ed.C.M. Doke). Special 
number of Bantu Studies, Vol. III, 1927. This is Jacottet’s magnum 
opus, and the best scientific treatment of Southern Sotho to date. 
A feature of the book is a more complete treatment of syntax than 
has yet appeared in any Sotho grammar, Southern, Northern or 
T8wana. The grammatical treatment is a little antiquated, but 
the book is very thorough. Like the later editions of the Dictionary 
(see below) it marks vowel-qualities in the case of the e and 0 vowels. 
There is a useful introduction, dealing with inter alia ‘the place 
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of the language,” ‘‘ grammars and dictionaries” (a useful biblio- 
graphy, marred by an attack on Endemann’s Dictionary), 
“literature,” “ orthography ” and “dialects.” Mangoaela’s collabo- 
ration, announced in the title-page and gracefully acknowledged in 
the Introduction, is evident everywhere, and Doke’s eating t is of a 
very pious kind. 

Endemann, K. Versuch einer Grammatik des Sotho, Berlin 1876. Con- 
tains frequent references to Southern Sotho (under the title Siid- 
Sotho), which Endemann regards as one of the five dialects of Sotho 
generally. 

Meinhof, C., in Grundziige einer vergleichenden Grammatik der Bantu- 
sprachen. 

v. Warmelo, N. J., in Gliederung der siidafrikanischen Bantusprachen. 

Engelbrecht, J., in Suffixbildung in den siidafrikanischen Bantusprachen. 


The last three titles contain occasional references to points in 
Southern Sotho grammar. 

Jacottet, E. Grammar e nyenyane ea Sesotho, Morija, 1908, with various 
reprints. Presents the main points in Sotho grammar, through the 
language itself, somewhat piecemeal, but simply and clearly. 

Likarabo tsa Grammar e nyenyane ea Sesotho, Morija, 1928. 
Answers to the exercises in the above. 


(b) Phonetical 


Tucker, A. N. The comparative phonetics of the Suto-Chuana group of 
Bantu languages, Longmans, 1929. Contains, inter alia, a very full 
study of Southern Sotho phonetics, with a good introduction to the 
tonetics as well. 

Jacottet, E. Grammar of the Sesuto Language (see above). Part I of this 
work—‘ The Sounds ”—is a summary description of the sounds of 
the language, the sound-attributes, and sound-changes. A useful 
feature in the treatment of the vowels is the marking of the three e 
and the three o sounds as é, e, € and 0, 0, 6 respectively, which is now 
also done in the latest editions of .the dictionaries. The other 
grammars all contain short sketches of the phonetics, very summary 
and not very accurate. Jacottet’s has been specially cited because it 
is easily the best. 

Lestrade, G. P. ‘‘ The practical orthography of the S. A. Bantu lang- 
guages,” Bantu Studies, III, 3, Contains inter alia references to 
Southern Sotho phonetics. 
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The school readers in the language are interesting as affording 
material roughly classified according to phonetic make-up. The works 
of Meinhof and his school, and that of Johnston, are studded with occa- 
sional references to Southern Sotho phonetics. Beach, D. M., has some 
unpublished research material in Sotho phonetics, especially tonetics. 


(c) Lexicographical 


Mabille, A. Sesuto-English Dictionary, Morija, 1876, 1893, 1904, 1911, 
1924 ; later editions ed. Dieterlen. The standard Southern Sotho 
dictionary. Contains over 20,000 words. In the later editions, 
two, in the last, three e and o vowels are distinguished. The 
arrangement is partly etymological and partly alphabetical. The 
work is very full and accurate, but there are some omissions and 
inaccuracies. 

English-Sesuto Vocabulary, 1894, 1905, 1908, 1911, 1925 
later editions ed. Casalis. Now attains the dimensions of a full 
dictionary. Good. 

Norton, W. A. ‘‘ Sesuto Etymology,” S. A. J. S., 1918. Specimen of 
etymological dictionary. Only A—F are treated, very scantily, and 
the contractions are confusing. = 

———— “Native Star Names,” S. A. J. S., 1909. 

Anon. Puisano ea SeSotho le SeEnglish, Morija, 1916. Phrase-book, 
containing also vocabularies. Short and elementary. 

Jacottet, E. Practical Methed to learn Sesuto (see above). Contains a 
short but useful Sotho-English vocabulary. 

Junod, H. A. The Life of a South African Tribe, 2nd ed., Macmillan, 
1927. Contains a list of Southern Sotho kinship terms. 

v. Warmelo, N. J. Kinship terminology of the South African Bantu, 
Govt. Printer, Pretoria, 1931. Contains Southern Sotho kinship 
terms. 

Watt, J. M. and Brandwijk, M. G. ‘ Suto Medicines, III,” Bantu 
Studies, III: 3. Contains a list of Southern Sotho names of medi- 
cinal plants. 


Ramseyer, P. Left unpublished material, additional to Sotho dictionary. 


(d) Folklore 


Arbousset, J. T. Relation d’un voyage d’exploration au nord-est de la 
colonie du Cap de Bonne-Espérance, Paris, 1842. Contains a Sotho 
folk-tale, in French. 
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Dornan, S. S. ‘‘ The Basuto, their traditional history and folklore,’’ 
Pro. Rhod. Sc. Ass., 1908. 


Jacottet, E. ‘‘ Contes et légendes des Bassoutos,” Revue des Traditions 
popularies, 1888. 


Contes populaires des Bassoutos, Leroux, Paris, 1895. Sotho 
tales in French translation only. 


The treasury of Ba-Suto lore. Volume I, Morija and Kegan 
Paul, 1909. 42 tales in Sotho, with English translation. 


LitSomo tsa Basotho, Morija, Buka ea pele 1909, éa bobeli 
1911. Book I contains a reprint of the tales in the Treasury. Book 
II contains 45 fresh tales. 


Laydevant, F. ‘“‘ La poésie chez les Basutos,” Africa, 111: 4. Contains 
inter alia specimens of praise-songs in Sotho and French. 


Mangoaela, Z. D. Lithoko tsa marena a Basotho, Morija, 1921, 1923. 
Praise-songs of the chiefs. Only the text is given, there is no ex- 
planatory matter whatever, and this is in a way a defect in the book, 
since without some notes of this kind the praises are often unintel- 
ligible. 

Norton, W. A. “‘ Sesuto songs and music,” S. A. J. S., 1909. 

“* African Native Melodies,” S. A. J. S., 1915. 


“ African melodies,” J. Afr. Soc., XVIII. 
The last three titles contain the words of the songs, in Sotho, with 
English translation, often quite unreliable. 


“* Sesuto praises of the chiefs,” S. A. J. S., 1921. 


“* Sesuto and Sechuana Praises,” T, R. S. S. Af., X : 4. 
The last two titles contain Southern Sotho praise-songs, in the 
recognised orthography, often unreliable as to text, with translation 
into English, often quite problematical. 

Mapetla, J. Liphoofolo, Linonyana, Lttaola, le lithoko tsa tsona (Animals, 
Birds, Witch-bones, and their praises), Morija, 1928. Praise-songs, 
often with some explanation. 

Norton, W. A. and Velaphe, H. “Some Sesuto Riddles with their 
translations,” S. A. J. S.1924. 68 riddles, in Sotho and English. 

Bereng, D. C. T. Lithothokiso tsa Moshoeshoe le tse ling (Praises of 
Moshesh and other praises), Morija, 1931. 

Scully, N. ‘‘ Native Tunes heard and collected in Basutoland,” Bantu 
Studies V: 3 Tunes only. 
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Sechefo, J. ‘‘ The twelve lunar months among the Basuto,”’ Anthropos, 
IV, V. Translations of the traditions recorded by Sekese in Mekhoa 
le Maele a Basotho (see below). The English is wild and wonderful 
in the extreme. 


Sekese, A. Mekhoa le maele a Basotho (Customs and Proverbs), Morija, 
1907, 1931. This was previously issued as Mekhoa ea Ba-Sotho le 
Maele le Litfomo. Subsequently the Litfomo were left out. Be- 
sides proverbs and ethnographical material, the book also contains 
scattered bits of other folk-lore. 


Werner, A. ‘‘ The Ballad of Saole,” J. Afr. Soc. 1932. A Sotho thoko 
translated into English verse. 


Jacottet, E. Among his papers additional unpublished folk-lore material 
exists. 


(e) Proverb-Lore 


Sekese, A. Mekhoa le maele a Basotho (see above). Contains a large 
coliection of proverbs and proverbial and idiomatic sayings mixed, 
of which about 600 are pure proverbs, and about 250 proverbial and 
idiomatic sayings. Each item is accompanied with an explanatory 
note. A first-rate work. 

The author has further material not included in this publication. 


Jankie, H. E. ‘‘ Additions to Practical Method ” in Practical Method to 
learn Sesuto, 2nd ed. A fair collection of proverbs and proverbial 
and idiomatic sayings, translated into English. 


Werner, A. “ The wisdom of the Ethiopians,” African Monthly III. 
Sotho proverbs in English translation. 


(f) Ethnology, etc., in Vernacular 


Sekese, A. Mekhoa le maele a BaSotho (see above). The first part of 
this is devoted to a description of the life and customs of the Southern 
BaSotho, and is very good. 


Ellenberger, D. F. Histort ea Basotho. Karolo 1: Mehla ea Boholo- 
holo (History of the B., Pt. I. Ancient Times). An adaptation of the 
English History of the Basuto by the same author. 


Segoete, E. Raphepheng (Old Scorpion), Morija, 1913. Chapters on 
the life of the old BaSotho, cast into the form of descriptions by an 
old MoSotho who is very sarcastic about modern degenerates, and 
who is given the characterising name he bears in consequence. The 
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descriptions are superficial, and there is a lot of moralising. But the 
style is lively, and there are some good hits at modern affectations. 


Anon. Melao e lumeletsoeng ke lekhotla la sechaba bakeng sa tsamaiso ea 
Basotho. (Laws agreed to by the national council in regard to the 
government of the Basotho), Morija 1928. Interesting as a state- 
ment of modern adaptations of old Sotho political ideas to modern 
conditions. 


(g) Other Important Vernacular Work 


Sekese, A.M. Bukana ea t§omo tsa Pitso ea Linonyana le Tseko ea Sefofu 
le Seritsa (Book of the stories of The Parliament of the Birds and 
The Quarrel of the Blind Man and the Lame Man), Morija 1928. 
A most amusing book. The language is salt of the people, the 
situations are a beautiful take-off on the procedure at a pitso. The 
second story is not so amusing as the first. 


Mangoaela, Z. D. Har’a libatana le linyamatsane (Among wild animals 
and buck), Morija 1913. A collection of stories about the life of the 
animals, and about hunting. The style of these stories is extra- 
ordinarily vivid, and their literary excellence is of no mean order. 
The language is wonderfully expressive and varied in vocabulary. 


Motsamai, E. Mehla ea Malimo (The days of the cannibals), Morija 
1912. Stories about Basutoland in the days when cannibalism was 
rife. Inferior in style to most of the other works under this heading, 
it is nevertheless interesting on account of what is described. 


Mofolo, T. Moeti oa Bochabela (The traveller to the East), Morija 1907 
and several reprints. This book has been described as “ the Sotho 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” Its theme is somewhat similar, but the work- 
ing out is quite different. The language, like Mofolo’s language 
everywhere, is extraordinarily rich and varied, and the descriptions 
of life and nature in the days in which the story takes place are fine. 


Pitseng (the name of the village in which the story takes 
place), Morija 1910, and several reprints. ‘The first ‘‘ novel” in 
Sotho, describing the love-story of a young Christian youth and girl. 
The language and style are not so forcible as in Moet: or Chaka, 
but the descriptions of life in a semi-Christian village, and of the 
hero’s journeyings and meetings with all kinds of people, are lively 
and amusing. There is naturally a good deal of moralising in the 
story. 

-— Chaka, Morija 1925. A full-dress historical novel and 
character-sketch. ‘The most ambitious literary effort that has yet 
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appeared in Sotho. The language and style are magnificent in 
places, and always on a high level, the arrangement of matter is 
skilful and inspiring. The book has been translated into English by 
F. H. Dutton. 


Segoete, E. Monono ke moholi, ke mouane (Riches are mist, vapour), 
Morija, 1926. The story is too intricate to indicate briefly. Much 
of it lies in areas where BaSotho are in contact with Europeans and 
other Bantu tribes. The language is not so pure as that of most of 
the other works but is lively, and the story itself is interesting and 
well worked out. 


Maile, M. Ramasoabi le Potso, Morija 1928. Records in the form of a 
conversation the life of a man and his wife who live in disharmony 
until the woman is converted, when their life changes for the better. 

Jacottet, E. Bukana ea Histori ea Lesotho, Morija, 1928. Short school 
history of Basutoland. 


Ellenberger, D. F. History ea Bakhothu, Morija 1910. History of 
Hottentots, Korana, Griqua, etc. 


Anon. Litaba tsa lilemo (Happenings of the years). Useful list of dates 
of South African history, chiefly from the standpoint of Basutoland. 


Duby, S. Ta leholimo le tsa lefatse (Things of the sky and of the earth), 
Morija 1910. Elementary astronomy and astronomical geography. 
Good. 

Casalis, E. Geography kapa thuto ea linaha le mebuso ea lefatke, Morija . . . 
A general geography. 

Mokaola (Venereal Disease), Morija 1912. Has since been 
superseded by Good’s Buka ea Bahlankana. 

Jacottet, E. Geography ea South Africa, Morija 1928. Though most of 
the geographical terms used are English, some useful Sotho ones are 
found. 

Macvicar, N., trs. Mahase, A. Paballo ea ’mele (Care of the body), 
Morija 1921. Elementary hygiene and sanitation. Illustrated. 
Excellent. 

Anon. Thuso ea pele kotsing (First Aid), Morija 1928. 


Good, P. Buka ea bahlankana (Book for young men), Morija 1924. 
Sexual hygiene for young men. 


Huss, B. Temo har’a ba batso ba South Africa (Agriculture among the 


black people of South Africa), Morija 1923, - Excellent elementary 
agricultural reader. 


we 
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Staples, E. G., adapted by Wacher, L. F. Lithuto tse qalang tsa temo 
(First lessons in Agriculture), 1927. Originally issued by the 
Uganda Agricultural Dept. Adapted for Basutoland. 


Mangoaela, Z. D. Tsoelo-pele ea Lesotho (Progress of Basutoland), 
Morija 1928. Sketches the advance of Basutoland under European 
influence. Very well written in Mangoaela’s usual lively style. 


Dyke, A. Leeto la ho ea Egepeta le Palestine (Journey to Egypt and Pale- 
stine), Morija 1921. Very well illustrated. 


Dieterlen, H. Palestine kamoo e neng e le kateng mehleng ea Jesu (Pale- 
stine as it was in the days of Jesus), Morija 1914. Largely based on 
internal evidence from the N.T. 


Casalis, A. Hustori ea Sechaba sa Iseraele (History of the people of 
Israel), Morija 1926. Conventional. Five good maps. 

Anon. Bophelo ba kereke ea Jesu Kreste lefatSeng (Life of the church of 
Jesus Christ in the world), Morija 1911. Church history. Very 
well written. 

Casalis, A. Buka tsa Bibele le bangoli ba tsona (The books of the Bible 
and their writers), Morija 1911 (4th ed.). Introduction to Biblical 
studies and criticism. 


Dieterlen, H. Esau le Jakobo. Samsone, moahloli oa Iseraele (E. and 
J.; S., Judge of Israel), Morija 1927. 


Duby, S. Ruthe oa Moabe, Morija 1919. 


Anon. Mahlomola le lefu le tsoho ea Jesu Kreste (Passion, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ), Morija (1926 ?). 


Meylan, A., trs. Mabille, A. Phuthollo ea mantsoe le mabitso a Bibele 
(Explanation of the words and names of the Bible), Morija, 1912. 
Handbook to Bible study. Very thorough. Adapted rather than 
translated. 


Coillard, F. Matfohlo a lentsoe le halalelang la Molimo (Anthology from 
the Holy Word of God), Testamente ea Khale (O. T.), Morija 1912. 


Bonnefon, D. Matsohlo a lentsoe le halalelang la Molimo, Testamente e 
ncha (N. T.), Morija 1912. 


Anon. Lipolelo tse ling tsa Bibele (Some Bible Tales), Morija 1917. 
Retells the stories of the Bible simply. 


Dumas, E. Litemana tse ling tsa Bibele tse lokelang bakuli le magheku 
(Certain verses of the Bible suited to ill and old people), Morija 1927. 
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Kohler, F. Kakaretso ea litaba tsa Bibele (Summary of the events in the 
Bible), Morija 1913. Summary of Biblical events, in question and 
answer form. 

Duvoisin, L. Hlaloso ea evangeli e ngoliloeng ke Luka (Explanation of the 
gospel written by Luke), Morija 1913. 

Duby, S. Hlaloso ea Liketso tsa Baapostola (Comm. on Acts), Morija 
1911. 

Jacottet, E. Hlaloso ea Epistole ea pele ho Ba-Korinthe (Comm. on Corin- 
thians I), Morija 1912. 

Dieterlen, H. Hlaloso ea Epistole e ngoletsoeng Ba- Roma (Explanation of 
the epistle written to the R.), Morija 1912. 

Marzolff, H. Hlaloso ea Liepistole tse ling tsa Moapostola Pauluse : 7 le 2 
Ba-Thessalonika, Ba-Filippi, Ba-Kolosse (Explanation of certain 
epistles of Paul the Apostle : 1 and 2 Thess., etc.), Morija 1907. 

Duby, S. Hlaloso ea Epistole ea Jakobo (Comm. on James), Morija 1916. 


Hlaloso ea Epistole ea pele ho Timothea (Comm. on 1 Timothy), 
Morija 1917. 


Hlaloso ea Liepistole tsa Johanne le Juda (Comm. on epp. of 
John and Jude), Morija 1911. = 
Hlaloso ea buka ea T§enolo (Comm. on Revelat.), Morija 1915.. 
Anon. Katekisema ea lithuto tsa Religione ea Bokreste (Catechism of 
Instruction in Christian religion), Morija, 8th ed. 1916. 
Anon. Katekismanyane ea litaba tsa Bibele (Small Catechism of Bible 
matters), Morija 1925. 
Anon. Katekismanyane e nkiloeng ho ea Luther (Small Catechism taken 
from that of Luther), Morija 1921. 


Anon. T¥ebeletso ea Kereke (Order of Church Service), Morija, 5th ed. 
1924. 


Anon. T¥ebeletso ea letsatst la Morena le ea mekete ea Kereke (Order of 
service on the Lord’s Day and on festival-days of the Church), Merija 
1921. 


Anon. Buka ea merapelo ea pontseng (Book of Common Prayer), S.P.C.K. 
1926. 


Anon. Liturgy e leng tsa t&ebeletso ca kereke ea Lesotho (Liturgy i.e. order 
of service of the Church of Basutoland), S. P. C. K. 


Anon. Katekisema ea Provinse hommoho le lenaneo la lithuto (Catechism 
of the Province together with the order of the lessons), S.P.C.K. 
1927. 
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Anon. Komunione e halalelang (Holy Communion), S. P. C. K. 1925. 


Anon. Mokhoa oa ho etsa Komunione (Order of conducting Holy Com- 
munion), S. P. C. K. 1925. 


Anon. Bukanyana ea merapelo ea batho ba kereke (Little book of prayers 
for Church people), S. P. C. K. 1911. 


Anon. Eukariste e halalelang (Holy Eucharist), S. S. M. Modderpoort. 
Rolt. Bophelo ba Jesu Kreste (Life of Jesus Christ), S. P. C. K. 1927. 
Anon. Tsela ea poloko I, II (Way of deliverance), S. S. M. Modderpoort. 
Anon. Tsela ea khalalelo (Way of holiness), S. S. M., Modderpoort. 
Anon. Bahalaleli, I-VI (Saints, I-VI), S. P. C. K. 


Anon. Almanaka ea Babali ba Bibele (Almanac of Bible Readers), 
International Bible Students’ Assoc. 


Dieterlen, H. Megogo (Talks), Morija, 2nd ed. 1911. Talks on various 
subjects concerning the Christian life. 


Bahlankana ba Fora (The young men of France), Morija 
1918. ‘Talks on religious and moral subjects to the Sotho troops in 
France during the late war. 

Smit, C.J. v. R. Bophelo,’Nete le Thabo ho Litho tsa Kereke ea Ba-Ned. 
Geref. ba Vristata (Life, Truth and Joy to the members of the D. R. 
Church in the O.F.S.), Nasionale Pers, Bloemfontein, n.d. 

Botlalo ba Moea o halalelang (Life of the Holy Spirit), 
no imprint or date. 

Murray, A. trsl. Dyke, A. Morena u re rute ho rapela (Lord teach us 
to pray), Morija 1913. A translation of Murray’s well-known 
“ Heer leer ons bidden.”’ 

Mohapeloa, J. Mating a phehoang (Cooked light beers), Morija 1924. 
Against the use of brewed or fermented drinks. 

Casalis, A. Jesu Kreste Molisa 0a molemo (Jesus Christ the Good Shep- 
herd), Morija 1927. 

Segoete, E. Mohlala oa Jesu Kreste (The footsteps of Jesus Christ), 
Morija 1924. 

Motsamai, E. Kereke (The Church), Morija 1925. Disquisition on the 
Church and its life. 

Dieterlen, H. Bukana ea ’Moleli (Little book for the Catechist), Morija 
1913. 


T§okoloho (Conversion), Morija 1914, 
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Sekokotoana, B. Habo mina la nko (The home of nasal discharge, i.e. 
where people weep), Morija..... 


Motebang, C. Chobeliso (Abduction), Moria 19}5. 

Sekokotoana, B. Lefu le t¥abehang la boroko (The awful disease of sleep, 
i.e. spiritual inertia), Morija 1913. 

Segoete, E. Moea oa bolisa (The spirit of shepherding), Morija 1915. 

Anon. Lifela tsa kereke (Church Hymns), S. P. C, K., 1927. C. of E. 
Hymnal. 

Anon. Lifela tsa Sione le tsa bojaki (Hymns of Zion and Christendom), 
Morija, 18th ed., 1928. The standard Hymn-book. In use by 
several denominations. 

Anon. Pina tsa mekete ea kereke le tse ling (Hymns for church festivals 
and other hymns), Morija, 3rd ed., 1926. 

Anon. Lipina tsa likolo tsa Sondaha (Sunday-school hymns), no imprint, 
n.d. 

Anon. Lipina tsa ltkolo tse phahameng (Songs for high schools), Morija 
1918. The standard of the music in this book is unusually high, the 
tunes being mostly from classical composers of standing. 

Anon. Sepeleta sa Adama (Adam’s Spelling-book), Morija, 1916. 

Anon. Sepeleta se secha (New spelling-book), Morija 1928. 

Anon. Paliso tsa Sesotho (Sotho Readers) Buka ea bana, ea pele, ea 2, 3, 
4, 5, Morija, various dates. An excellent series of readers. Beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated. 

Franz, G. H. Buka ea bana ea ho gala Sub-Std. A (First book for 
children), Nasionale Pers, Bloemfontein 1928. 

’Mulakhoro (Opener of the gate) Sub-Std. B. Nasionale 
Pers, Bloemfontein, 1930. 
The last two titles are according to a more modern method of 
teaching reading. 

Leselinyana la Lesotho (The Little Light of Basutoland), Morija, weekly. 
Besides religious matter, this paper contains also news, and articles 
about Basutoland, customs, language, etc. An excellent paper. 

Naleli ea Lesotho (‘The Star of Basutoland), Weekly. 

Mochochonono (The Comet), Morija, weekly. Children’s paper. 

’Ma bana (The Mother of Children). A woman’s, esp. mother’s paper. 

Mofalimehi (‘The Watcher), Morija, quarterly. Religious. 
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Serumule (The Torch), D. R. C. monthly. 


Umteteli wa Bantu, Abantu-Batho, The Bantu World, The African 
World, The African Voice, Umsebenzi, etc., all contain occasional 
articles in Southern Sotho. 


(h) Important translations 
Besides the translations and adaptations mentioned under (g) : 


Bunyan, J. Leeto la Mokreste (Pilgrim’s Progress), Morija, 1922. A 
very good translation. The book is well printed and illustrated. 
Bibele, B. F. B.S. The complete Bible was first issued in 1872. The 
complete N. T. had appeared in 1855, the Psalms in the same year. 
There have been several revisions and many reprints. 

Lestrade, G. P., is preparing a series of translations into Afrikaans of some 
representative Sotho material inter alia from Moeti, Pitseng, Har’a 
libatana, etc. 


APPENDIX F 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTHERN SOTHO 
(Contributed by Professor G. P. Lestrade) 


I. Published Material 


(a) Grammatical 


Endemann, K. Versuch einer Grammatik des Sotho (Wilhelm Hetz, 
Berlin, 1876). The classical and standard work on the grammar of 
the language. Deals also with phonetics and phonology, and refers 
to the grammatical forms of TSwana and Southern Sotho, though its 
main language is Northern Sotho, and in particular Pedi. Very full 
and accurate. The spelling is Endemann’s own, based on the 
Lepsius system. The grammatical analysis and terminology are 
somewhat antiquated. - 


“Mitteilungen iiber die Sotho-Neger,” Zéschr. f. Ethno- 
logie, 1872. Includes a short grammatical sketch of Northern Sotho 
(22 pp.) s 

Worterbuch der Sotho-Sprache (see below). Contains 
grammatical notes, especially about word-building. 


Beyer, G. Hand-book of the Pedi-Transvaal Sotho language (Morija, 
1920.) Practical manual of the language, chiefly Pedi (but with a 
number of non-Pedi forms included), with exercises, dialogues, 
vocabularies and introduction to the phonetics. Very short and 


elementary, but fairly good as far as it goes. The spelling is that of 
the 1910 agreement. 


Franz, G. H. and Mathabathe, T. P. An outline of English-Transvaal- 
Sesotho Grammar and Composition (Yardley and Harvey, Pretoria, 
n.d. ca. 1924). This book was intended for Natives. It is written 
partly in English and partly in Sotho, and contains, besides gram- 
matical material, a short phonetic introduction and an introductory 
course in composition. It is often very inaccurate and incomplete, 
though there is a certain amount of useful basic material, especially 
as regards syntax and idiom. The spelling is the authors’ own. 

Schwellnus, P. E. Thlalosa-Polélé : Grammar ya Sesotho se se bolélwaxo 
dileteng tsa Transvaal (The explainer of language: Grammar of 
Sesotho spoken in the districts of Transvaal), Blackie, nd. ca. 1931. 
Written in Northern Sotho, in the new orthography, this book 
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attempts to present elementary phonetics, grammar, stylistics and 
prosody of Northern Sotho to the people speaking that language. A 
feature of the book is the attempt to supply Sotho equivalents for 
the various technical terms employed. The book is short and ele- 
mentary, but accurate and systematic. 


Franz, G. H. Motsosa-Lenyéra, Seripa sa I, sa II (The slaker of thirst, 
Part I, II), Blackie, nd. ca. 1931. Written in Northern Sotho, in 
the new orthography, these little books present a series of exercises 
upon the grammar of Northern Sotho for the people speaking that 
language. They link up with Schwellnus’ Grammar (see above). 
They are based upon the direct method of mother-tongue teaching, 
and are well-suited to their purpose. 


Eiselen, W. M. “ Zur Erforschung des Lovelu-Dialektes,” Zéschr. f. 
Eingeb. -Spr. XIX, 2. Contains a note on a grammatical peculiarity 
in the Lobedu dialect of Northern Sotho. 


Meinhof, C., in Grundziige einer vergleichenden Grammatik der Bantu- 
sprachen. References to Sotho, expecially Northern Sotho, grammar. 


v. Warmelo, N. J., in Gliederung der stidafrikanischen Br achen II1- 
B. Comparison of Sotho, especially Northern Sot’ . -.mmar with 
the grammar of the other S. A. Bantu languages. 


Engelbrecht, J. Suffixbildung in den -siidafrikanischen Bantusprachen. 
Contains, inter alia, references to the use of the diminutive and 
other suffixal formations in Sotho, especially Northern Sotho. 


(b) Phonetical 


Tucker, A. N. The comparative phonetics of the Suto-Chuana group of 
Bantu languages (Longmans, 1929). A very full study of, inter alia, 
Northern Sotho phonetics. Tucker’s chief subject, I. M. Monare, 
is a MoPedi, but he has noted non-Pedi variants as well. Considerable 
attention was devoted to Tonetics. The work is very accurate and 
full. 


Suggestions for the spelling of Transvaal Sesuto (1.1. A. L. 
C., Memorandum VII). Contains a brief exposé of the main phone- 
tical features of Northern Sotho, as a basis for Tucker’s suggestions 
in regard to spelling. 

Lestrade, G. P. “The practical orthography of Transvaal Sotho,” 
Bantu Studies, 1V,1. Contains a brief exposé of the main features of 
Northern Sotho phonetics, as a basis for the suggestions of the 
Transvaal Sotho District Sub-Committee on Orthography. 
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“‘ The practical orthography of the S. A. Bantu languages,” 

Bantu Studies, III, 3. Contains references to the phonetics of, 

inter alia, Northern Sotho, as a basis for certain suggestions as to 
spelling. 

Endemann, K. Versuch einer Grammatik des Sotho (see above). Part I, 

Section I of this work (Lautlehre) contains a very full and accurate 


statement of the phonetics of Sotho generally, with special reference 
to Northern Sotho, also from a phonological point of view. 


Worterbuch der Sotho-Sprache (see below). The Intro- 
duction contains material similar to that of the phonetical portion of 
his Grammar (see above). 


Mitteilungen iiber die Sotho-Neger (see above). Contains 
material similar to that in the phonetical and phonological portions 
of his Grammar and Dictionary (see above). 


Beyer, G. Handbook of the Pedi-Transvaal Sotho language. Contains 
very brief phonetical notices. Not very accurate. 


Franz, G. H. and Mathabathe, T. P. An outline of English-Transvaal- 
Sesotho Grammar and Composition. Contains a very brief phoneti- 
cal introduction. Not very accurate and decidedly scrappy. 


Schwellnus, P. E. Thlalosa-Polélé (see above). Contains a short, but 
accurate, account of the main phonetical features of the language. 


Franz, G. H. Motsosa-Lenyéra (see above). Many of the exercises are 
of a phonetic-phonological nature. 


Eiselen, W. M. Zur Erforschung des Lovelu-Dialektes (see above). Con- 
tains an account of Lobedu-phonetics and phonology, in so far as it 
is different from general Northern Sotho. 


Meinhof, C. ‘‘ Pedi” in Grundriss einer Lautlehre der Bantusprachen. A 


very full phonological study of Pedi in particular, with references to 
Sotho generally. 


v. Warmelo, N. J. Gliederung der siidafrikanischen Bantusprachen III-A. 
Contains a comparison of Sotho phonetics with the phonetics of the 
other S. A. Bantu languages. 


Eiselen, W.M. Die Verdnderung der Konsonanten durch ein vorhergehendes 
iin den Bantusprachen. Studies in this phonological problem, with 
references, inter alia, to Sotho. 


Meinhof, C. ‘Die Bedeutung des Sotho fiir die Erforschung der 


Bantusprachen,” Ztschr. f. Afr. u Ozean. Spr. 11. Contains a short 
comparative phonological study of Sotho. 
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Endemann, K. “ Beitrag zu dem Capitel von den Ténen in den sogenann- 
ten Bantu-Sprachen,” M.S. O. S. IV. Notes on the intonation- 
system of Northern Sotho. 


Endemann, Chr. “ Der Tonfall in den siidostafrikanischen Bantu- 
sprachen,” Vox, XXVI, 4/5. Statement of the main features of 
Sotho intonation, compared with that of Venda, Thonga, and Zulu. 

Miscellaneous : Reference to the phonetics and tonetics of Sotho general- 
ly, and Northern Sotho in particular, is made in the comparative 
studies, e.g. of Meinhof, Bourquin, Johnston, etc. Very useful 
material for phonetic studies is found in the first readers put out for 
school use (see below). 


(c) Lextcographical 


Endemann, K. Wéorterbuch der Sotho-Sprache (Friederichsen, Ham- 
burg, 1910). The classical and standard Northern Sotho dictionary, 
containing, besides Northern Sotho, much TSwana and Southern 
Sotho. The spelling is Endemann’s own phonetic one. The basic 
intonation of most words is given, though this is often inaccurate. 

Franz, G. H. and Mathabathe, T. P. A vocabulary of the more common 
words in the Transvaal-Sesotho language (Morija, n.d. ca. 1924). A 
Sotho-English and English-Sotho vocabulary. Extremely scanty. 

Beyer, G. Handbook of the Pedi-Transvaal Sotho language (see above). 
Contains very exiguous Sotho-English and English-Sotho vocabu- 
laries. 

Franz, G. H. An arithmetical terminology in the Setho group of Bantu 
languages (issued privately, n.d. ca. 1928). An attempt to evolve a 
simple standardised arithmetical nomenclature. 

Beyer, G. ‘‘ Sotho-Vogelnamen,” Ztschr. f. Eingeb. -Spr., XVI, 4. List 
of bird-names in Northern Sotho. 

“‘ Sotho-Astronomie,” M. S. O. S. XXVIII. Chiefly a 
descriptive list of Northern Sotho names of stars and constellations. 

Junod, H. A. The Life of a South African Tribe, 2nd ed., Macmillan, 
1927. Contains a list of Northern Sotho kinship terms. 

v. Warmelo, N. J. Kinship terminology of the South African Bantu, 
Govt. Printer, Pretoria, 1921. Contains Northern Sotho kinship 
terms. 


Watt, J. M. and v. Warmelo, N. J. “‘ The medicines and practice of a 
Sotho doctor,’ Bantu Studies, 1V : 1, Contains terms used of the 
doctor and his craft. 
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(d) Folklore 


Hoffmann, C. “ Marchen und Erzahlungen der Eingeborenen in 
Nord-Transvaal,” Ztschr. f. Kol. -Spr., V1. 1-4. A series of folk- 
tales, chiefly of the beast-fable type, collected from various 
Northern Sotho speaking tribes. Important from the linguistic 
point of view on account of the comparative absence of any attempt 
to standardise the texts as regards language, and consequent revelation 
of dialectal variations. 

Endemann, K. Mitteilungen tiber die Sotho-Neger (see above). Con- 
tains the text of a few songs and riddles. 

Versuch einer Grammatik des Sotho (see above). Con- 
tains the text of a few songs, riddles and proverbs. 


Endemann, Chr. “ Sotholieder,’ M.S. O. S. XXXI. Texts of 65 
songs, with musical notation of 17 of them. 


Endemann, Chr. and Hoffmann, C. “‘ Ratsel der Sotho” Ztschr. f. Eingeb. 
-Spr., XVIII, 1. 73 riddles, with German translation and explana- 
tory comment. 


Puku ya bohlano (see below). Contains the text of one praise-song. 
Padik6 II (see below). Contains 20 riddles with solutions. 


(e) Proverb-Lore 
Kuhn, G. “ Sotho-Sprichwérter,” Zitschr. f. Eingeb.-Spr.. XX, 1-3. 
702 proverbs, with translation, commentary and index. 


Endemann, Chr. “ Sprichwértliche Redensarten der Sotho-Sprache,”’ 
M.S. O. S. XXXI. A collection of proverbial and idiomatic ex- 
pressions, including a few proverbs, with translation and comment- 
ary. Excellent. 


Franz, G. H. and Mathabathe, T. P. An outline of English-Transvaal- 
Sesotho Grammar and Composition (see above). Contains 37 pro- 
verbs, without translation or explanation. 


Puku ya boné (see below). Contains 12 proverbs. 

Padi§6, Substandard B (see below). Contains 5 proverbs. 
Padi§6 I (see below). Contains 14 proverbs. 

Padis6 II (see below). Contains 15 proverbs. 
Padish6AIII (see below). Contains 20 proverbs. 


Endemann, K. Versuch einer Grammatik des Sotho (see above). Contains 
9 proverbs, with translation and comment. 
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Lestrade, G. P. “ Proewe uit die Bantoe-folklore: Spreekwoorde van 
die Transvaalse BaSotho,” Nuwe Brandwag, 1V :3 and 4. 56 pro- 
verbs with Afrikaans translation and commentary. 


(f) Ethnology, etc. in vernacular 


Beyer, G. “Sitten und Gebrauche der Basotho in Nordwest-Trans- 
vaal,” Ztschr. f. Kol.-Spr., V. 4. Text in strongly-normalised 
Xananwa on birth-ceremonies, originally written by a Sotho witch- 
doctor, edited and furnished with a German translation. 

“ Blicke in die arztliche Kunst der Sotho-Neger,” M.S. O. S. 
XXVI and XXVII. Texts dealing with medicinal and magico- 
religious practices. 

Eiselen, W. M. Nuwe Sesoeto Tekste van Volkekundige Belang, met ver- 
taling en verklarende aantekenings (Ann. Univ. Stell., VI B 3, 1928). 
Texts in Pedi, Képa and Lobedu, written or dictated by Natives, 
with Afrikaans translation and notes. Important. 

Hoffmann, C. “ Verlébnis und Heirat bei den Bassutho im Holzbuschge- 
birge Transvaals,” Ztschr. f. Kol.-Spr., II, 2. 

“Die Mannbarkeitsschule der Bassutho im Holzbusch- 
gebirge Transvaals,”’. Ztschr. f. Kol.-Spr. V, 2. 
‘* Sotho-Texte aus dem Holzbusch-Gebirge in Trans- 
vaal,” Ztschr. f. Eingeb.-Spr. XVIII, 4; XIX, 4; XXI, 2; 
XXII, 3; XXIII, I. All Hoffmann’s texts cited above are written 
in a somewhat normalised Mmamabolo, written or dictated by 
Natives, edited and translated by Hoffmann. They treat of a variety 
of important subjects, and are valuable linguistically since many 
northern variants have been recorded notwithstanding the desire to 
normalise. : 

Ramaila, E. M. Ditaba ta South Africa (Affairs of S. A.) privately 
edited. Résumé of S. A. History, in Képa, normalised to Pedi. A 
16-page pamphlet. Interesting as an effort to describe history in 
Sotho. 

Letanka, D. S. Motseta oa Afrika (The messenger of Africa) privately 
printed. Deals with S. A. history. 

Padishé III (see below). Chapters on the history of the Native tribes of 
S. A. Very good Sotho, very graphic. 

Franz, G.H. ‘‘ Some customs of the Transvaal BaSotho, Bantu Studies, 
V: 3. Texts on magico-religious practices of the Transvaal Ba- 
Sotho, chiefly agricultural, with English translation. 
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Eiselen, W.M. ‘“‘ The art of divination as practised by the Bamasemola. 


Part II,” Bantu Studies, VI : 3. Sotho texts of praise-songs in 
connection with divination. The English text of these is given in 
Part I of the article, Bantu Studies, VI: 1. 


(g) Other Important Vernacular Work 


Pub. Berlin Mission, Padisé (Readers) Subst. A, B, St. I, I], II. An 


important series of school readers. A, B, I and II were written 
entirely, III was written mostly, by P. E. Schwellnus. They are 
all models of good Northern Sotho, largely normalised to Pedi. 
A, B, I and II have gone through several editions in various ortho- 
graphies, and are now available in the new orthography for 
Northern Sotho. III is still only available in the latest of the Berlin 
Mission orthographies before the introduction of the new. Beside 
the usual kind of school-lessons, they contain a variety of folklore, 
proverbs, riddles, etc., as has been noted above. 


Ed. Christian Literature Depot, Puku (Reader), I, II, III, 1V, V. Written 


by various authors. Originally published by Yardley and Harvey, 
Pretoria, in Franz and Mathabathe’s spelling, they are now being 
published by the Christian Literature Depot in the new orthography. 
The language is very mixed, even in the same passage, and there is a 
variety of dialectal forms in the various passages. Useful. 


Jacques, A. A. and Moagi, R. M. Hygiene, a bilingual English-Sotho 


Ed. 


Text Book (Swiss Mission). Parallel English and Northern Sotho 
versions of Jacques’ Buku ya Hygiene, originally written in Thonga, 
translated into English by Jacques and into Sotho by Moagi. The 
Sotho is good, and the book is valuable as an attempt to express 
technical terms connected with this subject in Sotho. 


Berlin Mission, Almanaka ea Mission ea Berlin (Almanac of the B. 
M.) Church almanac, to 1930. Contains articles of general interest. 


Thsupa-Mabaka a Kéréké (Indicator of Times). 
Continuation of above under new title, 1931, 1932, 1933 (in progress). 


Moxwéra wa Babaso (Companion of the Black 
people). Monthly paper, containing church and general news, 
articles, sermons, correspondence, etc. 


Phana-Diatla (Giving each other a hand). A 
hectographed circular letter to evangelists, teachers, etc., of the 
mission. Circulated privately, usually once a month. Contains 
news items, instructions, etc. 
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Umteteli wa Bantu and Abantu-Batho sometimes contain articles in 
Northern Sotho. 


Anon. Puku é xo kopant§oexo xo eona ditaba tSa me’huta’huta (Book 
containing all sorts of things) 1st ed. Schulze, Middelburg, 1893 ; 
2nd B. M. 1906. Collections of stories, biblical and other, descrip- 
tions, etc. 


Knothe, C. Thuto ea tumelo ea Bakriste (Instr. in Christian belief) Unger, 
Berlin, 1893. 


Anon. Ditaba t&e dinoe t’a badumedi (Tales of believers) Botsabelo (sic !) 
1893. Stories of the early Christian martyrs. 


Brothers of Charity, Pax College, Doornspruit, Ditaba tja Bibele tje di 
botjoang bana ba Katholike (Bible stories told to Catholic children) 
Sodality of St. Peter Claver, Rome, 1931. 

Ed. Berlin Mission, Ditaba t§a manoalo a makgethoa a testamente e tala 
(Stories of the sacred books of the Old Testament). 

Ditaba tia Beibele (Bible Stories), written by P. E. 
Schwellnus. Extraordinarily good Northern Sotho. 

Mphago o abelwago badumedi ba Yesu Kriste (Provisions 
for the journey, given to those who believe in Jesus Christ), written 
by C. Hoffmann and J. Trimpelmann. Devotional reading on 
Bible texts. 

Diema tsa Bibel (Bible texts). Bible texts in support of 
Lutheran doctrine. 

Kategisma e nyane ea Dr. Martinus Luther (Little cate- 
chism of Dr. M. L.) 

Melao ea diphuthego (Laws of the congregations). Lu- 
theran Church Laws. 

Difela tse dikgethoa, e lego dikopelo tsa badumedi (Sacred 
tunes, i.e. songs of the believers). Lutheran Hymnbook. 

Thuto ea Konfirmasi (Confirmation Lesson), written by 
C. Hoffmann. 

Réta Moréna! (Praise the Lord!), written by P. E. 
Schwellnus. A translation of 22 Psalms, with commentary. The 
renderings are important, as they are done into Sotho metrical form, 
i.e. the form used in the dirét6é. ‘The language is beautifully idiomatic. 

Lethabo la boshego bya Morena (Rejoicing of the night of 
the Lord), written by G. Schwellnus. A religious play on a Christ- 
mas theme. 
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Basokologi ki tla ba ruta eng? (What shall I teach the 
converted ? ), written by C. Hoffmann. 


Hosiana, Thabélang Morwa-David e a tlang! (Hosanna, 
rejoice at the son of David who is coming !), written by C. Hoffmann. 
A book of sermons for Christmas, Easter, etc. 


Ithuteng Mangoalong (Learn from Books), written by C. 
Machaba. A book of devotional reading. 


Ditaba tia Kéréké ya kxalé (History of the ancient 
church), written by P. E. Schwellnus. Church History up to the 
time of the Reformation. 


Soara U tiishé: Dr. Martinus Luther (Grip and hold 


fast: Dr. M. L.), written by P. E. Schwellnus. The Reformation 
and the life and work of Luther. 


Thut6 thabeng (The sermon on the mount), written by P. 
E. Schwellnus. . 


Agenda. Order of the Lutheran Church Service. 


(h) Important translations 


= 
Bibel e lego manoalo a makgethoa a testamente e tala le a testamente e 


II 


mphza (Bible, i.e. the Holy Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testa- 
ment), B. F. B.S. First Ed. 1904. There have been previous ver- 
sions of the New Testament, and subsequent reprints of the N. T. 
from the present complete Bible, which are not listed here. The 
whole Bible has been reprinted three times. Only the first ed. is 
given here. 


Unpublished Material 


(a) Grammatical 


Hoffmann, C. Grundriss zu einer Sotho-Grammatik. Sketch of 


Northern Sotho grammar, compiled by Hoffmann for the use of 
young Berlin missionaries who are sent to him to learn the language. 
The work is very modest, covering only 50 pp. of MS., but is 
interesting since it records forms not found elsewhere in the literature. 


Schwellnus, P. E. Sepedi-Transvaal Sesotho (in Afrikaans). A series 


of lecture-notes on Transvaal Sotho Grammar, in connection with 
the course delivered by Mr. Schwellnus at the T. U. C. in 1925-27. 
Contains much useful idiomatic material, and a fuller treatment of 
some points than is found in any other Sotho grammar. Is further 
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interesting as being, as far as is known, the only grammar of a Bantu 
language in Afrikaans besides Ch. Endemann’s MS. grammar of 
Venda (see Venda Bibliography). 50 pp. TS. 

Lestrade, G. P. A Manual of Transvaal Sotho. In course of prepara- 
tion. Part I comprises introductory matter, brief phonetic treat- 
ment, and full grammatical treatment ; Part II consists of exercises 
and a few selected texts. 


(b) Phonetical 


Lestrade, P. G. Studies in Sotho Intonation. Additional to Tucker’s 
work on this subject ; treats inter alia of the verb. 


(c) Lexicographical 
Lestrade, G. P. Addenda to Endemann’s Dictionary. 


(d) Folklore 


Matsié, S.S. Dinonwane ta Sesotho (Sotho Fables). 32 tales, most of 
them new in substance or version, or both. Written in fairly pure 
Northern Sotho, with slight TSwana admixture. This latter remark 
holds for all Matsié’s work. 

Dirété t¥a Sesotho (Sotho Praise-Songs). 53 praise- 
songs, most of them new. 

Dihlathollé téa dirété (Explanations of the Praise-songs). 
Explanatory notes on the text of the above songs. 

Puku ya histori ya batho ba baso (Book of the history of the 
black people). A collection of historical material dealing with the 
movements and vicissitudes of the Nguni-speaking as well as the 
Sotho-speaking peoples. Much of this is second-hand from Euro- 
pean and Native printed sources, but a fair amount is new. 


(e) Proverb-lore 


Matsié, S. S. Diéma t¥a Sesotho (Sotho proverbs). 657 proverbs, 
many of which correspond in substance or version with Kuhn’s 
(see above). Matsié professed complete ignorance of Kuhn’s work 
till his attention was drawn to it. He does however know the work 
of Plaatje and Sekese, and it may be that some of his material is 
derived indirectly from these sources. 

Matsié, S. S. Dzhlathollé téa diéma tSa Sesotho (Explanations of Sotho 
proverbs). Explanatory comment on the proverbs in the previous 
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collection. Not very good, but obviously represents what an 
average MoSotho understands by the proverbs he uses. Quite a 
number of these explanations tally, however, with those of Kuhn, 
Plaatje and Sekese. 


(f) Ethnology, etc. in Vernacular 


Matsié, S.S. Seémé le mekxwa ya motho e moso (Condition and customs 
of the black man). Texts of an ethnographical nature describing the 
life of the BaPedi. 


Lestrade,G.P. Ethnographical Texts in Transvaal Sotho. Miscellaneous, 
since superseded by Matsié’s texts. 
(g) Other Important Vernacular Work 
(i) Longmans’ Transvaal Sotho Series ; ed. G. P. Lestrade. 


a. School Readers. Pa 
W. Eiselen,  - Std. II Reader 


G. H. Franz, Areas | fi <j 
G. Schwellnus, i IV Ps 
(various) y Wa % gg 
M. Jackel, L VI a 
b. Various. 
G. H. Franz, Arithmetical Series, I-VI 
H. M. Franz, Hygiene Reader 
R. W. Thornton, Agricultural Reader 
C. Hoffmann, Historical Reader 
G. Eiselen, Geographical Reader 


All these are in active preparation, some are ready for the press. 
(ii) Miscellaneous 


Baumbach, J. Ditaba t’a Kereke t¥a lehono (Modern Church History). 


(h) Important translations 


Schwellnus, P. E. Revision of Pedi Bible, 


APPENDIX G 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TSWANA 
(Contributed by Professor G. P. Lestrade) 


(a) Grammatical 


Archbell, W. Grammar of the Bechuana language, Grahamstown, 1837. 
Jacottet (Grammar of the Sesuto language, xiii) states that this is “‘ the 
very first attempt at a Sechuana Grammar,’”’ but Livingstone’s MS. 
grammar in the Gubbins collection appears to be older. 


Casalis, E. Etudes sur la langue Séchuana, Paris, 1842. Jacottet (1. c.) 
maintains that this is a grammar, not of TSwana, but of Southern 
Sotho. As a matter if fact, it is not easy to tell, on account of the 
spelling and the mixture of forms. Evidently it represents the 
dialect of the people round Thaba Nth8o, who were then, as they are 
now, BaTSwana (BaRolong), but whose language is much inter- 
spersed with Southern Sotho elements. The book is a decided 
advance on Archbell. 


Schrumpf, C., “a long grammatical sketch on Sesuto ” (Jacottet), Z. D. 
M. G., 1862. Jacottet does not speak highly of this. 


Frédoux, J. A sketch of the Sechuana grammar, Cape Town, 1864. Crisp 
praises this pamphlet of 12 pp. highly. It is very concise. 


Endemann, K. Versuch einer Grammatik des Sotho, Berlin, 1876. Con- 
tains frequent reference to TSwana, esp. to Kxatla. 


Crisp, W. Notes towards a Secoana grammar, Bloemfontein, 1880. . Fur- 
ther editions by S. P. C. K., running up to a fifth in 1924. The 
best thing to date. Vastly superior in compass and method to any 
of its predecessors, and in method at least to its successors. Crisp 
uses Southern Rolong. The phonetic transcription is better than 
that of any of his forerunners. The grammatical analysis, hampered 
though it is by the tendency of the time to fit everything into the 
Latin mould, is very good. 


Wookey, A. J. Secwana Grammar, L. M. S., Ist ed. 1905. 2nd ed., 
revised by J. Tom Brown, n. d. (abt. 1922 ?). With the Thlaping 
dialect as a base, this book contains a wonderful mass of material, 
extraordinarily badly arranged. The exercises are useful and good. 
A valuable source-book. 
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Brown, J. Secwana Dictionary (see below). Contains an 8-page sketch 
of TSwana grammar. 

Wookey, A.J. Secwana and English Phrases, with short introduction to 
grammar, and a vocabulary, Cape Town, 3rd ed. 1904. Contains a 
useful 22-page sketch of the grammar. 


Meinhof, C., in Grundriss einer vergleichenden Grammatik der Bantu- 
sprachen. 

v. Warmelo, N. J., in Gliederung der stidafrikanischen Bantusprachen. 
r1I-B. 

Engelbrecht, J., in Suffixbildung in den stidafrikanischen Bantusprachen. 


The last three titles include occasional references to points in 
TSwana grammar. 


(b) Phonetical 


Tucker, A. N. The comparative phonetics of the Suto-Chuana group of 
Bantu languages, Longmans, 1929. Contains, inter alia, a very full 
study of TSwana phonetics, with a good introduction to the tonetics 
as well. The work is based partly on that of Jones in TSwana, but 
is supplemented by independent work. Most of the informants 
appear to have been BaRolong. 


Jones, D. “ Words distinguished by Tone in Sechuana,” Festschrift 
Meinhof, 1927. Lists of words semantically differentiated by tone. 
Based on Plaatje’s pronunciation, like all Jones’ work in this con- 
nection. 


— “The tones of Sechuana nouns,” J. I: A. L. C., Mem. VI, 
1929. A full study of the intonation of TSwana nouns, including 
division into intonation-classes, positional intonation-change, etc., 


Jones, D. and Plaatje,S.T. A Sechuana Reader, London, 1916. Analy- 
sis and description of the sounds of TSwana, with introduction to the 
sound-attributes, including tone, accompanied by T8wana texts, 
phonetically transcribed as well as literally and idiomatically trans- 
lated into English. 


Lestrade, G. P. The practical orthography of Tswana, Central Ortho- 
graphy Committee, 1929. Short exposé of the main points in 
TSwana phonetics, as basis for the suggestions of the TSwana Dis- 
trict sub-committee on the orthography. 


“The practical orthography of the S. A. Bantu languages,” 
Bantu Studies, III, 3. Contains inter alia references to TSwana 
phonetics. 


cai 
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Short and not very accurate descriptions of TSwana phonetics 
occur in all the grammatical works cited above. The best of these 
is in Crisp’s work, which is peculiarly interesting for its recognition 
of 3 e-vowels and 3 o-vowels respectively. The school readers in 
the language are interesting as material for phonetic analysis. 


(c) Lexicographical 


Brown, J. Secwana Dictionary (I : T8w.-Eng., I] : Eng.-T&w.) L. M. S. 
1876, 2nd ed. 1895, repr. 1921, newly revised, enlarged and re- 
arranged by J. Tom Brown, n.d. (1922?) The standard TSwana 
dictionary. Arranged on a purely alphabetic basis, in the ortho- 
graphy of 1910, normalised to Thlaping. Fairly full and accurate, 
but deficient in explanation and illustration, expecially in the TSwana- 
English part. 

Wookey, A. J. Secwana and English Phrases, with short introduction to 
grammar, and a vocabulary, Cape Town, 3rd ed. 1904. Contains 
short TSwana-English and English-T$wana vocabularies, and useful 
everyday phrases. 


Anon. First words in Secoana, no imprint, n.d. Issued privately by 
the C. of E., and written by W. Gore-Browne. Extremely scanty. 


Ferreira, F. H. ‘ Setihapifi nomenclature and uses of the indigenous 
trees of Griqualand West,” Bantu Studies, III : 4. 


v. Warmelo, N. J. Kinship terminology of the South African Bantu, 
Govt. Printer, Pretoria, 1931. Contains lists of TSwana kinship- 
terms in Mangwato and Kxatla. 


Plaatje, S. T. Left a large amount of new material for a dictionary un- 
published. 


(d) Folklore 


Jones, D. and Plaatje, S. T. A Sechuana Reader, London, 1916. Con- 
tains several fables. 

Schapera, I. ‘“ Kxatla riddles and their significance,” Bantu Studies, Vi: 
3. A collection of 129 riddles, with meanings and commentary. 
Very good. 

Anon. A. B.C.-Sepeleta sa Secoana, Barlow Bros., Bloemfontein, 1922. 
Contains several fables. 


Brown, J. Tom. Among the Bantu Nomads, Seeley Service, 1922. Con- 
tains several fables. 
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Dornan, S. S. Pigmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari, Seeley Service, 
1925, Contains one fable. 


Anon. Sechuana Readers, No. 1, L. M.S. 1927. Contains quite a 
number of fables. 


Liissmann, H., has unpublished material of about 100 children’s songs 
sung in connection with games, as well as praise songs, fables, texts 
on medical arts and riddles. 


Schapera, I., has unpublished material including fables (about 60 texts), 
praises of the chiefs and lineage groups, and songs (military, 
agricultural, lullabies, games, etc.) in Kxatla. 


(e) Proverb-Lore 


Plaatje, S. T. Sechuana proverbs with literal translations and their 
European equivalents, Kegan Paul, 1916. Purports to contain 732 
proverbs, though in fact there are numerous repetitions. The 
phrase “ literal translations ”’ in the title is often as not a misnomer. 
The “ European equivalents” are often ingeniously fitted to the 
TSwana proverbs, but are as often misplaced. The orthography is 
one of. Plaatje’s own. The book contains an interesting preface 
and some photographs of prominent Ba’FSwana, etc. The book is 
valuable as a source-book. At his death Plaatje left a large amount 
of additional material for an enlarged edition of this work. 


Anon. A. B. C.—Sepeleta sa Secoana, Barlow Bros., Bloemfontein, 
1922. Contains about 100 TSwana proverbs scattered throughout 
one of the sections of the book. 


Penzhorn, J. C. E., in Meleso (see below), 100 proverbs. In con- 
tradistinction to Plaatje’s proverbs, and those in the A. B.C. Sepeleta, 
which are in a kind of rather mixed Rolong, these are in painfully 
localised Huruthse-Kwena. 


Liissmann, H., has unpublished proverb material. 


Schapera, I., has an unpublished collection of several hundred Kxatla 
proverbs.. 


(f) Ethnology, etc. in Vernacular 


Wookey, A.J. Dico tsa Secwana (The TSwana Tribes) L. M.S., 2nd ed. 
1921. History of the TSwana-speaking tribes. Much of the material 
is based on European writers e.g. Theal, but much also is from 
Native informants, and recorded in what are evidently their actual 
words. Like all Wookey’s work, this too is very badly arranged, 
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but there is valuable stuff in the book from the linguistic as well 
as the historical point of view. The language is of course normalised 
to Thlaping. 

Schapera, I. ‘“ Some ethnological notes in Sekgatla,” Bantu Studies, IV: 
2. Texts in Kxatla, with English translation, on birth, marriage, 
death, initiation, etc. Very useful. Linguistically interesting as 
recording Kxatla more accurately than has been done yet. 

Wedgwood, C. H. and Schapera, I. ‘‘ String figures from the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate,” Bantu Studies, 1V: 4. Contains a short Kxaila 
text with translation describing the game. 

Norton, W.A. ‘“ Sesuto and Sechuana Praises.” T. R. S. S. Af. X: 4. 
TSwana praise songs, in very unreliable transcription, and even more 
unreliable translation. Useful as a method of tracing and checking 
the original. 

Liissmann, H., has unpublished texts on ethnological matters in various 
dialects. 

Schapera, I., has an unpublished collection of several hundred Kxatla 
texts relating to tribal history and all aspects of custom and belief. 


(g) Other Important Vernacular Work 


Anon. A. B.C.—WSepeleta sa Secoana, Barlow Bros., Bloemfontein, 1922. 
Elementary school reader, chiefly Southern Rolong. Very popular. 


Sepeleta le Katekisema ka puo ea Serolong, Methodist Book Room, 
Cape Town, n.d. Elementary reader, Rolong. Not very good. 


Penzhorn, E. Sepelen, ke go re lokoalo loa ntlha loa thuto ea gobuisa 
(Spelling, i.e. first reading-book). Hermannsburg Mission Press, 
Moorleigh, Natal, 1922. Latest edition of the Hermannsburg first 
reader, formerly appearing anonymously as Lokoalo loa Ntlha. 


Mopele, ke go re lokoalo loa nthla loa thutd ea go buisa 
(The vanguard, i.e. first reader) H. M. P., 1930. The latest of the 
Hermannsburg first readers, a completely new recast of the old 
Lokoalo loa Ntlha. Much better than the former work, but still 
rather old-fashioned in method. Huruthse-Kwena. 


Behrens, W. Lekoalo la Banyana (Children’s Reader) Ebenezer Press, 
Dundee, Natal, 1925. Reader issued by Behrens for his congrega- 
tion. Kwena-Kxatla. The usual type of school-reader. 

Penzhorn, J. C. Ernst (E. Penzhorn above) Meleso, ki go re lokoalo loa 
bobeli loa thuto ea gobuisa (Things to read, i.e. second reader) 
H. M. P., 1926. Except for 100 TSwana proverbs at the end, 
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this book contains nothing but European material—stories, ser- 
monettes, and some poems. Huruthse-Kwena. 


Wookey, A. J. Phuthololé ea Mathaio (Commentary on Matthew) 
L.M. S., 3rd ed., 1914. (Thlaping). 


Price, R. (?) Mahoko a Bibele (Words of the Bible) L. M. S., 1890. 
(Thlaping). 

Anon. Merapelo le liletani le lifela (Prayers, litanies and hymns) 
S. P. C. K., 1898. (Rolong). C.of E. By Crisp (?) 


Anon. (?) Book of Devotions. S.P.C.K.,1903. C.of E. By Crisp (?) 


Anon. Lifela tsa tirelo ea Molimo (Service hymns) Wesleyan Methodist 
Mission. (Rolong). Wesleyan Hymnal. 


Wookey, A.J. Lokzwalé loa ntlha lo lo rutan go bala -Sepeleta (First Book 
teaching to read—Spelling-book), L. M. S., 1927. The usual type 
of first reader. Thlaping. 


Anon. Padishé ea ntlha mo puot ea Secwana (First reader in the TSwana 
language), L. M.S. 1927. Not really a first reader, but a reader for 
Std. I. Very good. Stories (mostly beast-fables) etc. Thlaping. 


Brown, J. Tom. Diulé tse di chwanetsen go itsiwe (Things that must be 
known), L. M.S.n.d. Since issued as No. 2 of the series of which 
the title above is No. 1. Descriptions of animals, stories of an 
improving nature, etc. Contains a number of very poor illustra- 
tions. 


Wookey, A.J. First Steps in English for Becwana scholars, L. M.S., 1923. 
Of doubtful value. Chiefly by the method of translation. The 
TSwana is Thlaping. 


Miiller, E. Tsala ea me (My friend), Nasionale Pers, Bloemfontein, 1932. 
A first reader in the new TSwana orthography. 


Motiyane, P. K. Bukana ea tshimologo (Beginning book), Gover, Dando, 
Jhbg., 1932. A first reader compiled by a MoRolong, but contain- 
ing non-Rolong forms. 


Franz, G. H. and Nettleton, C. Mmulakgéré (Opener of the council- 
meeting or of the entrance to the courtyard) Dando, Gover, Jhbg. 
(in the press), A second T8wana reader on the model of Franz’s 
Southern Sotho "Mulakhoro. It is to be in the new TSwana ortho- 
graphy, in a unified form of TSwana. 


Brown, J. Tom. Arithmetike, L. M.S. 1906. Arithmetic in T¥wana: 


“‘ wan, tu, teri, for, faefe,...... ”! But the book does try to find 
TSwana equivalents for arithmetical terms, and is written in fairly 
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good T8wana (Thlaping) with the exception of the many foreign 
terms so liberally employed. 

Anon. Malomatsebé a Tiger Kloof (The counsellor of T. K.). Tiger 
Kloof Native Institution, n.d. Elementary First Aid pamphlet. 
Very well written. 

Price, R. Bonyana yoa Lobopo (The childhood of the world), Kuruman 
1885. 

Brown, J. Tom. Geogerafi, L. M. S., 1892. Short geography of the 
world. 

Liissmann, H., has in MS. a Third Tfwana Reader, to follow on Mo- 
tiyane’s Buka ea tshimologo and Franz’s Mmulakgéré. 


Newspapers and Almanacs 


Mahoko a Becwana (B. News), Kuruman. 

Molekudi ua Bechuana (The visitor of the B.), Thaba Nth8o 1856-7. 
Koranta ea Becoana, Mafeking, 1901-8. 

Tsala ea batho (The friend of the people), Kimberley. 

Molomo (The mouth). 

Mosupa-Tsela (The pointer-out of the road), Hermannsburg Mission. 
Lesedi la Sechaba (The light of the tribe), Mochudi, 1930 to date. 
Umteteli wa Bantu, Abantu-Batho, The Bantu World, The African 
World, Umsebenz1, The African Voice, etc., all contain occasional 
TSwana articles. 

The first four of these are defunct. The others are still in existence. 
Mahoko was in Thlaping, Molekudi:, Koranta and Tsala in Rolong. 
Mosupa-Tsela is in Huruthse, Lesedi in Kxatla. The TSwana 
found in the other papers is varied. 

Berlin Mission. Jaarboek van de Oranje-Synode, Berlyns Zending Genoot- 
schap, in Dutch and TSwana (Rolong). Almanac of the B. M. in the 
O.FS. 

Hermannsburg Mission Almanak oa Mosupa-Tsela. Ran for some years 
only. 


Religious Works 


Anon. Litiragalo tsa Bibela (Bible History), Hermannsburg Mission, 
1921. Huruthse, but in the Moffat spelling mainly. 

Wookey, A.J. Dikaélé tse di tlhophilwen mo kgolaganon e kgologolo (In- 
structions gathered from the O. T.), L. M. S. 1921. “‘ Line upon 
Line ”’ in TSwana (Thlaping). Adapted, not translated. 
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Wookey, A. J. Marafi a a cwafi mo testamenten (Rays from the Testa- 
ment), L. M.S.1923. “ Precept upon Precept ” in TSwana (Thlap- 
ing). Adapted. 


Anon. Polélo ea tse li ne tsa liragala pele ga Moréna oa rona a ese a tlhage 
(Relation of what happened before Our Lord appeared), S. P. C. K., 
1903. Old Testament stories. (Rolong). 


Brown, }. Tom. Botsheld yoa ga Yesu oa Nasaretha, lesedi ya lebopo (Life 
of Jesus of N., Light of the World), L. M. S., 1917. Thlaping. 
The illustrations are very good, and well done. 


Lewis, R. Haydon. Tshimologo ea phuthégo ea ga Yesu Keresete (Begin- 
ning of the congregation of J. C.), L. M.S., n.d. Early Church 
History. Thlaping, with a few Kwena and Mangwato peculiarities. 


Anon. Potso-Buka ea Baipobodi. Kort-Begrip, ke go re litlhogo tsa h- 
thuto tse li rutoang mo liphuthegong (Question-book of the confessors 
(i.e. converts, catechumens). K.-B., i.e. heads of the teaching 
given in the congregations). D.R.C. short catechism. Kxatla. 


Anon. Katekisima e nye ea ga Dr. M. Luther, Hermannsburg Mission, 
1924. Hermannsburg Lutheran Catechism. Huruthse-Kwena. 


Anon. Katekisima ea Bobeli ea Kereke ea Ba-Weseli (Second Wesleyan 
Catechism), Methodist Book Room, Cape Town, n.d. (Rolong). 
The first catechism is contained in Sepeleta le Katekisima. 


Anon. Melao e e rulaganyen Di-Kerke le Diphuthego tsa di-Sinode tse 
tlhano tsa Suid-Afrika di kopancwe ke Thomelo ya Berlyn, Berlin 
Mission, 1926. Normalised to Thlaping. The laws regulating the 
churches and congregations of the five synods of South Africa 
united by the Berlin Mission. 


Brown, J. Tom. T'sela ea tumélo (Way of Belief), L.M.S., n.d. L.M. 
S. Catechism. Thlaping. 


Brown, J. Tom., rev. by Jennings, A. E. Merapélé (Prayers), L.MS., 
1929, Prayers for various occasions. Thlaping. 

Liissmann. H. Mofelegetsi (The guide, fellow-traveller), Hermanns- 
burg M. Press, 1927, Psalms, Hymns and Prayers for every day. 

Crisp, W. Thuto e khutshane e tumelo le botshelo ya Mokreste li akareli- 
coeh mo go eone (Short instruction by which the belief and life of a 
Christian are governed), S. P. C. K., 1904. Rolong. 

Anon. Sabata le letsatsi ya Moréna, (Sabbath and the Lord’s Day), 
L.M.S., n.d. Sabbatarianist doctrine refuted. Thlaping. 

Anon. Dithero tsa Evangelic (Evangelical Sermons), Berlin Mission, 
1904. Chiefly Thlaping, with Rolong elements. 
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Anon. Dzthela dina le dipina tsa céna (Hymns and tunes), L. M. S., n.d. 
Thlaping. 

Anon. Dihela tsa diphuthego tsa Ba-Luther mo puok ea Secwana 
(Hymns of the Lutheran Congregations in T.), Lovedale, 1914. 
Thlaping-Rolong. . 

Berhrens, W. sen. and jun. Harpe ea Sekolo (School Harp), Hermanns- 
burg Mission, 1911. Contains many secular as well as religious 
tunes. Good. Huruthse-Kwena. 

Anon. Sione e e opelat (Zion singing), Hermannsburg, 13th ed., 1921. 
Hermannsburg hymnbook. Huruthse-Kwena. Moffat spelling. 

Behrens, W. Lifela tsa Meletlo ea Kerke, Sekolo le Lapa (Hymns for 
Church, School and Home Festivals), Ebenezer Press, Dundee, 
Natal, 1924. Issued by Behrens for his congregation. Kwena- 
Kxatla. 

Anon. Lifela tsa Sione tsa tirelo ea Molimo mo kerekefi le sekolen (Hymns 
of Zion for the worship of God in Church and School), D. R. C. 
Mochudi-Saulspoort, 1925. Kxatla. 


(h) Important Translations 


Bible (Moffat’s version). Thlaping. B. F. B. S., various editions. 

Revision of 1908. Thlaping. B. F. B. S., various editions. 

New Testament, re-revised 1909. Thlaping. B.F. B. S., 1909, reprinted 
1911, 

Gospels and Acts, re-re-revised, 1916. Thlaping. B. F. B.S., 1916. 

Old Testament Lessons and some additional portions. S.P.C.K., 1915. 
C. of E. Rolong. 

Price; R. Loété loa ga Mokerésete (Pilgrim’s Progress),L.M.S. 7th ed., 
1925 (revised). ; 

Trsl. Crisp. Book of Common Prayer, S.P.C. K., 1920. (Rolong). 

Trsl. Porte, F. Mopati oa Bakatholike (The Catholics’ Guide), Mame 
et fils, Tours, 1904. Catholic Missal. Thlaping. 


Trsl. Plaatje, S. T. Diphdshd-phdshd (Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors), Morija Printing Works, 1930. Plaatje had a magnificient 
wealth of T$wana vocabulary, and this bit of translation is a good 
example of it. Several other translations of Shakespeare have been 
made by Plaatje, but not published. 


Further revision of the Bible is in progress by members of the 
Hermannsburg and D. R. C. Missions. 


APPENDIX H 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VENDA 


(Contributed by Professor G. P. Lestrade) 


A. Published 
(a) Grammatical 


Meinhof, C. “ Das T8i-venda,’” Z. D. M. G. LV. Does not set out to 
be a grammar, but contains, only incidentally, a certain amount of 
tabulated grammatical information. 


(b) Phonetical 


Meinhof, C. “ Das T§i-venda.” Phonological in outlook, this work 
indicates and classifies rather than describes the sounds, including 
also some remarks on the sound-attributes. A very full study is 
made of the sound-shiftings from Meinhof’s Urbantu to Venda. 

Anon. Nédede’ ya luambo lwa Tshivenda. Berlin Mission. 

Giesekke, E. Mudededzi wa vhana vhatuku vha Venda, A and B, Berlin 
Mission. These schoolbooks contain the sounds of the language 
arranged in an order unusually logical and organic, with many 
examples extremely useful in phonetic work. 

Endemann, Ch. “ Der Tonfall in den siidostafrikanischen Bantu- 


sprachen” (Vox 4/5. 1916). Very sketchy account of (inter alia) 
Venda intonation. 


(c) Lexicographical 


Schwellnus, Th. and P. “ Worterverzeichnis der WVenda-Sprache ” 
(Bhft. Jahrb. Hamb. Wiss. Anst. XXXVI). 
“Die Verba des TSivenda” (M. S. O. S. VII 
—3). These vocabularies partly overlap, the first containing quite 
a number of verbs which also occur in the second. Though both 
vocabularies are small, they are very accurate, being in phonetic 
script aith intonation indicated. 


Meinhof, C. “ Das T¥i-venda.” Contains a short Venda vocabulary 
in phonetic script. 


Junod, H. A. The Life of a South African Tribe, 2nd ed., Macmillan 
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1927. Contains a number of Venda words, also Venda kinship 
terms. 


v. Warmelo, N.J. Kinship terminology of the South African Bantu, Govt. 
Printer, Pretoria, 1931. Contains a list of Venda kinship terms. 


(d) Folklore 


Anon. Ndede’ ya luambo lwa Tshivenda, Berlin Mission. 


Schwellnus, P. E. Mudededzi wa vhana vha Venda—l, Berlin Mission. 
The former contains ten stories (ngano), the latter one. 


(e) Proverb-Lore 


Anon. Ndede’ ya luambo lwa Tshivenda. (100 proverbs). 


Giesekke, E. Mudededzi wa vhana vhatuku vha Venda (B). (12 pro- 
verbs). 


Schwellnus, P. E. Mudededzi wa vhana vha Vengda—I. (30 proverbs). 
The proverbs contained in these books overlap to some extent. 


(f) Ethnology, etc.,in Vernacular 


Giesekke, E. ‘‘ Wahrsagerei bei den Venda” (Z. FE. S. XXI-4). Con- 
tains useful Venda text-material, much of it in archaic and esoteric 
language, with German versions. 

Stayt, H. A. The Bavenda. Contains a number of short texts with 
English rendering. The transcription of the Venda is marred by a 
number of inaccuracies, inter alia failure to distinguish between the 
cerebral and dental series. 


(g) Other Important Vernacular Works 


Berlin Mission. Mafhungo a buguni ya Mudzimu (Words from the book 
of God). The narrative portions of the Bible retold in simple 
language, with occasional commentary and explanation. 

Mikanzwo ya vhuswa ha vhutshilo ya maduvha a. Murena 
othe a nwaha. (Crumbs of the bread of life for all Lord’s Days of 
the year). Book of devotional readings on Bible topics. 


Nyimbo dza vhatendi (Songs of the believers). Lutheran 
hymn-book. Most of the hymns are adaptations of existing German 
ones, 
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(h) Important Translations 

Testamente Nntswa (New Testament), B. F. B.S. 
Dzipsalme (Psalms), B. F. B. S. 

Both these translations are splendid pieces of work. 


Berlin Mission. Agenda : maitele a kereke ya Luther shangoni Ja Venda 
(Agenda ; Manner-of-performance of the Lutheran Church in the 
Venda country). Lutheran church service book. 


Katekisma thukhu (Little catechism). The smaller 
Lutheran Catechism, with prayers, Bible-texts, etc., appended. 


B. Unpublished 
(a) Grammatical 


Endemann, Ch. Versuch einer Venda-Grammatik. 


Venda-Grammatika. 

The first of these two MSS. (owned by Mrs.“Endemann) appears to 
be the original (German) version from which the second (Afrikaans) 
MS. (owned by W. M. Eiselen) seems to have been subsequently 
adapted. The grammatical portion of this covers 87 pp. of d/s type 
in a typescript copy of the MS. made by. me: of this, 71 pp. are 
morphology and 16 pp. syntax. The subject-matter is, in the main, 
correct, but there are some errors. The treatment of the verb is not 
very full, and, so far as it goes, is formal rather than functional. 


Kriger, F. Phenda-luambo ya Tshivenda (Exposing the V. language). 


Tsumba-ndila (Pointing out the road). 

These MSS., which have been duplicated and are used as text- 
books for the Venda-speaking students at Both¥abélé6 Seminary 
and by teachers of schools in the Venda country, consist of (1) a 
grammar, (2) exercises. ‘The grammar is on the lines of Endemann’s 
work, cited above ; the exercises are new. A criticism that is being 
levelled against the latter is that the examples given are not 
idiomatic Venda, being, it is stated, largely tinged with Sotho. 


Lestrade, G. P. A Venda Manual (in progress). To corisist of two 


parts, (1) Grammar, (2) Exercises. The grammar, preceded by a 
phonetic introduction, is nearing completion. 


(b) Phonetical 


Lestrade, G. P. “ Venda phonetics” (introduction to grammar). 


Covers phonics, as well as the rest of the phonetic field, including 
tonetics. 
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(c) Lexicographical 

Westphal, G. Venda Dictionary. This is understood to be complete 
up to letter G. 

Lestrade, G. P. 4,000-odd words collected. 


(d) Folklore 
Schwellnus, P. E. Collection of Ngano. 
Giesekke, E. 
Westphal, G. * 
Lestrade, G. P. “a (11) 


”? 


(e) Proverb-Lore 


Kriiger, F. Collection of proverbs. 
Lestrade, G. P. a pS (200-odd) 


(f) Ethnonology etc. in Vernacular 


v. Warmelo, N. J. Collection of texts (in course of publication). 
Giesekke, E. | 
Lestrade, G. P. », (14 accounts of life among the Venda). 


” 


(g) Other Important Vernacular Work 
Schwellnus, P. E. Venda Readers and Church History. 


(h) Important Translations 
Schwellnus, P. E. Old Testament. 


APPENDIX J 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TRANSVAAL THONGA 


(Contributed by Professor G. P. Lestrade) 


(a) Grammatical 


Junod, H. A. Elementary Grammar of the Thonga-Shangaan Language. 


Presents the main features of Thonga grammar, though only in very 
sketchy outline, in somewhat confused order, and with but little 
regard for modern views of Bantu grammar. Very scanty exercises 
accompany the presentation. The orthography is out of date. 


Berthoud, H. Shangaan Grammar (published posthumously). In- 


complete, treating only very sketchily of the verb. The orthography 
also is out of date. In arrangement and treatment generally it is 
much superior to Junod’s work, but is far from satisfactory never- 
theless. 


Junod, H. A.. Vudulaturi bya Sithonga (Thonga Grammar) Mission 


Suisse Romande, Lausanne, 1929. A useful grammar, written in the 
language. A feature of the book is the use of Thonga equivalents 
for technical terms. The preface is dated 1903, so evidently the 
book has been issued before. 


(b) Phonetical 


Passy, P. “ La langue Thonga,” Miscellanea Phonetica, 1914. Analysis, 


description and classification of the sounds of Thonga. Quite 
accurate as far as it goes, but very short. 


v. Warmelo, N. J. “‘ Gwamba,” in Gliederung der siidafr. Bantuspr. 


“Zur Gwamba-Lautlehre,” Z. E. S. XX-3. 


Eiselen, W. M. “ Nasalverbindungen im Thonga,” Festschrift Meinhof, 


1927. 

Phonetical-phonological studies, after Meinhof’s method, of the 
sounds of Thonga. v. Warmelo’s two studies taken in conjunction 
give a very accurate presentation of the analysis and classification of 
the sounds, though the descriptions of their formation are meagre. 
Eiselen is purely phonological. 


Endemann, Ch. Der Tonfall in den stidostafrikanischen Bantusprachen. 


Very sketchy account of (inter alia) Thonga intonation. 
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Swiss Mission. Sipele Sa Sitonga. Contains syllabaries of Thonga, 
very useful in reference-work. 


Lestrade, G. P. Thonga Intonation (unpublished sketch). 


(c) Lextcographical 


Chatelain, Ch. W. Pocket Dictionary, Thonga (Shangaan)—English and 
English-Thonga (Shangaan)—1909 edition in Old, 1923 edition in 
new orthography. Otherwise identical, except that 1909 edition is 
prefaced by a few grammatical remarks lacking in 1923 edition. Con- 
tains about 3,500 words. It is intended to serve practical rather 
than scientific purposes. The explanations of the Thonga words 
are often very summary. Few illustrations are given of the. uses of 
words as opposed to their meanings. 

Junod, H.A. The Life of a South African Tribe, 2nd ed., Macmillan, 
1927. Contains many Thonga words, also a list of Thonga kinship 
terms. 

v. Warmelo, N. J. Kinship terminology of the South African Bantu, 
Govt. Printer, Pretoria, 1931. Contains Thonga kinship terms. 
Cuénod, Thonga Dictionary (in preparation). 


(d) Folklore 


Junod, H. A. La tribu et la langue Thonga. Contains a very little folk- 
lore-material. 

Berthoud coll., v. Warmelo pub. ‘ Thonga-Miarchen aus Transvaal,” 
(Z.E.S.XX-4). “‘ Weitere Thonga-Marchen,” (Z.E.S. XXI-1,2,4). 
“Ein Thonga-Marchen,” (Z. E. S. XXII-2) 


Thonga folklore collected by H. Berthoud, edited and published 
with a German translation by v. Warmelo. 17 stories of the usual 
Bantu type. 


(e) Proverb-Lore 


A few proverbs occur in translation with or without Thonga text in 
Junod’s Life of a South African Tribe. Otherwise the only collections of 
proverbs known to the compiler are in Ronga. 


(f) Ethnology, etc., in Vernacular 


Some ethnographical material occurs in Junod’s Life of a South 
African Tribe in the songs, formulae, etc., there cited. 
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(g) Other Important Vernacular Work 


Swiss Mission. Sipele fa Sitonga and Buku ya tahlayi. School Readers. 
Everything Thonga, except the language, seems to have been care- 
fully banned from these books. 


Junod, H. A. Vutiti (Science). Elementary natural science. Too 
many purely English terms are used to convey the ideas taught rather 
than conveying them by means of Thonga words adapted or coined 
for the purpose. 

Jaques, A.A. Buku ya Hygiene. The Thonga is much better than that 
of Vutivi, and the number of English terms used much smaller. 
Swiss Mission. Asibukwana fa timhaka ta testamente le’yintsha (A 

little book on New Testament matters). 

Buku ya tinsimu (Hymn-Book). 

Nyeleti ya Miso (The star of the east), monthly. Al- 
most purely religious. Issued in Thonga and Ronga. 

Jaques, A. A. Sibukwani sa milawu ya Sitshado ya Silungu (Swiss Mis- 
sion, Johannesburg, n.d.). Treats of rules of good conduct and 
politeness according to European as contrasted with Native ideas. 

Anon. Tinsiniu ta Sikolo $a Vathonga (Swiss Mission, 2nd Ed. 1930). 
School Songs. 


Anon. Sikata sa tindimana le’ti hlauriweke bukwin ya Sikwembu. Bible 
Texts. 


Grandjean, A. Timhaka ta khale. Written in pure Sikhosa. 


(h) Important translations 


Bible. A new translation is being contemplated. 


APPENDIX K 


A LIST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT WORKS DEALING 
WITH HERERO (NDONGA, KWANY AMA)* 


Abbreviations: A.F.A.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie (N.F.—Neue Folge): 

M.S.0.S.—Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientali- 
sche Sprachen. 

Z.A.O.S.—Zeitschrift fiir afrikanische und oceanische 
Sprachen. 

Z.A.S.—Zeitschrift fiir afrikanische Sprachen. 

Z.£.E.—Zeitschrift fiir Eigeborenensprachen. 

Z.£.K.—Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen. 


(a) Grammatical 
(i) Herero 

Hahn, H. Grundztige einer Grammatik des Otjiherero, Berlin, 1857. The 
first Herero grammar, a thorough piece of work, still valuable despite 
later improved arrangement of other grammars. 

Brincker, P. H. ‘“‘ Kurzgefasste Grammatik des Otji-Herero,” being 
an introduction to his large Wé6rterbuch (q.v.), 1886. A fairly full 
treatment containing valuable tables of grammatical forms. 

Seidel, A. Praktische Grammatiken der Hauptsprachen Deutsch-Stidwe- 
stafrikas (Nama, Herero, Ndonga). Leipzig 1892. A concise work, 
but it contains many mistakes. 

Brincker, P. H. Vergleichende Grammatik des Otjiherero, Osikuanjama 
und Osindonga. Berlin 1897. In the Ndonga and Kwanyama 
sections there are many mistakes, the work being done before a full 
investigation of these languages. 

Viehe, G. Grammatik des Otjtherero nebst Wérterbuch, Berlin, 1897. By 
far the most complete and reliable. 

Bittner, C. G. Sprachfiihrer fiir Reisende in Damaraland (Z. A. S. I, 
252-294). Phrase Book. 

Meinhof, C. Die Sprache der Herero. Berlin 1909. Short and practi- 
cal, for beginners. 


35 Compiled from information supplied by Dr. J. A. Engelbrecht and Dr. H. 
Vedder. 
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(ii) Ndonga. See under (i) above. 
(iii) Kwanyama 

Brincker, P. H. Lehrbuch des Oshikuanjama. Berlin and Stuttgart, 
1891. 

Ténjes, H. Lehrbuch der Ovambo-sprache. Berlin 1910. 


(b) Phonetical 
(i) Herero 

Meinhof, C. Grundriss einer Lautlehre der Bantu-sprachen, Berlin 1910. 
Pp. 113-141 deal with an historical treatment of Herero phonetics. 


Starke, A. Has been doing field research on Herero phonetics, which 
should shortly be published. 


(ii) Ndonga 


~ 


Panconcelli-Calzia, ‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber die stimmlosen Nasale im 
Ndonga,” Z. f. K., VI 257-263. 


(ili) Kwanyama 


Meinhof, C. ‘‘ Dissimilation der Nasalverbindungen im Bantu,” Z. f. 
K. III 272-278. 


(c) Lexicographical 
(i) Herero 

Hahn, H. Weorterbuch der Hererosprache, Berlin 1857. Very valuable in 
that it contains many old Herero words not used to-day. 


Kolbe, F. W. An English-Herero Dictionary with an Introduction to the 
study of Herero and Bantu in general, Cape Town 1883. Apart from 
the introduction the work is valuable and fairly complete. 


Brincker, P. H. Wéorterbuch und kurzgefasste Grammatik des Otjiherero, 
Leipzig 1886. Complete and still usable. 


———-—-—— Deutscher Wortfiihrer fiir die Bantudialekte in Siidwest- 
Afrika, Elberfeld 1897. Good but not always quite reliable. 


Viehe, G. Grammatik des Otjtherero nebst Worterbuch (see under (a) ). 


Irle, J. Deutsch-Herero-Wérterbuch, Hamburg 1917. A rich store of 
words, suitable for gaining a first knowledge of the language, but far 
too uncritical. 
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(ii) Ndonga 
Brincker, P. H.. Wérterbuch und kurzgefasste Grammatik des Otjiherero. 


Also contains parallel reference to Ndonga and ‘‘ Ambo.” 
(iii) Kwanyama 
Ténjes, H. Wérterbuch der Ovambo-sprache, Berlin 1910. 


(d) Folklore 
(i) Herero 


Brincker, P. H. Die Omumborombongo-Sage, Globus 1886. Legends. 


Bittner, C. G. “ Marchen der Herero,” Journal of the African Society, 
1888. 


————— ‘“ Méarchen der Ova-Herero,” Z. A. S. I, 189-216. 
“ Weitere Marchen der Ova-Herero,” Z. A. S. 1, 295-307. 


Tjiharine, G. Omasanekero, Tsumeb 1913. Sketches of Herero life 
drawn by a Herero chief. Contains much folk-lore. 


Vedder, H. Embo rokulesa, Giitersloh 1913. Reader containing many 
folk tales. 


Irle, J. Die Herero, Giitersloh. Contains folk lore not in the vernacular. 
Vedder, H. Embo kokurthonga okulesa, Bielefeld 1928. 


(ii) Ndonga 

Pettinen, ‘“‘ Marchen” (Z. f. E. XVI, 133-148, 197-240, 256-275), 
“‘Sagen und Mythen”’ (Z. f. E. XVII, 51-78, 108-129) ; “ Lieder 
und Ratsel ” (Z. f. E. XVII, 202-230). 
(iii) Kwanyama 


Anon. Omukanda uotete osikuanjama, 5 Auflage, Genadendal, Siid- 
Afrika, 1920. Fables. 


(e) Proverb-lore 
(i) Herero 
Vedder, H. Die Weisheit der Herero, Barmen 1921. A small collection 
of maxims. 
“ Spruchweisheit der Herero,” A. f. A. (N. F. 12), pp. 220 
et seq. 
Irle, I. ‘‘ Herero sprichwérter,” Z. f. K. IV, 1-19. 
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(ii) Ndonga 
Pettinen, ‘‘ Sprichwérter der Aandonga,” Z. f. E. XVII, 249-266. 


(f) Ethnology, History, Customs in Vernacular 


(i) Herero 


Viehe, G. ‘ Die Omaanda und Otuzo der Ovaherero,” M. S. O. S. V 
(pp. 189-197), Berlin 1902. Although this is not in the vernacular, 
it contains important linguistic material. 


Tjiharine, G. Omasanekero, Tsumeb 1913. Contains much valuable 
material on ethnology, manners and customs (see under (d) (i) ). 


(g) Other Important Vernacular Work 


(i) Herero 

Viehe, G. Omambo ...jaMuhona Jesus Christus, 1895. The Story of 
the Passion. 

Bernsmann, Fr. Omihingo, Swakopmund, 1908. Handbook for Herero 
preachers. = 


Kuhlmann, A. Omasanekero, 1908. Parables. 
Elia Kandtrikirira, Tsumeb 1913. A biography. 


Embo romitanda viomambo uaMukuru, Giitersloh 1913. 
Book for evangelists and preachers. 


Vedder, H. Embo rokulesa, Giitersloh, 1913. 
Irle, J. ‘‘ Herero-Texte,” Z. f. K. VIII, 36-45. 
Anon. Omahungi uombibela uetestamente ekuru nepe, Giitersloh 1921. 


Anon. Omutima uomuyu ouo otempelt jomepo ijapuke ile ondjuo jomusata- 
na, Tsumeb 1922, 


Vedder, H. Okamba kokurihonga okulesa ku ka tjangua, Bielefeld 1928, 
Reading and spelling. 
(ii) Ndonga 

Rautanen, Omahistori nenge Omahokololo go mo Bibeli pasindonga, Helsi- 
nki 1908. 

Pettinen, Okaramata kotango (Reading and spelling book), Kuopio 1914. 

Anon. Embo Ljokulesa II (Second Reader), Helsinki 1924. 
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(ii) Kwanyama 


Anon. Biblische Geschichten des Alten und Neuen Testamentes in Oshi- 
kuanjama, 3rd ed. Giitersloh 1927. 


(h) Important Translations 
(i) Herero 


Brincker, P.H. The Pilgrim’s Progress, by J. Bunyan, Berlin 1873. 

Anon. Omihingo vioviungura ovijapuki viongerki mbi mavi sora okutjitua 
t Ovaevangelt, 1908 (cyclostyled). 

Vedder, H. Omahungi uombibela, Giitersloh 1912. Bible Stories and 
extracts from the Law and the Prophets. 


Anon. Embo rombapetismo okutya Omamba ua Mukuru, ngu mae s’oku- 
tjiukua ku imba, mbe paha ombapetismo ondjapuke. Barmen. 

Anon. Omaimburiro uozombongo zOvaherero puna Oliturgia nEkatekis- 
mus okatiti ra Dr. Martin Luther nomaueziua omakuao, Gutersloh 
1921 and Barmen 1931. Hymns, Liturgy and Catechism. 


Etestamente epe nomapsalme (N. T. and Psalms), London 1926. 


—— Angede (Liturgy), Tsumeb 1931. 
(ii) Ndonga 

Pettinen, Okuenda kuomukriste moompazi za Kristus, by Martin Luther, 
Kuopio 1914. 


Anon. Ooramata Zaaprofeti, Jeremija na Daniel, no Zojaakuauo. 
PaSindonga (Jeremiah, Daniel and the Minor Prophets). London 
1914. P 

Okatekisa okasona ka Dr. Martin Luther, Helsinki 1923. Cate- 

chism. 

Omaimbilo Gegongalo lja Kristus (Hymnbook in Oshambo), 

Helsinki 1924. 

Etestamenti Epe Lj’Omiiua Guetu Jesus Kristus (N. T. in Oshi- 

uambo), London 1925. 

Omapsalmi, London 1926, 


(iii) Kwanyama 


Anon. Gospel of Mark, London 1895. 
Gospel of John, London 1895. 


The I Four Gospels, ‘toad 1896. 
‘Etestamenti Lipe nomapsalme (N. T. and Psalms), apa 1927. 
Omukanda uomaimbulilo Meeteee Sth ed. | Gitersloh | 1929, 


INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE FOR 
AFRICAN STUDIES 


SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE THIRD 

MEETING HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CAPE 

TOWN ON WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, JANUARY 
11 AND 12, 1933 


Present 


Professor G. P. Lestrade presided and there were present the 


following members : 


University of Cape Town: Professor T. T. Barnard and Mr. 


A. J. Goodwin. 


University of Pretoria: Professors E. H. Brookes and G. P. 


Lestrade (Chairman). 


University of South Africa: Dr. W. Eiselen and Mr. P. J. 


Coertze. 


University of Witwatersrand: Professor C, M. Doke. 


S.A. Native College: Principal A. Kerr and Mr. D. D. T. 


Jabavu. 


Union Dept. of Native Affairs: Dr. N. J. van Warmelo. 


S.A. Institute of Race Relations: Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernlé. 


Bantu Studies: Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones (Hon. Secretary). 


The following were present by invitation : 


Mr. H. Jowitt vice Mr. C. Bullock (Government of Southern 


Rhodesia. 


Professor D. M. Beach, Dr. I. Schapera, Dr. A. I. Richards and 


Mr. H. J. E. Dumbell. 


Apologies for absence were received from Mr. F. H. Dutton (High 
Commission Territories), Mr. C. Bullock (Government of Southern 
Rhodesia) and Rev. J. Dexter Taylor, (S.A. General Missionary Con- 


ference). 
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Orthography 


Correspondence with the Provincial Education Departments on 
Orthography showed that in regard to 


(a) Xhosa, the Cape Education Department has taken no definite 
action but proposed to consult the Committee before any 
changes are adopted. 


(b) Tswana, the O.F.S. Education Department has decided to 
adopt the new TSwana orthography. 


(c) Zulu, the Natal Education Department has received represen- 
tations from the Native Education Advisory Board opposing 
the new orthography, but the Department has not reached a 
decision on the mattter. 


Grants-in-aid for Study and Research 


The Secretary reported on the steps he had taken to press on the 
Ministers of Education and Native Affairs the recommendations of the 
Native Economic Commission favouring the encouragement of studies 
and research on Native life and languages. 


~ 


Native languages in Matriculation 


In response to representations from the Committee the Secretary 
of the Joint Matriculation Board advised that the Board has decided 
that the four Native languages be grouped for Matriculation purposes 
as follows :— Xhosa and Zulu, Sotho and T&wana, and that no candidate 
will be allowed to select more than one subject from each group. 


Survey of Research in Native languages and Native literature 


Professor Doke presented an exhaustive report prepared by the 
sub-Committee of which he was Convener. The report takes up almost 
the whole of the ipresent number of Bantu Studies. After detailed 
consideration and minor amendments the report was adopted with a 
special minute expressing warm appreciation of the efforts of Professor 
Doke and his Committee in the matter. It was recognised that the 
report is a valuable and exhaustive survey which will prove of great 
value to research workers in the Bushman, Hottentot and Bantu 
languages of the Union. 


A number of the recommendations made in the report were acted 
upon immediately. 
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Survey of Research and Publications in Social Anthropology relating to 
South Africa 


Dr. Schapera as Convener presented an interim report of the sub- 
Committee. The report urged the need for further research among the 
Swazi and the Western TSwana. Apart from Junod’s work on the 
Thonga and Stayt’s on the Venda there is no comprehensive study 
available on any single tribe in the area. 


The report also emphasised the necessity for ‘an ethnographical 
survey of South Africa that will yield a detailed classification of all 
known tribes according to their ethnographical groupings and affiliations.” 
Dr. Schapera himself has commenced work on this survey. 


Arising out of a paragraph in the report drawing attention to the 
lack of uniformity in degree requirements in Anthropology among the 
Universities in South Africa, the Committee appointed a sub-Committee 
to bring up recommendations at a later stage in the proceedings. The 
sub-Committee reported on the second day and its recommendations, 
after slight amendment, were adopted, viz. :— 


(a) That no postgraduate student in Social Anthropology be ad- 
mitted to an advanced degree who has not a working knowledge 
of a Bantu language. 


(b) That provision should be made for the study of Native law and 
administration and of the modern economic and social condi- 
tion of the Natives of South Africa. 


(c) That a Committee consisting of Mrs. A. W. Hoernlé, Drs. 
W. Eiselen and I. Schapera, be appointed (with power to co-opt) 
to draw up plans for the compilation of a source book in 
Social Anthropology suitable to the needs of South African 
students. 


Survey of Research and Publications in Native Law and Administration 
in Southern Africa 


A Committee with Professor Brookes as Convener was appointed 
to undertake similar work in this field. 


Use and Training of Native Students for Research 


At the July meeting the Committee asked Principal Kerr and 
Mr. Jabavu to bring up recommendations on this subject, 
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Principal Kerr said that there is need for a scheme to enable 
students of the South African Native College’ to obtain training in 
field work, and he suggested that the students taking anthropology 
might be attached to skilled investigators in the field. 


Dr. Schapera thought that such men woukd be welcomed but 
they must operate in their own home area. 


Mr. Rheinallt Jones said that the South African Institute of Race 
Relations is using Native students to carry out investigations under 
experienced persons during the long vacations. 


It was agreed that an effort should be made to secure a sum 
(say £100) to enable the Committee to use Native students for field 
work, and to approach the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures in the matter. 


Centenary of Paris Mission in Basutoland (1833-1933) 


The Committee decided to send a message of congratulation to 
the Jubilee Celebrations’ of the Paris Mission in recognition more 
particularly of its great work for Sotho literature. 


~ 


~ 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures 


Considerable correspondence was read on a number of matters 
between the Committee and the International Institute as the two 
bodies work in close co-operation for the organisation of research in 
South Africa. 


Visit of Dr. D. Westermann 


The Committee learnt with special pleasure of the forthcoming 
visit to South Africa of Professor D. Westermann of Berlin, one of the 
Directors of the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures. Dr. Westermann is to lecture in the Union under the 
auspices of the South African Universities Lectureship Committee in 
July, August and September 1953. It is hoped that he will also be 
able to meet with groups and individuals interested in South African 
Native languages. 


Chairman for 1933 


Professor Lestrade was unanimously re-elected Chairman for 
the year, 
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Departure of Professor Barnard 


The Chairman and Professor Doke expressed the Committee’s 
sincere regret on learning of Professor Barnard’s impending departure 
for England on relinquishing the chair of Social Anthropology at the 
University of Cape Town. 


General 


A large number of other matters were dealt with by the Com- 
mittee, which is now functioning in a very effective way to stimulate 
interest in African Studies and to correlate research and _ allied 
activities in Southern Africa. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Introduction to the Phonology of the Bantu Languages, the English version 
of ‘‘ Grundriss einer Lautlehre der Bantusprachen,” by C. Mein- 
hof, translated, revised, and enlarged, in collaboration with the 
author and Dr. Alice Werner, by N. J. v. Warmelo. Dietrich 
Reimer, Berlin 1932, pp. 248. 21/-. (English agents: Williams and 
Norgate, Ltd., London.) 


Meinhof’s ‘“‘ Lautlehre,” which may well be considered his magnum 
opus first appeared in 1899, and the second edition, revised and enlarged, 
appeared in 1910. For some considerable time there has been demand 
for an English translation. This was commenced in 1920 by Professor 
Alice Werner but not completed. Now we are indebted to Dr. N. J. 
v. Warmelo for undertaking and completing the task. Publication was 
made possible through generous grants from The International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures, The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, and The Witwatersrand Council of Education, Johannesburg. 
This is not the place in which to review Meinhof’s book as a whole. 
Meinhof’s contribution in this to the systematic and comparative study 
of Bantu languages is universally acknowledged, and his exposition of 
Ur-Bantu, in its phonetic aspects,: provides a basis for study throughout 
the Bantu area, even though it may be highly theoretical. In this Eng- 
lish translation, however, the author has made several changes from the 
previous. The languages originally analysed in detail were Pedi, Swaheli, 
Herero, Duala, Konde and Sango. In order to have more appeal to 
English-speaking students, he has excluded from this edition Herero, 
Duala and Sango, languages spoken in the former German colonies, and 
substituted Zulu and Kongo- In this I think he was wise, but it would 
probably have been better still if he had retained Herero in preference 
to Konde, as illustrating a mare distinct type of Bantu. 


The Zulu treatment is a translation and revision of his ‘“ Lautlehre 
des Zulu’? which appeared in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen” 
in 1924, while the Kongo material collected by K. E. Laman had been 
arranged and previously published in the “‘Zeitschift” in English in 
1928. In both cases the historico-phonetic treatment is brought into 
line with each of the other languages in relationship to the hypothetical 
Ur-Bantu. 


An interesting new chapter is found in “The Classification of the 
Bantu Languages.”’ In this chapter, no actual attempt is made at classi- 
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fication, but the approach to the subject is discussed and most useful 
principles enunciated. One of the real needs in Bantu studies today 
is a serious tackling of this problem of classification. Until we know 
the general division of the languages into their main “ zones”’ or “types” 
and are able to isolate the “clusters” within these types, any choice of 
outstanding languages as examples for comparative work must of necessity 
be overweighted in certain directions and impoverished in others. For 
instance, of the five languages chosen to illustrate this work under re- 
view, Pedi, Zulu, Swahili, Konde and Kongo, the first is the main dia- 
lect of Northern Sotho and belongs to the same “‘ zone” (South-eastern) 
as does Zulu; Swahili is the best representative of trade Bantu and of 
extreme importance; it is doubtful if Konde is of such importance as 
to deserve inclusion, and its relationship to Swahili may further detract 
from its value; Kongo is a useful representative of another “‘ type” of 
Bantu. Even with our present knowledge of the classification probably 
the choice of Herero, Duala and Ganda would have given wider scope 
for comparative study than the inclusion of Konde and Pedi as well as 
their nearer relations. But we do not yet know sufficient of the whole 
classification to dogmatize. The time is ripe, however, for such a classi- 
fication to be undertaken. 


The alteration in the language examples chosen has entailed a 
great amount of work in the indices and the examples to “the 
commonest Ur-Bantu roots.” The translation is extremely well 
carried out, and Dr. v. Warmelo is to be congratulated on the part 
he has played in this production. The book will be of immense 
value to English-speaking students. It is a pity that the map appended 
should contain such mistakes as both “Africa” and ‘“‘ Afrika,” 
“S$. Salverdor,” ‘‘ Capland,” ‘“‘ Bulawajo,” ‘‘ Dar-es-salam,”’ 
“Tanganyka,” to mention a few. Some of the language names, too, 
are misplaced, for instance “Lamba” is placed in the middle of 
Tanganyika territory instead of in Northern Rhodesia—probably a 
mistake for Iramba. It is to be hoped that the map will be corrected 
and reprinted. C.M.D. 


The Story of Migdad and Mayasa, from the Swahili-Arabic text, by 


Alice Werner, C.B.E., D.LIT., The Azania Press, Medstead, 
Hampshire. 90 pp. 8/6. 


This is the first of a series entitled ‘“‘The Azanian Classics” 
intended to popularise East African Bantu literature. The present 
series is a limited publication, 10 copies being printed on vellum at 
£5, 5s. Od. each, 100 copies leather-bound on hand-made paper at 
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£1. 1s. Od. each, and 300 copies bound in buckram at 8/6. It is 
to be hoped that the reception of this first publication will mean a 
larger edition for future volumes. 

““Miqdad and Mayasa” or as the Swahili renders it ‘ Makidadi 
na Mayasa,” is an interesting story of the time of Mohammed, 
describing the rescue of Salima by her cousin-lover Abdallah on the 
night of her marriage to the man whom her father had chosen for her. 
Most of the story deals with the father’s subsequent attempts to get 
her back and the feats of arms by Abdallah, who eventually dies in the 
combat in which he slays his uncle. 


The whole story is a typical Swahili poem of the type termed 
Hadith. In an introduction Dr. Werner describes how she obtained 
a copy of the manuscript from Muhammad bin Abubakar of Lamu. 
The poem is written in the Lamu dialect, which differs chiefly in 
phonetics from the main types of Swahili. In a short introduction 
the metre of the poem is discussed and the somewhat strange 
Swahili method of rhyme explained. The Swahili text, reduced to 
the accepted Romic orthography, occupies the left-hand page, while 
opposed on the right-hand page verse-to-verse is the English translation, 
in which however no attempt at metre has been made. The trans- 
lation is very faithfully made and well reflects the Swahili atmosphere of 
the original. A useful glossary at the end supplements the information 
available in the standard Swahili dictionaries. The whole makes a 
very presentable little book, and the attractive way in which the 
publishers have produced it, should certainly give a fillip to literature 
production in Swahili. Could it be done for other areas also, it 
should do much to remove the sense of inferiority at present felt about 
the printing and presentation of many Bantu books. C.M.D. 


African Stories, by Alice Werner, ‘“‘ The World of Youth Library,” No. 
11. Watts & Co., London, pp. 151, 1932. 1/6 net. 


This little book is simply yet charmingly written for children. 
It contains four tales gleaned from Nyasaland, dealing with slaving- 
raiding, the devotion of faithful carriers, a lion story, and the perils 
of disease and hunger. A second part gives an informative account 
of Hanno’s voyage and the story of Mohlomi of the Basotho, and 
some general information concerning the Natives of South Africa. To 
assist pronunciation of the Native names, a syilabic respelling is added in 
brackets. I think however that in some cases this has not added to the 
clearness ; the stories would have been quite as good without this, and 
I would suggest its omission in a second edition. A very few footnote 
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explanations would have met the need. The author has succeeded in 
conveying a true local colour in these stories. They might well be 
translated into Chinyanja for school use. C.M.D. 


Bambuti: Die Zwerge vom Kongo, von Paul Schebesta. F. A. Brock- 
haus, Leipzig, 1932. 


In the year 1924/5, Dr. Schebesta was in Malacca, studying the 
Negrillos of the dense forest regions there. In 1929/30, he entered 
the tropical forests of the Congo to study the African Pygmies. Of 
the Pygmy peoples of the earth, who are at the same time to-day the 
purest examples of human beings living by simple hunting and 
collecting, Dr. Schebesta probably knows more than any other 
European. 


In the course of his African expedition, Dr. Schebesta made a 
survey of all the various groups of Congo Pygmies—those living on 
the borders of Ruanda; those within the great bend of the Congo 
on its southern side; those round the confluence of all the great 
tributaries of the Congo with the parent stream; as well as those 
specifically dealt with in this book, the Pygmies of the Ituri Forest. 
The author found that the Ituri Forest Pygmies were the purest of 
all the groups. Indeed, the others have so far mixed their blood 
that they are to-day only half Pygmies. Hence, Dr. Schebesta has 
devoted this first book solely to a study of the Bambuti, as he calls 
the Pygmy groups who live throughout the length and breadth of 
the Ituri Forest. 


This forest stretches over a great plain in the Congo-Nile divide 
west of the Great Lake region, a plain in some places over 6,000 feet 
in height through which run three great rivers, the Nepoko, the 
Lindi, and the Ituri, while tributaries, streamlets and brooks _ cross 
and recross the whole region. In this moist, high plain grows one of 
the finest forests of Tropical Africa with its giant trees, and beneath 
these giants in a shady, though damp and muggy, climate live the 
Pygmies. 


These people, clay-brown in colour, as the author describes them, 
with their seemingly abnormally large heads and faces, long arms, and 
curiously shortened legs, number to-day in this area about 20,000 
souls. They regard themselves as, and indeed they are, a race 
different from the various Negro tribes who have pushed, and are 
pushing, themselves more and more into the forest region from the 
surrounding plateau areas. Yet, to-day, there is probably no Pygmy 
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band entirely independent in the forest. Each Pygmy settlement is linked 
up with a Negro settlement, and the author considers that, whatever 
may have been the case in the past, to-day the Pygmy would not be 
able to live without this more or less close association with the Negro. 
The Pygmies can hardly be called the ‘“‘serfs” of the Negroes, yet 
dependants they truly are. Each Pygmy family belongs in a’ way to 
some Negro, while certain Negro families have whole lineages or even 
clans of Pygmies dependent on them. 


Each Pygmy group lives in its own separate encampment, quite 
apart from the Negro settlements as indeed must be the case since 
the Pygmy is a nomad, the Negro a settled hoe cultivator. Yet the 
Negro patron always knows where his particular Pygmies are roaming 


Thus it has come about that the Pygmies to-day talk the languages 
of the Negroes among whom they live, some of them speaking as 
many as five different languages to a greater or lesser extent. In their 
own settlements, however, they speak fewer languages, mainly three, 
viz., Kibira, a Bantu language, in the Southern portion of the forest, 
Medje, a Sudan language, in the North-Eastern area, and Efe, in the 
Eastern. On account of these language differences, the Pygmies are 
divided into three groups, viz., the Aka, speaking Medje, the Efe, and: 
the Bambuti proper, speaking Kibira. In these languages there are 
found common roots which would seem to point to a common Pygmy 
language that has been submerged, and Schebesta is inclined to think 
that the Efe spoken to-day, not only by the Pygmies, but also by the 
Mamvu and Balese, Negro tribes which have relatively recently become 
forest travellers, is such an original Pygmy language. He has collected 
texts and vocabularies, and it now remains for language students to 
decide on the true affinities of this Efe language. 


Though their linguistic accomplishments make it easy for most 
Pygmy bands to communicate with each other, there is no feeling of a 
common bond between them. There is no such thing as a Pygmy 
tribe. The largest social unit among them is the clan, numbering as a 
rule between 50 and 100 souls; seldom more, and often less. Such a 
clan has some animal after which it is called and which it neither kills 
nor eats. We thus regard the Pygmy, at least to-day, as having totemic 
clans, though Schebesta considers this a development adopted from the 
Negro. In each clan there is a number of “ Sippen,” or, as we should 
say, “‘ patrilineal lineages,” consisting of the descendants of a common 
grandfather or still older ancestor. Each lineage consists of a number 
of patrilocal families. A woman, thus, leaves her home on marriage, 
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but never loses her membership of her clan and lineage. Marriage is 
practically always monogamous, and is arranged in the very practical 
and interesting way of sister exchange. If a young man wishes to 
marry a woman of a certain lineage, he must provide her brother, or 
else a member of her lineage or clan, with a wife at the same time. 
Only rarely, for lack of a suitable girl to exchange, are gitts accepted, 
but this is done very reluctantly. The lineage is always exogamous and 
the clan mostly so. 


Each clan has its own hunting grounds open for exploitation by all 
members of the band. An interesting exception is the termite hill 
which is owned by the individual family, each family repairing to its 
own hills when the termites swarm. Honey, likewise, can be indivi- 
dually claimed by the discoverer who marks the tree by an arrangement 
of leaves, and trees filled with caterpillars can similarly be claimed by 
the discoverer. Meat is usually shared in the lineage, but a large 
animal is eaten by the whole clan, while vegetable food is generally 
provided by each family for itself, the women of a lineage usually going 
out together and thus bringing back much the same type of food. 


The Pygmies are splendid hunters, many of them tracking the 
elephant forthe benefit of the Negro. T o-day, however, only 30% of 
their food is animal food, the rest vegetable. For bananas, manioc, 
sugar-cane, and palm oil, the Pygmy is dependent on the Negro, as 
also for his iron weapons of every kind. Schebesta saw only one 
Pygmy smith, and found only one group of Pygmies settled down with 
their own banana groves. Nevertheless, he considers that the day of 
their independent life is drawing to a close. More and more they are 
being drawn into the circle of Negro culture, and gradually. they are 
losing their purity of blood, since the Negro eagerly marries the Pygmy 
woman who is strong and fertile. Dr. Schebesta tells us that he 
deliberately made his tour a general survey, rather than an intensive 
research into one group of these people. He wished to discover all 
the culture variety possible. His intention is perfectly intelligible, but 
one cannot help regretting that he could not give us fuller details of 
the life of the people. He was never longer than two months with one 
group—only once, indeed, as long as that—so that of many aspects of 
Pygmy culture we are given mere hints. The inner structure of the 
clan is not clear; e.g., the relation of the lineages to one another. The 
true significance of all the dances is not revealed. The Pygmies dance 
more than any other people on earth, Schebesta is inclined to think, but 
he does not give us an adequate account of the real function of these 
dances, Many of them are animal dances, but a much more intimate 
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study is needed. So, too, the relationship of the initiation schools to 
totemism needs closer study. Most of the Pygmies to-day practise 
circumcision, but not all; and Schebesta is probably quite right in 
suggesting that this is a custom adopted from the Negroes. 


In their own initiation schools, many fascinating instruments play 
a part: a two meter long wooden bugle, the bull roarer, and curious 
pot-shaped instruments. The bugle seems to have an intimate connec- 
tion with the totem animal after which it is called. These initiation 
schools, further, seem to be connected with belief in a Supreme Being 
who has different names in different parts of the area, though “ Tore ”’ 
seems to be the most widespread. 


In addition to these sacred instruments, the Pygmies have drums, 
bow instruments of various kinds, and also the pan pipes played, as far 
as one can tell, in exactly the same way as the Hottentot pipes. 


Schebesta claims to have surveyed the ground and to have shown 
to the world of science exactly what the situation is among the Pygmies 
to-day. Now that he has opened the way for a more intimate study 
of some one group of the pure Pygmies, it is sincerely to be hoped 
that it will be possible for some first-rate scholar to go soon to make 
this study. Schebesta has laid us all under a great debt by revealing 
to us the varied and vigorous forms of the culture of these primitive 
hunting peoples, and the healthiness of their lives owing to their 
marvellous adaptation to their natural environment. 

A. W. Horrn-ef. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF CATHKIN PARK: 
INTRODUCTORY | 


By L. H. WELLS, MSc., 
Department of Anatomy, University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 


(With Map and one Plate) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


_ The slopes of the Drakensberg in Natal up to the present have 
remained alinost unexplored from the point of view of archaeology. ‘The 
possibilities of this territory as a field for archaeological research were 
first indicated by Anderson (1908), but apart from some investigations by 
the Frobenius expedition, the results of which are not yet published, the 
archaeological field remained virgin up to the time of the University of the 
Witwatersrand expedition to Cathkin Peak in December 1931. 


As a result of the discovery of human remains in a cave near the 

_ Cathkin Park Hostel, Mr. V. Kaybar, then Manager of the Hostel, asked 

Professor R. A. Dart to survey the Cathkin Park area. Mr. Kaybar’s 

offer to undertake the local arrangements for such an undertaking enabled 

the Department of Anatomy to make plans for an expedition on a scale 
adequate to the task proposed. 


The members of the party were Messrs. L. H. Wells, N. L. Murray, 
A. Y. Mason, and H. B. Stein. Professor Dart was to have been in charge 
but owing to unforeseen circumstances he was at first delayed and finally 
prevented altogether from going. ‘The actual direction of operations in 
the field therefore devolved upon the present writer. 


The party arrived at Cathkin Park on December 2nd, 1931, and with 
a force of Native labourers provided by Mr. Kaybar carried out intensive 
operations on a number of selected sites. On December 15th Messrs. 
Mason and Stein left the party, the former proceeding to Mont-aux- 
Sources to make a brief survey of that area for purposes of comparison. 
The remainder of the party was occupied until December 23rd in check- 
ing the results obtained. Mr. Murray then proceeded to Van Reenen 
in order to make comparative studies in that area. The present writer 
remained at Cathkin Park until the end of January 1932, and was able 
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with the assistance of a number of volunteer workers to extend consider- 
ably the scope of the explorations. 


2. GEOLOGY AND PHYSIOGRAPHY 


The general geology of the Drakensberg has been summarised by 
Anderson (1908). At Cathkin Park the deposits consist of fully 5,000 
feet of Cave Sandstone overlain by the Stormberg Basalt, here reduced 
to about 2,000 feet in thickness. This basalt forms the main Drakens- 
berg scarp, the foothills being formed wholly in sandstone. Cathkin 
Peak itself, standing out from the face of the scarp, is also capped by a 
square block of basalt. 


The topography of the foothill zone, due to erosion in soft, hori- 
zontally bedded sandstone, is very irregular. That part of the area lying 
outside the farm boundaries is as yet unsurveyed. A partial survey for 
the purpose of fixing the positions of the main sites was part of the work 
of the expedition. Our map is here reproduced as Figure 1. 


The majority of the streams descending from the Drakensberg, such 
as the Little Tugela, south of Cathkin Peak, run approximately east and 
west, through gorges separated by foothill ranges situated at right angles 
to the main scarp. The projection of Cathkin Peak from the face of the 
scarp, however, results in a more complex arrangement. A large stream, 
the Mhlazine River, rising on the north face of Cathkin Peak, runs north- 
ward parallel to the main scarp for a distance of about 15 miles, until it 
enters the Lombanjo River which rises near the Cathedral. The Mhla- 
zine valley is bounded to the east by a foothill range, the Little Drakens- 
berg, whose eastern face is drained by a series of small streams, such as 
the Sterk Spruit, the Inquaqua River, and the Bohle Spruit, running in 
the upper part of their course through narrow bush-choked ravines 


separating foothill ridges of much less imposing size than those south of 
Cathkin Peak. 


The slopes of the lower foothill ridges are mostly grass-covered, 
consisting of an alternation of steep slopes and almost flat terraces, corres- 
ponding to belts of differing consistency in the sandstone. In this zone 
bare rock is rare except in the heads of the river gorges. The upper part 
of the foothill zone shows an alternation of grass-covered slopes with 
vertical rock faces also of sandstone. Finally the main scarp of the 
Drakensberg is formed by a single sheer cliff of basalt. 


‘These topographical factors are responsible for the position of sites 
of prehistoric activity. Open sites occur in the flats or on the “ terraces ”” 
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of the lower foothills. Cave sites are situated either in the flanks of the 
gorges cutting through the lower foothills, or at the feet of the sandstone 
cliffs of the higher foothills. Small rock shelters, however, occur also in 
the isolated rock outcrops dotted about the lower foothills. It is parti- 
cularly noteworthy that five of the cave sites, four being of the largest 
size, were found under the lips of waterfalls. Three of these were in the 
higher zone, two in the lower zone. 


3. SITES EXAMINED 
(a) Painted sites 


Seven sites showing rock paintings were examined by our party. An 
account of the paintings is given in Mr. Mason’s paper (this journal, p. 131), 
and of other finds in the papers by Mr. Stein (this journal, p. 161) and the 
present writer (this journal, p. 183). A brief description of the sites is 
included here. 


The Cave of the Eland 


This, by far the most important of the painted sites, is situated high 
up in a lateral gulley on the western flank of the Mhlazine Valley. It was 
so named on account of a magnificent painted figure of an eland, 32 
inches long, in the very finest style of painting (see Mason’s paper). 


The “ cave”’ is a large rockshelter, crescentic in form, and measured 
300 feet from end to end, 20 feet in maximum depth, and 30 feet in height 
from floor to roof. A frieze of paintings extends almost from end to end 
of the cave. Above the paintings, some 25 feet above the floor, is a 
narrow ledge. On this there were found some years ago two bows, and a 
quiver of arrows, which are now in the Natal Museum, Pietermaritzburg. 
A single arrow head found later in the same spot was shown to us by Mr. 
W. C. Robinson, owner of the farm “‘ Deelpunt.”’ It consists of a torpedo- 
shaped ivory foreshaft, about 10 cm. in length and 8 mm. in maximum 
diameter. The hinder end is bluntly pointed for insertion into the shaft, 
the fore end is truncated and slit to take the iron arrow-head, now cor- 
roded. A barb of quill is bound on with gut just behind the head. The 
heads of the arrows found in the quiver were exactly similar, and inserted 
in reed shafts about a foot in length. All bore incised marks, probably of 
ownership (Hewitt 1931). These arrow heads exactly agree with those 
figured by Sollas (1924) after Burchell, and a painting in this very cave 
also shows composite arrows (see Mason’s paper). 


A trench was sunk through the floor of this cave, showing the follow - 
ing sequence of deposits :— 
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(1) Grey shale dust mixed with animal manure (4 ins.). 
_ (2) Very tough black soil (12 ins.). 
eae) - Loose brown soil (11 ins.). 
...(4) Tough yellow clay (24 ins.) passing below into 
(5) Bed rock of decomposing yellow shaly sandstone. 


Stone artefacts were abundant in layers 1 and 2, very few in layer 3, 
and even fewer in layer 4, though they occurred at all depths even to bed 
rock. None the less layer 4 may represent the pre-occupation floor 
level, and the artefacts found below this level may have worked down 
from above. In Stein’s report layer 4 is subdivided into three strata of 
8 ins. thickness, numbered 4, 5 and 6. Numerous artefacts were also 
collected from the slopes in front of the cave. 


Buys’s Cave (Cave of the Masks) 


This rockshelter is situated on Buys’s farm, on the northern face of 
the ridge north of the Cathkin Peak Hostel. It is by far the largest of the 
caves of the lower zone, measuring 240 feet in length, 20 feet in depth, 
and 30 feet in height. The inner part of the cave is almost completely 
choked by huge blocks fallen from the roof. On the under side of some 
of these paintings are discernable. The paintings still in position are in 
poor preservation and badly defaced. 


A trial pit sunk in the outer part of the cave showed the following 
sequence of deposits :— 


(1) Grey dust (2 ins.). | 
(2) Very tough brown soil (12-14 ins.). 
* (3) Bed rock—sandstone. 


Artefacts were abundant in layer 1 and the upper 6 ins. of layer 2, 
but rarer in the lower part of layer 2. In Stein’s report Stratum 2 is the 
upper 6 ins. of layer 2, Stratum 3 the lower 8 ins. Artefacts were also 
collected from the slopes outside the cave. 


Dingaan Cave (Cave of the Processions) 


This, the finest of the smaller caves, is situated in a small krantz on 
the farm Dingaan, a few hundred yards from the road to the Champagne 
Castle Hostel. The cave measures only 40 x 15 x 20 feet, but contains 
some magnificient paintings, including three series of human figures in 


procession, on an unusually large scale. A trial pit in the floor showed 
the following sequence :— 
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(1) Surface wash (3 ins.) 
(2). Ash (3 ins.). 

(3) Brown soil (12-15 ins.). 
(4) Bed rock—sandstone. 


Layers 1 and 3 were sterile. Layer 2 yielded Bantu pottery and 
grinding stones, and clay models of a merino ram and of a felt hat of the 
early European period. This occupation is thus dated as post-European. 
No other artefacts were found in or near this cave. 


The Inkosazana Rock-Shelters 


These are a series of rock-shelters formed by the slight overhang of a 
huge krantz on the northerg side of the upper Inkosazana valley. Paint- 
ings occur at intervals on the base of the cliff itself and also on some of the 
fallen boulders, which form almost a continuous pavement along the foot 
of the krantz. A small area which was free of boulders proved to be a 
workshop site, and yielded a number of artefacts. All were collected on 
the surface, no excavation being possible in the brief time available for 
the examination of this site. 


The Cave of the Black Ox 


This small cave is situated behind a waterfall in the course of a small 
stream (a branch of the Sterk Spruit) on the farm Diedloff. It contains 
some excellent paintings, including one of a black ox, from which the 
name is derived, and others much defaced. The floor of the cave is of 
fallen stones and dust overlying the bed rock. The only artefacts 
recovered were a few fragments of Bantu pottery, apparently recent. 
Evidently this cave was never a home site. 


Deelpunt Rock-Shelter 


This site is a recessed portion of a small krantz in a lateral gulley of 
the Inquaqua valley, immediately facing the Cathkin Park Hostel. Its 
floor is a narrow ledge of bare rock, and no artefacts were found in it or on 
the neighbouring slopes. The paintings in this spot, though not of gréat 
artistic interest, are important in that they are definitely dated to the 
period 1873-85 (see section 4 of this paper). 


Marten’s Rock-Shelter 


This painted spot, a few hundred yards from the Champagne Castle 
Hostel, hardly deserves the name of a shelter, for it is no more than a 
hollow due to spheroidal weathering on one side of a great boulder fallen 
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from the high ridge just south of the Champagne Castle Hostel. The 
hollow is barely sufficient to furnish shelter from the weather to a single 
person, and no evidence of ancient occupation was found there or any- 
where in the neighbourhood. 


(b) Habitation Sites 
(i) In Caves : 


It has been pointed out that of the painted sites the Cave of the Eland, 
Buys’s Cave, and the Inkosazana Shelters show evidence of ancient 
habitation ; Dingaan Cave and the Cave of the Black Ox yielded traces 
only of relatively recent occupation ; Deelpunt Shelter and Marten’s 
Shelter were never at any time home sites. There are, however, a 
number of cave sites showing evidences of human habitation which bear 
no paintings. 


The Stebel Cave 


This is an enormous rockshelter, vying in sizé with the Cave of the 
Eland. It is situated at the very summit of the Little Drakensberg, 
overlooking the ridge of the Dragon’s Backbone. Though no excavation 
in this spot was possible, its floor yielded an abundance of artefacts. 
There are, however, no rock paintings and no traditions of their former 
existence. 


Brown’s Rock-Shelter 


This is a large shallow shelter at the head of one of the lateral gullies 
descending from the Little Drakensberg to the Mhlazine valley. It is 
situated a mile or more from the Stebel Cave, at the foot of the knoll 
termed Brown’s Kop. In this case there is a definite history of the 
former presence of paintings, of which no trace now remains. Artefacts 
found on the site establish its position as a home or factory. 


Kaybar’s Cave 


This “cave” or rock-shelter is situated in a steep sided, bush- 
choked ravine formed by a branch of the Sterk Spruit. Wholly con- 
cealed by bush and extremely difficult of access, it had remained un- 
discovered until a few months before our visit. ‘The cave is of consider- 
able size, about 135 feet long, 18 feet in maximum depth, and varying 
from 3ft. 6 ins. to 8 feet in height. Its floor is some twelve feet above the 
level of the stream. 


This shelter had served both as a habitation and as a sepulchre. It 
ytelded skeletal remains of four individuals, two of whom had been care- 
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fully interred in prepared tombs. A thick layer of ashes on the floor and 
a number of pots and sherds point, however, to a human occupation of 
some duration. 


A trench cut through the floor of the cave showed the following 
sequence :— 


(1) Dust and rock fragments (2 inches). 

(2) Ash (3 ins.) at front of cave only. 

(3) Loose red sandy soil mixed with ash (6 ins.) also best developed 
at front of cave. 

(4) Tough red clay (7-15 ins.) resting on 

(5) Bed rock (sandstone), which steps down from back to front of 
cave. 


The total thickness of deposits is 9 ins. at the back of the cave, where 
only layers 1 and 4 are present, and 25 ins. at the front of the cave. 


Layers 2 and 3 yielded numerous sherds of pottery, a very few stone 
artefacts, and some objects of European origin. Layers 1 and 4 were 
sterile. In addition to the material obtained by trenching. a number of 
relics, mostly pottery, were collected from under layer 1 in various parts 
of the cave. 


Cannibal Cave 


The site locally known by this name is a large rock-shelter similar to 
Kaybar’s Cave, situated at the foot of a high krantz flanking the Ndema 
Gorge, through which the Inquaqua River runs in the upper part of its 
course, and completely concealed from view by thick bush (the Ndema 
Forest). The cave had been much disturbed before our visit. It yielded 
only one pot, a number of grinding stones, and fragments of rotted grass 
matting. 


(ii) In the open : 


Two open sites on the farm ‘“‘ Deelpunt”’ were examined—these 
have been named the Hut site and the Furnace site. 


The Hut Site 


The south slope of the ridge north of the Cathkin Peak Hostel 
(Plate 1 Figure 2) is broken by several nearly level terraces due to 
the uneven weathering of the sandstone. The lowest of these terraces, 
situated at a height of about 100 feet above the valley floor, is 
marked by a number of slight depressions, oval in shape and level-floored. 
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These are asserted by local tradition to be the sites of the dwellings of 
former inhabitants. : 


Regarding the nature of these dwellings there was no unanimity of 
tradition. One informant described them as pit-dwellings, another as 
shelters above ground. It was decided to determine this question by 
excavation of one of these sites. 


The example chosen for investigation measured 25 x 20 feet in dia- 
meter, the longer diameter being parallel to the contours. The floor of 
the depression was 18 inches below the general level of the ground on 
its uphill side, and only six inches below that level on the lower side. 


A trial pit outside the area of the depression revealed the presence of 
a nine-inch layer of black humus resting on the yellow clay resulting from 
the decomposition of a belt of rock of shaly texture. A trench carried 
along the line of the shorter diameter of the depressed area, i.e. at right 
angles to the contours, revealed that the floor of the pit was formed, for a 
distance of nine feet upon the uphill side, of a level surface of yellow clay, 
approximately horizontal, and covered by not more than an inch of black 
earth. After this distance the surface of the yellow clay resumed its 
slight natural slope, and was covered by a gradually increasing thickness 
of black soil, the horizontality of the surface being thereby maintained. 


The conclusion reached on the basis of this excavation was that the 
depressions represent the artificially levelled floors of huts. No support 
for the pit-dwelling hypothesis was obtained. That these sites were 
actually inhabited was confirmed by the finding of two sherds of very 
thick pottery (i.e. beer-pot type). A considerable age for these sites is 
indicated by a scanty growth of vegetation, which covers them. The 
foundations of huts abandoned at various times within the past half-century 
are invariably void of all vegetable growth. 


The Furnace Site 


Some hundreds of yards south of the hut site, at the foot of the ridge 
on the south side of the Inquaqua River, and close to the homestead of 
the farm “‘ Deelpunt,”’ a slight hillock is formed by a localised outcrop of 


dolerite. On this hillock a smelting furnace had been established in 
ancient times. 


The site is shown in Plate 1, Figure I. The ridge of dolerite 
boulders in the centre marks_a natural outcrop, but some few yards from 
this are two obviously artificial aggregations of smaller boulders, one to 
the east, the other to the north. The latter is included in the photograph. 
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The boulders are for the most part arranged in circles of about 5 feet in 
diameter. These are far too small to be the remains of habitations, and 
it may therefore be suggested that they represent the bases of crucible 
furnaces. ; 


On the westward side of the ridge, at the point marked by the human 
figure in the photograph, was an ash-heap several yards in diameter. 
From this were obtained many lumps of slag and fragments of broken 
tuyeres. A few lumps of a highly ferruginous sandstone, apparently the 
ore used by the smelters, and rare sherds of pottery were also found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this site. 


(c) Burial Sites 


In addition to the interments found in Kaybar’s Cave, similar 
remains were recovered from five other sites which revealed no trace of 
continued human occupation. All of these were rock-shelters of varying 
size. 


| Mason’s Shelter 


This is situated high up on the north face of the ridge south of the 
Cathkin Peak Hostel. In its prominent. position it differs from the 
majority of these sites. The shelter which is very small contained a 
single interment in a tomb which had sustained considerable damage. 


. Murray’s ‘Shelter 


_ This is situated immediately below the Deelpunt Shelter, i.e. on the 
north face of the south ridge, but in a slight gully and concealed by bushes. 
A single interment was found in the shelter, but this had been gravely 
damaged by a small spring gushing out from the rock at this point. 


Yellow tree Shelter 


This is a fairly long but extremely shallow shelter, situated on the 
south face of the north ridge about a mile east of the Hostel, and complete- 
ly concealed by bush. It contained a single disturbed burial, but no 
other traces of human habitation, apart from a curious paving of water- 
worn stones over part of the area of the floor. 


Robinson’s Shelter No. 7 


This shelter and the succeeding one are both situated in a -small 
bush-filled ravine (Skeleton Gorge) trenching the north ridge about ? 
mile east of the Hostel, below the track leading to Buys’s Cave. Robin- 
son’s Shelter No. 1. is on the west side of the gorge, and entirely concealed 
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by bush. It appears to have formerly been of fair size, but has been 
largely destroyed by a landslide. One interment in a poor state of 
preservation was found in this shelter, and a sherd found in the bush 
nearby suggests occupation somewhere in the neighbourhood, perhaps in 
a shelter totally destroyed by the same landslide. 


Robinson’s Shelter No. 2 


This shelter is situated on the east side of Skeleton Gorge. It is of 
very small size, and contained a single undisturbed interment. The 
tomb when discovered had been buried to the cap-stone in leafmould, 
and to this it no doubt owes its preservation intact. 


4. LOCAL TRADITION AND HISTORY 


Enquiry among the Natives (Zulu) now inhabiting the foothills of 
the Drakensberg near Cathkin Peak elicited the information that their 
immediate ancestors had migrated into this area after the occupation of the 
country by Europeans. At that time the Bushmen still lived and practised 
their art in the Drakensberg, but the former Bantu inhabitants had been 
almost wholly destroyed, leaving as their memorial the habitation sites 
and graves examined by our party. . These earlier Bantu belonged to the 
AmaZizi tribe. 5 


From the better informed of these Natives, Mr. Mason, through his 
knowledge of Zulu, secured a considerable body of tradition relating to 
the AmaZizi in addition to some firsthand information concerning the 
later history of the Bushmen. The principal sources of our information 
were Skwaate, the elderly headman of the Natives living in the Mhlazine 
valley, and Diamond, a middle-aged Native living on the farm “ Deel- 
punt.” ' 


Skwaate’s age could not be exactly determined, the only information 
on the subject being the statement that at the time of Langalibalele’s 
rebellion (1873) he was a young adult. He must therefore be estimated 
to be between 70 and 80 years of age, most probably nearer the latter 
figure. His family had lived in the mountains for three generations at 
least ; his grandfather was a contemporary of Chaka. 


Diamond was born in 1873, on the farm “ Deelpunt.”” His father 
was one of Dingaan’s warriors, who migrated from Zululand into Natal 
after the accession of Mpande. From him Diamond learnt the history 
of the Zulus from the time of Senzangakona, and also much of the history 
of the AmaZizi and other tribes. 
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The statements of these men have been checked wherever possible 
by reference to Bryant (1929). The result has been to confirm the esse- 
tial accuracy of the testimony. In reconstructing the history of the 
Cathkin Peak area information has been drawn also from Theal (1908, 
1919) and from Ellenberger (1912). 


All of our authorities are agreed that the AmaZizi were the first 
Bantu to settle in the foothills of the ‘Drakensberg. According to 
Bryant, they belonged to the eMbo-Nguni group, that is, they formed a 
part of the AmaMbo horde which in the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century fought its way across Rhodesia and settled in Natal and Zululand. 
Their arrival in the latter area must be dated circa 1600, but it does not 
appear that they occupied the Drakensberg until the time of the chief 
Langa (floruit circa 1700). .Before that time they presumably dwelt in 
the more northern parts of the country, and this may serve to explain a 
statement made by Diamond, that the territory of the AmaZizi extended 
to Vryheid. This was certainly not the case in later times, the AmaZizi 
being distributed along the foothills of the Berg from the Klip river 
southwards to the Bushman’s river. Closely related to the AmaZizi 
were the AmaBele, to the north and east, and the AmaTolweni to the 
south. 


Ellenberger records that from time to time sections of the AmaZizi 
crossed the Drakensberg, and settled along the left bank of the Caledon 
river in what is now Basutoland. The first of these migrations is dated 
circa 1600, but Bryant has shown that all of Ellenberger’s dates need 
considerable correction, as they are based on the incorrect assumption 
that a chief’s reign is equivalent to a generation, whereas in fact it tends 
to be considerably less (20 years instead of 30). The latest of these 
migrations, headed by Titi, son of Langa, took place at some time after 1700. 


The culture of the AmaZizi does not appear to have differed appre- 
ciably from that of neighbouring tribes. Our Native informants remarked 
that they were a peaceable folk, and that their military expeditions 
were not costly in lives. This was equally true of all the Natal tribes at 
that time (Bryant). According to Ellenberger, the Ama-Zizi were 
armed with oval shields, assegais, battle-axes, and bows and arrows. Our 
informants mentioned only assegais and knobkerries. Bows are an un- 
usual arm among the South-eastern Bantu ; they are presumably to be 
attributed either to Bushman or to Karanga influence. 


Theal asserts that the AmaZizi in their passage across Rhodesia 
absorbed a considerable Karanga element, and for that reason he states 
that they were sometimes termed Amalanga. The latter name is more 
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probably derived from that of the chief Langa, but the former statement 
contains no inherent improbability. Bryant says that the AmaZizi and 
their neighbours along the Drakensberg frequently captured Bush 
women, and thereby an appreciable Bushman strain was introduced into 
these tribes. 


From statements collected by Bryant it seems that the tribes along 
the Drakensberg had adopted cannibal habits some time before the 
commencement of the Zulu wars. Bryant attributes the rise of this 
practice to the great famine of 1802. Our Native informants agreed in 
assigning famine as the cause of the adoption of cannibalism, but they did 
not clearly date its inception to the Zulu wars. The account of the 
cannibal people given by Skwaate (vide infra) is in some respects more 
. compatible with an early than a later period. 


At this time the principal chief of the AmaZizi was Dweba. ‘This 
statement from our Native informants is confirmed by Bryant, who adds 
that Dweba died childless before the commencement of the wars, and was 
succeeded by a chief named Henqwa, descended from Dhlamini, father of 
Langa. It is probable that Henqwa was still ruling over the AmaZizi 
when disaster fell upon that tribe. In 1818 Matiwane, chief of the Ama- 
Ngwane, after overthrowing the AmaBele with great slaughter, fell upon 
the AmaZizi, expelled them from their territory near Cathkin Peak, and 
established himself in that area. His sojourn there was but brief, how- 
ever, for in 1822 a Zulu army moved against him, and he was forced to 
flee over the Drakensberg into the Caledon valley. 


The history of the flight of the AmaZizi reveals some discrepanciés 
between Bryant’s version and that of the Natives at Cathkin Peak. These 
discrepancies are, I believe, more apparent than real. Bryant states that 
the AmaZizi fled southwards, driving the AmaTolweni before them ; our 
informants asserted that the flight was towards the north, towards the 
Oliviershoek pass into the Free State. It appears highly probable that 
the movement took place in both directions, the more northern clans 
fleeing to the northwest, the southern ones to the south. 


Our informants further alleged that at Oliviershoek the principal 
chief of the fugitives died, and that this was the signal for the breaking up 
of the tribe. This chief was not named, but it seems most probable that 
it was Henqwa. Bryant records a statement, which he himself discredits, 
that Henqwa was buried at Helpmekaar, but he adds that Henqwa’s clan 
took the name of aba-kwa-Magqiba (the buriers) because they buried 
their chief, and this would suggest the existence of some very unusual 
circumstances surrounding burial. 
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There is general agreement, however, that after the death of Henqwa 
the AmaZizi tribe broke up. The bulk of the tribe disappeared from the 
ken of the Natal Natives, and after a period of wanderings unrecorded in 
history, reappeared as AmaMfengu in the Eastern Province. A section 
remained in the Tugela valley below Mont-aux-Sources, and these are 
the AmaZizi of the present day, and other sections remained scattered 
along the Drakensberg. 

These discrete fragments, if they had not previously been canni- 
bals, immediately became such from force of necessity, for in the wars and 
migrations they had lost both cattle and grain. ‘They are known in local 
tradition as the AmaZima or cannibal folk, a term which doubtless covers 
all the scattered cannibalistic relics of AmaZizi, AmaBele, and other 
tribes. Among the AmaZizi one clan, the aba-kwa-Miya, are singled 
out by Bryant for special mention as cannibals, but the most noted of all 
.the AmaZima of Western Natal were the survivors of the AmaBele who 
established their stronghold at Job’s Kop. 


Old Skwaate gave a vivid account of the habits of the cannibal Ama- 
Zizi, though his description seems to be more strictly applicable to the 
earlier period of cannibalism, before 1818. According to him, a com- 
munity never ate one of its own members (other sources suggest that this 
prohibition did not hold good in the later period). A group when in 
need of food would send a messenger to the headman of a neighbouring 
group, saying “‘ Father, we are hungry, give us food.”” The headman 
would then select from among his people a suitable victim, and bid him 
accompany the messenger. The victim was usually unaware of his fate. 
On arrival at the place from which the messenger had come the victim 
was immediately clubbed and eaten. The group which had furnished a 
victim then had first claim upon the recipients for a similar favour. 


This, however, was not the only means of obtaining victims. 
Strangers, especially women, were killed and eacen as a matter of course. 
Skwaate’s grandfather, when setting out on a military expedition, left his 
four wives concealed in a cave in the hills ; on his return he found that 
they had been discovered and eaten by cannibals. This episode again 
would appear most in keeping with the the period before 1822. 


The cannibal people remained in possession of Western Nata! until 
the reign of Dingaan. Finally their depredations caused a certain Djobe, 
a petty captain in Southern Zululand, to appeal for help against them. 
Dingaan despatched a force which massacred the cannibals, and from 
that time the Cathkin Peak area is said to have been uninhabited by Bantu 
until after the European occupation of Natal. 
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Throughout the period occupied by these stirring events, however, 
the Bushmen continued to live in the high Drakensberg. Indeed they 
remained in possession of this territory within the lifetime of the Natives 
Skwaate and Diamond. The former of these men stated that during 
his boyhood the Bushmen were still dwelling in the Cave of the Eland, but 
that after their captain, by name Stswaai, had fallen in a skirmish, they 
gradually dwindled away, and by the time of Langalibalele’s rebellion 
they had disappeared. This, however, was not the last of the Bushmen 
in this area. During the boyhood of Diamond (i.e. after the Langaliba- 
lele rebellion) the Bushmen were still living in such secluded spots as the 
Ndema gorge, whence they sallied forth to raid the flocks and herds of the 
Bantu. Further, he states, the paintings in the Deelpunt rock-shelter 
were actually executed during this period (1873-1885 circa). 


Europeans as well as Bantu suffered from the depredations of the 
Bushmen. More than one commando was despatched against the 
raiders, but with uniformly scanty success. One of these expeditions 
narrowly escaped disaster, being caught in a blizzard in the valleys under 
Cathkin Peak. The campaigners extricated themselves with difficulty 
and beat a precipitate retreat. 


The accounts of Bushmen culture given by Diamond and Skwaate, 
while in some respects instructive, require cautious interpretation, for 
they bear obvious signs of the contempt of the settled agriculturalist for 
the nomad hunter. Thus Diamond asserted that the Bushmen were 
homeless wanderers, straying at random from one part of the country to 
another. The only thing controlling their movements was the migrations 
of the game. Consequently they were to be found in the foothills in 
winter and on the high Berg in summer. Diamond denied that the caves 
were in any sense the headquarters of particular groups. Any family in 
its wanderings might enter a certain cave, camp there for a time, make 
paintings, and pass on, perhaps never to'return. This is not in agree- 
ment with the views of authorities on the Bushman, such as Stow (1905), 
and it may be remarked that Skwaate did not commit himself to such a 
view, indeed his account of Stswaai points rather in the other direction. 


Neither Diamond nor Skwaate entertained any doubt that the 
Bushmen were the cave artists. The former stated that the pigments 
used were coloured minerals ground up and mixed with animal fats. 
Regarding the razson d’etre of the art both professed ignorance. 


Skwaate described to us in detail the use of the bow by the Bushmen. 
The bows were very stiff, and in drawing them one foot was always used 
to aid the hand. None the less, the Bushman archer was able, while one 
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arrow was in flight, to set another to the string and let it fly. The arrow 
heads were poisoned with a small quantity of venom obtained from 
snakes. According to the Bantu, if a wound was sustained from one of 
these arrows, the only treatment was to excise the flesh around the wound, 
permitting the blood to flow freely, and then cauterise with a hot coal. If 
this treatment was not adopted death within a few hours was inevitable. 


In open fight the Bushmen, by their skill in archery and the terror 
inspired by their poisoned arrows, seem to have been able to hold their 
own against the Bantu. Skwaate described how a party of Bushmen 
were surrounded on a small knoll by the Bantu. The Bushmen lay down 
on their backs, and grasping their bowstaves with their feet, shot upwards 
so that the arrows descended almost vertically. The attackers were 
forced to retreat. 


It was the gradual but inexorable pressure of European settlement, 
constricting the hunting grounds, that at last proved fatal to the Bushmen. 
After about 1885 we hear no more of their raids on the farmers of the 
foothills, and by 1892 Europeans were visiting even the almost inaccessible 
caves at the very foot of the main Drakensberg scarp. Thus ended the 
rule of the Bushmen of the Drakensberg. 


5. DISCUSSION 


With a few exceptions, ‘of which the paintings in the Deelpunt 
shelter form the most notewcrthy, the relics examined by our party were 
declared to have been already in their present condition when Diamond’s 
family first settled in this area. The hut floors, the furnace site, the 
tombs and at least the majority of the paintings were even then in existence. 


This information shows that all of these remains must be attributed 
to one or other of the peoples formerly inhabiting this area, i.e. on the one 
hand the Bushmen, on the cther the various Bantu groups, AmaZizi, 
AmaNgwane, and perhaps also AmaBele and AmaTolweni. ‘Tradition, 
however, goes further in assigning these relics to one or another of these 
peoples. Thus the paintings are definitely not the handiwork of any 
Bantu, and the later ones at least are circumstantially attributed to the 
Bushmen. On the other hand, the tombs are equally definitely asserted to 
be the work not of any Bushmen, but of the AmaZizi. The relics found 
in Kaybar’s Cave and Cannibal Cave are also attributed to the AmaZizi 
or to the cannibal people (i.e. remnants of the AmaZizi and other tribes). 
Of the furnace and hut remains, it is known only that they were not the 
work of the recent Bantu. They are therefore attributed to the earlier 
Bantu inhabitants, whether AmaZizi or AmaNgwane. 
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It thus appears that in this area we have to deal with two cultural 
streams. The first is represented by the rock paintings and by the im- 
plements which appear to be associated with them. ‘Those are discussed 
in the papers of Mr. Mason and Mr. Stein. The second comprises the 
tombs and human remains, and the pottery and other cultural manifesta- 
tions which can be connected with them. These relics are treated of in 
papers by Mr. Murray and myself. 


The first of these cultures is non-Bantu and appears to be in part at 
least the work of the people known as Bushmen. The second is in the 
main Bantu, and is ascribed to those Bantu tribes, such as the AmaZizi, 
which entered this area in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
were destroyed or expelled in the period between 1818 and 1838. Since 
this culture is separated by a lapse of time from that of the Natives of the 
present day, it may paren be described as the Early Bantu Culture of 
Cathkin Park. 


In concluding this survey I wish on behalf.of my party to express 
our debt of gratitude to Mr. V. Kaybar, Manager of the Cathkin Park 
Hostel. Not only did he first propose the exploration of this region, but 
by the assistance which he provided for us on the spot he contributed 
materially to the success of our efforts. We Wish also to thank Mrs. 
Kaybar, Messrs. W. C. and M. Robinson of the farm “ Deelpunt ” and 
Mr. J. de Waal, owner of the farms “‘ Brand Kraal ’’ and ‘“‘ Diedloff,” eas 
their kind and liberal assistance in the field. Professor R. B. Young has 
assisted us most generously in identifying the petrological specimens we 
encountered. Finally we have to thank Professor R. A. Dart for permit- 
ting us to undertake this investigation, for his assistance in the prepara- 
tions for it, and for his constant advice from the moment of its inception 
to that of the final drawing up of our reports. 
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Description of Map 


The position of all the sites examined is indicated, with the exception 
of the Cave of the Black Ox and Brown’s Rockshelter which were not 
fixed by survey. The Hut site is indicated by a small circle next to the 
Cathkin Peak Hostel. The position of the Deelpunt Shelter is covered 
by the “‘ deathshead ”’ next to Murray’s Shelter. The bush fringing the 
ravines is conventionally indicated. ‘The scale is given for the original 
survey. 
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PLATE I 


Fig. 7. View looking north from the Furnace Site, which is marked 
by the outcrop of rock in the foreground. The Hostel is seen at the foot 
of the north ridge; the Hut Site is situated on the natural “ terrace” 
just above it. The beginning of the Ndema Forest is seen on the left. 
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Fig. 2. View looking south-west from the ridge north of the Cath- 
kin Park Hostel, which is seen in the foreground. Cathkin Peak is in the 
distance on the left, the Little Drakensberg in the middle distance on the 
right. Mason’s Shelter is situated under the small overhanging rock 
outcrop near the top of the slope to the left. 
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ROCK PAINTINGS IN THE CATHKIN PEAK 
AREA, NATAL 


By A. YORK MASON, B.Sc., 
Department of Anatomy, 


University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Within recent years scientists have begun to study rock paintings in 
South Africa relative to superposition and the story it tells of the sequence 
of styles and colours in this art. The scientific study of superpositions, 
of technique and of the sequence of colours may be said to have com- 
menced when Burkitt visited Africa in 1927. Since then M. L’Abbe 
Breuil and van Riet Lowe have furthered the study of this aspect. 


During December 1931, as a member of the expedition to Cathkin 
Peak, Natal, I was able to make a detailed study of the mural art in several 
rock shelters in that area, paying particular attention to superposition of 
paintings. 


My results confirm, in the main, the work done in the Cape Province, 
Orange Free State and Rhodesia, viz. that superpositions do reveal a 
definite sequence of styles and of colours. Further I was able to obtain 
evidence which throws some fresh light on two problems, the age of the 
paintings and the culture of the painters. The importance of these 
problems to the more perfect understanding of South Africa’s past, 
cannot be over-emphasised. 


Altogether seven rock-shelters were examined (c.f. map in paper by 
Mr. L. H. Wells). A close study was undertaken of three of these, 
“The Cave of the Eland,” “ Buys’s Cave” and ‘ Dingaan Cave.” 
Having familiarised ourselves with the art in this neighbourhood we 
were able to examine and compare, in a comparatively short time, the 


paintings in four other shelters. 


It will suffice to describe concisely the mural decorations in ‘‘ The 
Cave of the Eland,” as nearly every stage in the evolution of the art was 
discovered in this cave. The series found in the remaining shelters 
confirmed the sequence found in the ‘‘ Cave of the Eland ” and are shown 
in the illustrated analysis. 
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Il, THE ROCK PAINTINGS 
(i) The Cave of the Eland 


This Cave, or more correctly, large rockshelter, is situated in the 
Eland Game Reserve among the :nountains, Plate I, photograph 1. (The 
fine state of preservation in which we found these paintings is due to their 
relative inaccessibility—they are about twelve miles from the nearest 
road). The surface of the rock is well suited for painting, especially one 
or two large flat smooth areas ; one of these, Plate I, photograph 2, made 
so admirable a ‘“‘ canvas ” that it is literally covered with paintings and 
affords so many examples of superposition as to be a key to the sequence 
of paintings in the cave. There are two large groups of paintings (1) the 
less well preserved in the south, and (ii) the other larger and more impos- 
ing in the north arm. ‘The southern group covers 54 feet, the northern 
96 feet of wall space. An outstanding polychrome figure of an eland, 
Plate I, photograph 2, 32 inches from head to tail suggested the name 
given by us to the cave. - 


On the evidence of superposition the paintings are divisible into 
eight stages and four minor variations. From the earliest to the most 


recent they are :--— es 


Stage I. Yellowish white (Fig. I. 1.) 


It seerns probable to me that the original pigment was white but 
that its yellowish tinge was due to a slightly coloured diluent (such as 
animal fat), and to the colour of the rock surface. ~The figures are those 
of animals, small, some merely outlined, others filled in. These figures 
are naturalistic and show good appreciation of animal form. 


Stage II. Red, often faint red 


This series consists almost entirely of human figures, many of them 
carrying digging sticks, weighted with bored stones, and bows. The 
figures being of the thin type and not very well drawn, are reminiscent of 
childhood efforts. 


Stage 11. Dark red and yellow or yellowish white Polychrome 1 


The figures of this series chiefly depict animals, all characterised by 
a stiffness of form and show a lack of appreciation for proportion. (Fig. I. 
2.) ‘There are a few human figures which apparently belong to this’ 


group. (Lig. Hf. 1.) There is no evidence of any attempts at shading 
of the colours, which are of uniform tone. 
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Stage IV. Yellow-brown and white Polychrome 2 


Nearly all the paintings in this group depict eland, though a group 
of masked human figures appear to belong to this stage. Three figures 
showing winged-antelopes, (Fig. I. 3,) belonging to this group are of 
peculiar interest. Local European inhabitants have named this figure 
“ Pegasus ”’ and the press have seized upon it as the ‘‘ Flying Horse of 
the Drakensberg.” As is evident from the tracing, Fig. I. 3, the body is 
undoubtedly that of a small buck, but the figure is old, for the Bantu 
tribes living in this locality declare that they do not understand the 
significance of these figures nor have we heard of any reasonable explana- 
tion. One old Zulu exclaimed, “‘ Oh the Bushmen were just playing and 
put on some wings.” Although the Bantu people denied having any 
knowledge concerning the winged antelopes, the manner in which they 
did so was peculiar. About most other subjects they talked freely ; 
about this, they were curiously reticent. 


The drawing in this stage is more free and naturalistic ; the colours 
are rather well shaded. 


Stage IV.(a) Yellow 


Small figures of antelopes resembling Stage I, but in a darker colour 
and shown by superposition to lie between Stages III and IV comprise 
this stage. This Group may be of the same period as IV. of which it is 
possibly a variant. 


Stage V. Red, brown, yellow and white Polychrome 3 


The four colours given above were the principal ones used, yet by 
careful blending and shading many intermediate shades were developed. 
This stage is characterised by finely drawn eland, (Fig. I. 4,) showing 
great attention to detail and shading, for the colours merge almost imper- 
ceptibly into one another. With its variants, Va and Vb, this stage 
represents the culminating point in the artistic development of this area. 


ins 


Va. Masked groups and a figure in the “ straight-leg ” posture, 
holding a pinkish-white fan-shaped object. Three masked figures are 
almost identical with those found by van Riet Lowe on the farm Schaap- 
plaats, Bethlehem district, Orange Free State, and reproduced in his 
paper “‘ Fresh Light on the Prehistoric archaeology of South Africa.” 


Vb. Human figures, some large, others somewhat elongated with 
square-shouldered bodies are in dark red and white. The faces are 
white and the bodies are elaborately decorated with rows of white dots. 
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On the under surface of a small out-jutting ledge of rock is painted 
some kind of a map, in red and white. Apparently it depicts the wind- 
‘ings of a river with the crossing places marked by rows of stepping stones. 


Stage VI. Red and chalky white Polychrome 4. (Fig. I. 1.) 


This stage is in marked contrast with the previous one. Less atten- 
tion has been paid to detail, but the figures, mostly of eland, are strongly 
impressionistic. The colours used in this series have faded more rapidly 
than those of the earlier series. The technique of pigment preparation 
had therefore also deteriorated. 


Stage VII. Brown, orange and white Polychrome 5 


There are some antelopes, a good representation of an ass and some 
archers. The latter figures, (Fig. III. 3) show rather peculiar attention to 
detail in the bows and arrows. The technique is similar to that of the 
previous stage ; the colours, with the marked exception of those used for 
the figures of archers, are irregular and blotchy. .~ 


VII. (a) Orange 


Schematic figures of antelopes and human beings, shown by super- 
position to beater than VI. The relation to Stage VII is not clear from 
superpositions, but 2 figure of an archer shows obvious degeneration in 
technique, when compared with the one referred to Series VII. The 
other figures are still more crude. 


Stage VIII. Chalky white 


Chiefly human figures, schematic and crude, (Fig. I1I.4) shown by 
superpositions to be later than Stage VI. The position of this stage at 
the end of the series is not definitely proved by superposition in this 
shelter ; but the style, which is even more crude than that of Stage VII.a, 
and superpositions found in other shelters, demonstrated that this was 
the latest stage of mural art in this area. 
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(ii) Variant types in other sites 


The stages found in the other rock shelters are represented in the 
illustrated analysis. It is necessary, however, to describe in greater 
detail, a few groups which differ to some extent from anything observed 
in ‘‘ The Cave of the Eland.” 


(a) The Inkosazana Valley 


The valleys in the very heart of this part of the Drakensberg, known 
to few white men, are said by the Bantu to be full of paintings. Only one 
other group of paintings was examined in this true mountain country. 
These occur at the foot of a high krantz on the north side of the Inkosa- 
zana valley (“‘ The Valley of the Princess,”) some half mile distant from 
‘* The Cave of the Eland.”’ The paintings occur both on the face of the 
cliff and on fallen blocks ; the latter evidently having been decorated 
after they had flaked off. The most striking figure is that of a large eland, 
in the carefully drawn but wooden technique of Stage III, painted in 
dark-red and yellowish-white, and apparently being pursued by two, 
well drawn, thin, running figures in dark red, with white caps and 
shoulder, wrist, hip, knee and ankle bands picked out in white dots, but 
carrying no weapons. 


On a lower level is a remarkable ceremonial group executed in the 
same technique of dark red and white. It represents a procession of 
men, women and children approaching a seated figure, flanked on each 
side by spectators and dancing figures. Three of the women wear short 
(knee-length) bell skirts outlined in white ; the remaining figures have 
waist-bands of white dots. All have shoulder, knee and ankle bands, 
similarly decorated. Among the spectators are two groups of women 
holding small children by the arms. All the figures are steatopygous. 


Although the general effect of these paintings is good and the artist 
has conveyed his meaning well, the drawing is rather thick and clumsy ; 
the paint being thickly applied and the white dots, representing beads, 
are coarse blobs of paint. 


After the long period represented by these and similar paintings, 
comes a time when this krantz was apparently abandoned by the artists, 
for the next paintings are far more recent. 


(b) Buys’ Cave 
A group of polychrome figures, in red, white, yellow, brown, pink, 


purple and black characterises Buys’ Cave. It includes running animals, 
human figures in the “ straight-leg ’’ position, numerous masked figures, 
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engaged in ritual scenes, holding wand-like or fan-like objects. Other 
figures represent plumed warriors. This group, Fig. III. 2. corresponds 
in technique and appearance to Stage V(a) ‘‘ Cave of the Eland.” 


There is a gradual degeneration of the human figures from those of 
stage V(b) to those of stage XI. Belonging to this line of slowly degene- 
rating figures is a painting representing a slender steatopygous human 
(Bushman ?) armed with a bow, opposing a heavier figure (Bantu ?) 
armed with a spear and wearing a tailed loin-cloth (beshu ?). 


(c) Dingaan Cave 


In Dingaan Cave the most striking group is a frieze of elongate 
human figures, 18 inches tall and arranged in two groups facing one 
another ; the right hand group consisting of twelve figures and the left of 
at least six. The figures are closely massed and alternate figures are 
painted in lighter and darker shades of red to throw them up. The 
faces are either in orange or in pinkish-white and all the figures wear 
head-dresses with streamers. These are of various types, mostly round 
caps, either white, red, or white with a red band. One has a higher 
conical white cap, The better preserved figures have collars and girdles 
of five rows of white dots on a background of red, lighter than the rest of 
the body. At least two figures have “ fringes ”’ suggesting a cloak ; in 
one case ornamented with white dots. The better preserved heads are 
adorned with white beards. These figures resemble most closely those 
of stage V and probably correspond with the variant V(b). 


According to the available literature on the subject it is unusual to 

find birds represented in South African mural art. In Dingaan Cave 

‘there are several very well executed paintings in the outline style of stage’ 
I showing birds in flight. 


(d) Cave of the Black Ox 


In the rock-shelter examined on the farm “ Diedloff” a black series 
with a few details in white occurs. The best figures in this group are of 
cattle (a bull following a cow) carefully finished and very life-like. This 
group I consider important as it bridges the gap so evident between 
Stages V and VI “ Cave of the Eland.” 
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(iii) Technique 


(a) Form. Coming now to a consideration of the technique we 
find that with regard to form there is a gradual improvement as far as the 
fifth stage, the figures becoming more and more naturalistic. This is 
exemplified in the human figures ; those of Stage II are schematic and 
crude in outline, whereas the figures forming the frieze in Dingaan Cave, 
though the body curves are somewhat over accentuated, are satisfactory 
representations of the human body and show great attention to detail. 
Stage VI, exemplified in “‘ The Cave of the Black Ox ”’ is not quite as 
good as Stage V. Stage VII is impressionistic rather than naturalistic and 
there is a marked progressive degeneration in Stages VIII, IX, X and XI, 
culminating in the extremely crude and schematic figures of the last stage. 


It will be noticed that I have described the evolution of the art as 
commencing from stage 2. The reason for this is that there is a hiatus 
between stages 1 and 2. Stage 1 is quite distinct. Although the figures 
of this stage, which depict animals and birds but never men, are small 
monochromes with many forms merely outlined, they are naturalistic, 
showing a fine appreciation of form, and depicting with accuracy animals 
and birds in characteristic position. In form and appreciation of attitude 
these paintings are superior to the figures of stage 2. 


Having arrived at the conclusion that the art in this neighbourhood * 
has evolved slowly but in well marked stages I was interested to read the 
paper by Father Bernard Huss and Brother Otto, concerning the paint- 
ings at the Kei River. ‘ihey state—“ ‘Ihe pictures led us to believe that 
the art had evolved gradually and by distinct recognisable steps in this 
area. We felt that, so far as the Kei River Paintings are concerned, they 
can be arranged in respect of matter and technique in a series from the 
most simple to the most complex.” 


They go further than this and produce evidence of the earliest period 
in the evolution of the art, when the painter in embryo made crayon lines, 
meaningless, mixed and drawn in all directions. Surprised and pleased 
with his efforts, spurred on by the acclamation of his fellow-men, he 
gradually learnt to put meaning into these lines. Later he learnt to use a 
better medium than the crayon and became a painter. Thus Father 
Bernard Huss and Brother Otto write: ‘‘In brief we feel that it is 
highly probable that the art of painting on the Kei River is autochthonous, 
having arisen from a small germ and growing spontaneously to a very 


high level.” 
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This latter theory of spontaneous growth is scarcely tenable as the 
findings of Breuil indicate that schematic figures of this type represent 
the later stages in the art. 


In the Cathkin Peak Area an initial stage of that type cannot be 
found and it seems improbable that, of their own initiative these people 
began suddenly to paint and also to paint well. We do not see any 
evidence of the first amateurish attempts of the local inhabitants. The 
earliest paintings show fair draughtsmanship, they were painted by 
means of a brush and the pigment was so expertly prepared that the 
paintings apparently do not show any tendency to fade. It is therefore 
justifiable to conclude that the art of painting arrived here in a fairly 
advanced state and that the original painters brought with them a know- 

-ledge of, and a certain degree of skill at, painting with a brush in perma- 
nent colours when they migrated into the Cathkin Peak Area. 


(b) Pigments. The character of the colouring accompanied the 
improvement and deterioration in draughtsmanship. During the stages 
I and II, monochrome was used ; the first polychrome appears in stage 
III, but there is as yet no attempt at shading. Stage IV shows an in- 
crease in the number of colours used and some degree of shading which 
culminates in the extremely fine productions of stage V, which represents 
the culminating point reached in the artistic development in the shelters 
. under consideration. Polychromes are present in stages VI, VII and 
VIII, but seldom are more than two colours used, while the attempts at 
shading become poor, stage XI shows a return to a very inferior type of 
monochrome. 


The technique of pigment preparation also degenerated for the 
paint in the later stages tends to fade more rapidly than that used in the 
first six stages. 


The text figures, of necessity drawn in ink for the purpose of publi- 
cation, while true in outline, cannot convey adequately the history of 
evolution as seen in the originals or in the water-colour reproductions. 
Unfortunately we were unable in the time at our disposal, to trace and 
reproduce in colour any of the numerous figures painted one on the other 
but had to content ourselves with an example from each period. Photo- 
graph 2 gives some idea of the abundance of superimposition ; for 
example, the large eland in the centre of the plate belongs to the best 
polychrome period V. and its back partially covers an earlier polychrome 
figure IV which is superimposed on a still earlier polychrome III ; while 
the great eland itself is overlaid by a figure in the later bichrome technique 
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VII. Note also the human figures in red II, showing through the large 
figure. In the lower part of the field, note the draped human figure V 
covered by degenerate bichrome animals VII. 


Miss Bleek is disinclined to believe that superpositions reveal a 
sequence of styles and colours. Still, Miss Tongue’s book ‘“‘ Bushman 
Paintings ” reveals two sets of superpositions (Plate XI, fig. 18). These 
show a gradual improvement in the art and indicate the following sequence 
from earliest to latest, yellow and white ; brown and white ; red, black 
and white. 


This plate by itself does not establish a sequence for the particular 
area, nor is it a very convincing example of the phenomenon, yet, as it is 
one of the few published reproductions which does show superimposition 
it is worthy of mention. 


(c) Methods of Execution. Most of the paintings at Cathkin Peak 
were executed by means of a brush of some kind. No examples of 
crayon work were found. In the earlier stages we see evidence that the 
brush was a thick, coarse one ; the pigment is thickly smeared and the 
beads decorating the figures of stage III in the Inkosizana valley are 
represented by thick blobs of paint. Later a very fine, soft brush was 
used to produce the perfect figures of stages V and VI. Some of the most 
recent, degenerate daubs indicate that the pigment was smeared on 
with anything that happened to be at hand, the twig of a tree, a strip of 
raw hide and even with the fingers. 


During the investigation of the floor of Buys’ Cave the following 
pieces of pigment were found :—three pieces of red ochre, (quite soft 
stone,) two nodules of ochreous yellow and a few pieces of burnt bone 
which would yield white pigment. The country hereabouts is rich in 
metals, hence there is an abundance of the coloured salts of these metals 
and the painters did not fail to make use of these pigments. 


A specimen of some interest was examined by Mr. Wells at Mr. de 
Waal’s farm “‘ Brand Kraal”’ near Arthur’s Seat. It was the so-called 
Bushman “ Paint-pot ” found recently in a krantz near the farm house. 
The “ paint-pot ” is a slab of sandstone about 6 feet long, 24-3 feet broad 
and 18 inches high. Near the centre is a conoidal, pecked-out cavity, 
some 6 inches in diameter at the mouth and 9 inches in maximum depth. 
The sides of this bear abundant traces of dark-red pigment and less 
extensive, probably later, traces of a purplish black pigment, which is 
also splashed on the upper surface of the stone. 

3 
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The slab also bears on its upper surface some 20 grooves of varying 
depths, popularly supposed to have been used for the polishing of im- 
plements, and a shallow depression, heart-shaped, about 8 x 6 x 1} inches, 
apparently pecked out. In his book ‘‘ The Native Races of South 
Africa”’ p. 58, Stow describes a ‘“‘ stone-mortar ”” which was used for 
grinding purposes. In shape and size there is a marked similarity 
between that “‘ stone-mortar ” and this “ paint-pot.” 


ce 


Ill, DISCUSSION 
(i) Comparison with other paintings in Southern Africa 


There have been distinguished four large groups of paintings in 
Southern Africa, the Eastern group, located in Southern Rhodesia, the 
Western, in South West Africa, the Central in the eastern part of the 
Orange Free State, Natal and the eastern part of the Cape Province, and 
the Southern in the Cape Peninsula. . 


Burkitt has described and compared generally the paintings in these 
different art groups. ‘Therefore it will be sufficient if 1 compare the 
paintings of the Cathkin Peak Area with the other paintings of the same 
group. Before doing so, however, I should like tomention a few examples 
from the other groups, which indicate that although the art is different 
in each of the groups, it is essentially the work of peoples enjoying similar 
cultures. 


Thus, the three human figures painted on a burial stone, found by 
Mr. J. Drury in the Humansdorp Division and described by Dr. S. H. 
Haughton, show a remarkable resemblance to some of the figures in 
Buys’ Cave, Fig. III. 2. 


Commodore Beaulieu, 1620, having spent a day in the vicinity of 
Table Mountain, writes of the ‘‘ Bushmen” encountered. ‘‘ Those who 
seem to have some command over the rest have commonly a stick in their 
hands with a fox’s tail at the end of it ’’ (as quoted by Dr. S. H. Haughton) 
The fan-like object, Fig. III. 2, seems to be held by one who is directing 
ceremonies. 


The jackal’s tail, shown on the burial stone in the Southern Province, 
and the “ fan-like ”’ object held by the man on the right in Fig. III. 2 at 
Cathkin Peak are evidently closely related to “‘ the stick in their hands 
with a fox’s tail at the end of it,’’ seen by Beaulieu in the Cape Peninsula. 
These “‘ Bushmen ” of Beaulieu were the same people whom Jan van 
Riebeck called Hottentots when he landed at the Cape 32 years later. 


ys 
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The second example is from the north—the Rhodesian “ landscape 
drawings” claimed by Mr. Hall on be répresentations of the Victoria 
Falls are evidently akin to the ‘“‘ map ee ed in the Cave of the Eland 
(stage V(b) ). 


The bead ornamentation of the figures in Dingaan Cave, though not 
the body form, is strictly to be compared with that of some Rhodesian 
paintings (c.f. fig. 23 “‘ Stone Age in Rhodesia,” Neville Jones) and even 
more closely with that found in the South West African paintings (shown 
in plates 8 and 9, in the collection made by Reinhard Maack and published 
by Professor Obermaier). 


It is clear from the intimacy of these few examples that, even though 
these art groups are widely separated, both in their geographical distribu- 
tion and in their technique, they are undoubtedly the work of peoples 
living in almost identical stages of culture. 


When we come to consider the Cathkin Peak paintings as a whole we 
find that, technically and geographically they belong to the central Group, 
more exactly to the Drakensberg sub-division, which is characterised by 
the predominance of beautiful polychromes. The paintings of the 
central group are admitted generally to be superior to the paintingsin 
any other group and those of Cathkin Peak are comparable with the best 
examples of this group. 


The example which Stow gives as “‘ the highest known specimen of 
Bushman art in the Perfect Eland (plate opp. p. 172) does not attain tovas 
high a standard and is comparable with stage IV. 


Dr. S. H. Haughton has published-a coloured photographic plate, 
showing a group of eland, from a slab of rock found in a cave at Zaamen- 
komst in Griqualand East. “This group is said to be the finest of its kind 
found in the Cape Province. These figures of eland, together with one 
reproduced by van Riet Lowe from Pelzer’s Rust, equal in their natural- 
ness of form, beauty of ae = attention to oi jhe paintings 
of stage V. 
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ILLUSTRATED ANALYSIS. II. 


~soxnuane ay | SUMMARY OF SEOUENG 
eee AT CATHKIN PARK. 


(17) | Orange red. White, red, or black schematic 
(16) | White schematic. | figures. 

(15) | Ochreous yellow. _ Figures of 9, 10, 10(a). 

(14) | Strong red. | Yellow, orange, orange-brown, 


and dark red. 
(13) | Black and White. 


(12) | Polychromes (bad art) | Orange and white. 
(11) | Polychromes (better art) | Red and chalky-white 
(impressionistic). 

(10) | Black—good technique. _ Black, with faint white details. 
(9) | Red, brown, good technique. | 
(8) | Beautiful polychromes. Beautifut polychromes (stages 4, 

ND ey OU 

(7) | Red and white. | Dark red and yellowish white 


(6) | Dark red. 
(5) |. Pale red. 


(4) | Black. ; 

(3) | Pale red. | Faint red. 

(2) | Yellow. _ Yellowish-white—naturalistic. 
(1) | White. | 


M. L’Abbe Breuil has recently summarised the stages in the develop- 
ment of art in the Eastern Free State.° Important comparisons can 
accordingly be drawn now, between the art on the western and eastern 
sides of the great mountain range. Although there is a general agree- 
ment, c.f. illustrated analysis II, yet there are certain differences which 
suggest that the sequence of colours and styles used by the painters who 
inhabited the country to the east of the great divide, at Cathkin Peak, are 
distinct from those seen on the western or Free State side. 
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There is the same grouping into (a) an early monochrome period, (b) 
a polychrome period, (c) a late degenerate monochrome period. In 
Natal however the early monochrome extended over a shorter and the 
polychrome over a longer period of time than in the Eastern Free State. 


M. L’Abbe Breuil distinguishes an earliest white series followed by a 
yellow series. In the earlier series, which I have designated white, every 
shade was found from almost pure white to a distinctly yellow white. 


In series XI and XII Breuil recognises a better art and a bad art ; I 
have compared our stage VII to the former and stage VIII to the latter, 
for, although many of the paintings in stage VII are worse than those in 
stage VIII, yet the worst in VIII are inferior to the worst in VII. 


(11) The Age of the Paintings 


With regard to the superimposition, it has been stated by Stow that a 
painting was never superimposed on another until the memory of the 
painter was dead. The fact that we seldom found a painting super- 
imposed on another of the same type gives support to this statement. 
Then what length of time can we reasonably assign to each “ stage?” 
In the normal course of events a painting would remain inviolate during 
the life-time of the painter, his son and probably of his grandson (70-100 
years). It is said, however, that the Bush peoples were a nomadic 
race ; therefore it is possible that paintings left behind by one little 
group would be painted over almost immediately by the group next 
taking possession of the shelter. It is also possible that a whole family 
may have been suddenly exterminated and the painters soon forgotten. 
Either possibility, however, would probably lead to superposition of 
paintings of the same, and not of different periods in the artistic evolution. 
If, as Father Huss and Brother Otto believe, these paintings are the work 
of a guild the possibility of desecration of a previous painter’s memory 
becomes even more remote. 


Undoubtedly it is at present difficult to assign to any period a definite 
number of years. We can only say that the probability is that each stage 
represents the lapse of a considerable period of time. In the absence of 
any better age criterion I intend to accept the statement made by Stow 
and to allocate -- 100 years to each stage. On this assumption the first 
six stages represent a period of 600 years. 


We were able to obtain more direct evidence as to the age of the 
latter four stages from the present inhabitants of this area. A Zulu, 
living in this area, by name Diamond, who has a remarkably extensive 
and accurate knowledge of early Natal history, declares that all the paint- 
Say 
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ings in Deelpunt shelter were executed by people whom he called “ Bush- 
men ” during his boyhood, a period of about 15 years. No one however 
saw them actually at work. 


An examination showed that the paintings could, from a considera- 
tion of technique, be correlated with stages VII, VIII, IX, X, and XI. 
It is a significant fact that here no superpositions whatever could be 
discovered. - 


Diamond is now 59 years of age (according to his own statement he 
was born in 1873) so that the Bushmen were still living and painting in 
this area 40 years ago. This is in agreement with the writings of Brother 
Otto and suggests that the latter four, possibly five periods, were of brief 
duration. 


Chiefly from a consideration of colour we have distinguished stages 
VIL, IX, X and XI. There is, however, a marked lack of superposi- 
tions and no distinct division into definite periods-as in the earlier paint- 
ings. It is a reasonable conclusion that these later paintings were con- 
temporaneous and represent the last disorganised and troubled epoch in 
the history of these rock painters. 


Another Zulu, Skwaate, whom we reckoned to be about 75 years of 
age, from the fact that during the Langalibalele Rebellion he was a young 
adult (about 20 years old) declared that as a herd boy of 10 years he 
remembered the “ Bushmen ”’ inhabiting ‘‘ The Cave of the Eland.” 
Ten years later, i.e. circa 55 years ago, they had disappeared. 


There is thus a discrepancy of 15 years in the chronological evidence 
of these two Natives. Mr. Wells has suggested, in explanation of this 
discrepancy that about this time 1870-1890 the Bush peoples found it too 
dangerous to live in the large shelters, consequently they hid in the 
thickly wooded valleys. When they were compelled (possibly for 
magical purposes) to paint they did so in the smaller, less conspicuous 
rock-shelters. This theory is supported by the fact that in no one of the 
smaller shelters Deelpunt, Martin’s and Cave of the Black Ox were paint- 
ings found belonging to a series earlier than VI (cf. illustrated analysis). 


Another fact of importance in supplying some evidence towards the 
chronology of the paintings is that cattle are depicted in a shelter exam- 
ined on the farm “ Diedloff” (Cave of the Black Ox). These belong to 
stage VI. ‘Thus domestic animals were introduced, presumably by the 
Bantu, during this period, and therefore about the time when the art began 
to degenerate. As far as can be ascertained the Bantu first settled in this 
area circa 1700, which dates stage VI as 18th century and the earliest 
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period (assuming that the first six periods extended over + 600 years 
years) as 12th century work. On the other hand, the interval between 
some of these stages may represent, not one hundred years but several 
centuries, so that while we take the 12th century as a provisiorial date for 
the earliest period, the error is rather one of underestimation. It is 
possible that the paintings of the first period are considerably more ancient. 


(iii) History of the Painters as revealed by their art 


During the early monochrome period the painters were purely a 
primitive hunting people. The first bichrome stage indicates the advent 
of a more prosperous, settled and peaceful era and in the subsequent 
stages we see the concomitant artistic, religious, social and commercial 
advancement. During the polychrome period the artists utilised a wide 
variety of pigments, they improved their draughtsmanship and they 
depicted scenes comprising many figures making a tableau. 


This was a period of great religious fervour evidenced by the winged- 
antelopes, the ritual scenes, the masked dances; a time too of social 
organisation for we see portrayed those who are in authority. 


Previous to this, human figures were always painted in the nude 
whereas the figures of this period show apparel, ranging from the simplest 
arm and leg bands to elaborate and heavily ornamented costumes. 


The heavy bead ornamentation seen in stages III, IV, and V, the 
loincloth worn by the female figure on the extreme left in Fig. III. 2: 
which is apparently made of cloth, and the coloured caps seen in Dingaan 
Cave, all suggest the establishment of trade relations with clothed peoples. 
Some figures in Dingaan Cave give us a clue as to whom these clothed 
people were. They are depicted with bearded orange or pinkish-white 
faces and wearing somewhat fantastic caps. These people are represent- 
ed differently from the Bushmen of the same period. They are not 
Bantu. They must be a foreign people and may represent Arabs. They 
may be an even more ancient people. 


Towards the latter end of this prosperous period came disturbing 
influences presumably in the shape of the Bantu (advent indicated by 
painting of cattle) and later of the European settlers as shown by the 
donkey in stage VIII. They are responsible for the poor and clumsy 
execution of paintings in the stages subsequent to VII which show such 
a marked degeneration after the beautiful polychrome period. 


The painters fortunately had time to perfect their art before the 
Bantu came circa 1700 to disturb them. In this they were more happily 
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situated than the painters in Rhodesia about whom Neville Jones writes : 
‘It would appear that the Rhodesian Bushman had no time to perfect 
his art before altered conditions unsettled him and resulted in the decad- 
ence of his art.”’ 


Reproductions of Bushman paintings have been prepared by Brother 
Otto from an area further south and nearer the coast. These inferior 
paintings depict herds of cattle ; Bantu and later still even European 
figures on horseback. The Zulu warriors are armed with knobkerries, 
sticks and assegais and are engaged in combat ; a Bushman carries a bow 
in the left hand and a knobkerrie in the right. The geographical situa- 
tion of these paintings explains the subject matter. The Bush in this 
area suffered from the Bantu intrusion before their more isolated fellow- 
countrymen at Cathkin and consequently were unable to reach the high 
stage of development seen in stages V and VI. 


During the years 1860-1890 the painters were, we know, being 
harried both by the Bantu and by the European invaders, who hunted 
them as they would wild animals. The artist of that recent period was 
compelled to work in secret, all his senses on the alert for danger, ready to 
dart under cover at the first suspicious rustle. He dare not venture 
abroad in search of coloured pigments and his store of eland fat, which 
local tradition claims to have been used for mixing the pigment, would be 
difficult to replenish. Under these conditions it is not surprising that the 


latter paintings were mere daubs and rough outlines, or that they faded 
very rapidly. 


(iv) The Culture of the Painters 


Hitherto it has been customary to attribute South African mura! art 
entirely to Bushmen. Latterly, however, scientists have questioned 
whether Bush peoples evolved mural art on their own initiative. Frobenius 
states unconditionally that only the latest most crude paintings are the 
work of Bushmen and that the preceding art is erroneously called Bush- 
man. “‘ Les derniers peintres de ce genre étaient les petits Bushmen, et 
c’est pourquoi ces images ont été toutes designées par erreur du nom de 
‘ Bushman paintings.’”’ Unfortunately he does not elaborate or explain 
this statement. Breuil states that, in his opinion, the earliest paintings 
were contemporaneous with the South African Later Middle Stone Age, 
i.e. they were the work of a pre-Bush race. Armstrong has found con- 
firmatory evidence for this statement in the Cave of Bambata in the 
Matopos. In view of these statements it is necessary to consider 
in some detail the evidence which the Cathkin Peak area affords as to the 
identity and culture of the painters. Further having established the 
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relationship which exists between these paintings and other examples of 
mural art in Southern Africa, and having demonstrated that though these 
art groups are widely separated, both in the geographical distribution and 
in their technique, they are undoubtedly the work of peoples living in almost 
identical stages of culture, it is possible to apply more > generally the con- 
clusions we have deduced from this area. 


We shall consider first the possibility that some of these paintings 
were the work of a South African Later Middle Stone Age people. In 
the Cathkin Peak Area we found no positive evidence of a middle stone 
age culture. The nearest examples of worked stone belonging undoubted- 
ly to this period were found at Estcourt by Mr. Wells, but at the present 
moment we are not in a position to state definitely that this culture 
penetrated nearer to Cathkin Peak. 


The evidence from the paintings, however, is suggestive. ‘There is 
a hiatus between stages 1 and 2, referred to in an earlier part of this paper. 
Stage 1 is quite distinct. There is no grouping of the figures, they depict 
animals or birds, but never human figures, and though these are small 
monochromes with many forms merely outlined, they are naturalistic, 
showing a fine appreciation of form, and depicting with accuracy animals 
and birds in characteristic positions. In form and in appreciation of 
attitude these paintings are superior to the figures of stage 2, which are of 
the thin type and not very well drawn ; crudely drawn human figures 
occur frequently. Stage 2 represents more truly the first stage in the 
evolutionary story told by the subsequent stages which constitute one 
unit of art. It is possible, indeed probable, therefore, that the paintings 
of stage 1 are the work of a Later Middle Stone Age people. 


With regard to the paintings constituting the last few stages, 9 to 11, 
telescoped together, there is convincing circumstantial evidence that they 
were executed by the people whom the earliest white settlers called, on 
account of their primitive and extremely retiring mode of life, Bushmen. 
This evidence has been cited elsewhere and as scientists are generally 
agreed that Bushmen did paint the latest stages, this aspect need not be 
discussed here. 


We are now left with the problem of the identity of the people who 
were responsible for the paintings which we have grouped in stages 2-8. 
These stages constitute a cultural unit, starting from a low monochrome 
type of painting and showing a distinct evolution in well-marked stages to 
the beautifully executed paintings of stage 5, followed by a stage where 
naturalism is sacrificed for impressionism lapsing later into schematisation. 
(Although in this discussion we consider these stages separately, there is 
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no break between these and the subsequent stages, all the paintings from 
stage 2 to the end form virtually one cultural unit.) 


From the human figures represented we obtain an accurate concep- 
tion of the physical characteristics of the painters. They were short of 
stature while steatopygia with pendulous abdomen was a common feature 
of this people. They are undoubtedly members of the Bush physical type. 


Concerning their cultural characteristics the paintings tell us that 
they were a hunting people—there is no evidence of a pastoral life ; they 
had bead ornamentation but had very little clothing ; they had a well- 
developed ritual in which figures appear masked with the heads of animals. 
Archers are often portrayed, showing in exact detail the bows known (cf. 
Maingard—History and Distribution of the Bow and Arrow in South 
Africa) to have been used by Bushmen. 


Finally concerning the stone implements found in the floors of the 
painted rock shelters and in their immediate vicinity, all belong to a late 
stone-age culture. Though we cannot say definitely that the people who 
painted were the people who fashioned the stone implements, from the 
facts that, (i.) no other culture was discovered, (ii.) the implements con- 
stitute one cultural unit (as do the paintings), (iii.) they seem to evidence a 
comparable evolutionary process and (iv.) the latest examples of this single 
cultural unit come, as do the paintings, into historic times, we are reason- 
ably justified in assuming that they were contemporaneous. 


From these evidences we have established the fact that the paintings 
of stages 2-8 were the work of a Bush physical type, a purely hunting 
people, using the bow and arrow and practising a late stone age culture. 


The Bush physical type, however, does not present one homogenous 
culture ; we distinguish two cultural entities, the criterion of distinction 
being that one group was purely a hunting people, while the other 
embraced pastoralism. It has become customary to call the former 


group Bushman, this term having a cultural significance, the latter 
Hottentots. 


Using the term Bushman as above defined, these paintings may fairly 
be called “‘ Bushman paintings.” 


In order to understand clearly the significance of the term ‘“‘ Bush- 
man paintings ”” it is essential now for us to consider more carefully these 
two cultural entities, the relationship which exists between them, the 


source of their culture, the degree of divergence and the reasons for this 
divergence. 
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Concerning the statement made above, not as yet generally accepted, 
that the two cultural groups belong essentially to one physical type, see 
Deniker ‘‘ Il y a de nombreuses resemblances entre les San et les Nama, 
quit sont tous les deux des representants de la race bochimane.” And 
Hrdlicka, “In every item the eight Hottentots that could be measured give 
average values so close to those of the Eushman that no clear distinction 
of the two is possible. So far as these series are concerned, we are 
obviously confronted by one basic type only.’’ In this department we 
have been unable to find constant physical differences adequate to separate 
the Bush from the Hottentot. Other observers fail to agree on the points 
of difference they imagine to exist between these two cultural groups. 


We may fairly assume that physically these two races are one type. 


Culturally they would seem to have been closely related. They 
have many features in common and even those features which seem to 
characterise one or other group can be traced to a common origin. Un- 
fortunately the present state of our knowledge concerning this relation- 
ship leaves much to be desired. Perhaps the most exhaustive and 
critical study of this subject is that presented by Schapera (S. A. Journ. 
Sct. 1926). While not necessarily accepting wholly his theories it is 
valuable to follow them to their logical conclusion. He writes ‘‘ Bearing 
all these facts in mind, I venture to put forward, as a working hypothesis, 
the suggestion that the cultural similaritics between the Bushman and the 
Hottentots are sufficiently important and far-reaching to make us regard 
the Hottentot culture as having at one time been the same as that of the 
Bushman, but that it has been considerably modified in certain respects, 
especially in the adoption of a pastoral life, through the influence of 
culture contact with some other people.’’ Similarly with regard to the 
Bushman and Hottentot languages he cencludes that though the two are 
distinct they seem to have a common origin—the Hottentot language 
appearing to show “ Hamitic ” influences. 


We can now, I believe, point, with a fair degree of accuracy, to the 
source of this common cultural origin. 


In the cultures of the Bush physical type we find a long series of 
features which have a common source of origin from Egypt, pre-dynastic 
and probably later. | 


Laidler has been able to demonstrate that the pottery of the Hottentot 
group has its prototype in pre-dynastic Egypt. 


Bored stones and phallic objects, common to both groups have been 
traced by Dart to their originin Egypt. (‘‘ Further Data on the origin and 
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Phallic character of Conical and Perforated Stones,” S. A. Journ. Sct., 
1932). 


The Hottentot language would appear to show Hamitic influences. 
Finally Breuil considers that the mythical element, so conspicuous in the 
paintings of Southern Africa and absent in those of Europe, had its origin 
in pre-dynastic or later Egyptian influence. ‘‘ Mais on trouve bientét, 
dans les peintures Sud-Africaines un élément mythique considérable qui 
fait totalement défaut dans l’art rupestre d’Iberie, et il est vraisemblable 
qu’une influence pré-dynastique et peut-étre plus tardive originaire 
d’Egypte s’est exercée jusqu’a ce bout méridional de 1|’Afrique mais 
surtout en Rhodésie.’”’ 


All these features of Egyptian origin, the pottery, the bored stones, 
the phallic objects, the language and the mythical element in the paint- 
ings, point surely to a single continuous cultural stream emanating from 
Egypt, supplying the heritage of the Bush physical type. 


Later stimuli have brought about a cultural division in this physical 
Bush type, one group developed certain features of the common cultural 
heritage ; retaining a purely hunting life, with its associated ritual they 
have attained to a highly evolved art of painting. These are the people 
who were responsible for the paintings in stages 2—8, and it is noteworthy 
that even when this art reached its highest point of development the 
people were still in the hunting phase. A highly developed art is not 
inconsistent with a hunting life. The other group developed other 
aspects, to the detriment of certain features of the common heritage. 
They adopted a pastoral life and specialised in the art of making earthen- 
ware. This pastoral group did not perfect the art of painting as did the 
hunting group, but it is highly improbable that they were ignorant of the 
art of painting. 


In the course of this discussion I have suggested that the subsequent 
cultural development of the two groups was influenced by external cultural 
contacts. ‘The paintings of stage 5 and its sub-divisions show a people 
elaborately ornamented, leading a settled life, with a highly developed 
art, a complicated religious system and enjoying external cultural relation- 
ships by trade or barter. (cf. sectionon History of Painters as revealed by 
their art). The inspirational source for this has still to be determined 
more fully. Some figures are foreigners and it is interesting in this 
connection to note that Professor Mochi of the Gatti expedition records 
a painted figure, found near Marandellas, which is popularly supposed to 
represent an Arab, superimposed on earlier figures. (Mochi—Pitture 
Rupestri Scoperte Dalla Spedizione Gatti Nella Rhodesia Meridionale). 
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It is in the highest degree probable that the two cultural groups, in 
their subsequent development, influenced each other. Thus Breuil 
notes the influence of a pastoral people on the paintings of the hunting 
group. We have seen at Cathkin Peak the effects of the Bantu influence. 
The Egyptian influence has been mentioned. We know historically and 
from the evidence of the paintings (cf. Dart. “‘ The historical succession 
of Cultural Impacts in South Africa”) that prior to the coming of the 
Europeans the Eastern coast had been exploited by Arabs, Persians,. 
Chinese, Indians and their predecessors. To one or other or all of these 
may one day be traced the influences that evoked the high degree of 
excellence attained by the mural art which adorns, even to-day, these 
recesses of the Drakensberg. 


IV. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


From the study of superposition found in the rock paintings of the 
Cathkin Peak Area it has been possible to establish for the first time, a 
definite sequence of styles and colours for this part of Natal. Eleven 
major stages with several minor subdivisions have been recognised. 
Stages 2—11 constitute a cultural unit in which there is seen a distinct 
evolution of the art in well-marked stages from a low monochrome type 
of painting to the beautifully executed paintings of stage 5, followed by a 
stage where naturalism is sacrificed for impressionism lapsing later into 
schmatisation which terminates in the crude schematic daubs of the latest 
period, 


The sequence here conforms generally with that found by Breuil in 
the Eastern part of the Orange Free State, though there are minor differ- 
ences which characterise the paintings on the Eastern slopes of the Great 
Drakensberg range. 


The Cathkin Peak art belongs, geographically and technically to the 
Central Art Group, more exactly to the Drakensberg sub-division which 
is characterised by the predominance of beautiful polychromes. The 
paintings of the Central Art group are admitted generally to be superior 
to the paintings in any of the other groups and those of the Cathkin Peak 
area are comparable with the best examples of the Central group. 


The problem of the age of the paintings has been discussed. 


This research has thrown some light on the vexed problem of the 
history and culture of the painters. ' 


With regard to the possibility that some of the paintings were the 
work of a Middle Stone Age people, there is no positive evidence of a 
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culture of this period in the Cathkin Peak area. The nearest examples of 
worked stone belonging undoubtedly to this period were found at 
Estcourt, but at the present moment we are not in a position to state 
definitely that this culture did not penetrate nearer to Cathkin Peak. 
The evidence from the paintings, however, is suggestive. There is an 
artistic hiatus between stages 1 and 2 which indicates the probability 
that the paintings of stage 1 are the work of a Middle Stone Age people. 


With regard to the paintings constituting the last few stages 8 to 11, 
there is convincing circumstantial evidence that they were executed by 
the people whom the earliest white settlers called Bushmen. 


Concerning the identity of the people who were responsible for the 
paintings which we have grouped in stages 2—8, they were the work of a 
Bush physical type, a purely hunting people, using the bow and arrow 
and practising a late stone age culture. 


cs 
We have recognised two cultural entities in this Bush physical type, 
the criterion of distinction being that one group was purely a hunting 
people, while the other embraced pastoralism. It has become customary 
to call the former group, Bushmen, this term having a cultural significance, 
the latter Hottentots. ¥ 


Using the term as above defined, these paintings may fairly be called 
‘** Bushman paintings.”’ 


In the culture of the Bush physical type we have recognised many 
features which have been derived, directly or indirectly from Egypt, 
pottery, bored stones, phallic objects, language, all pointing surely to a 
single continuous cultural stream emanating from Egypt and supplying 
the cultural heritage of the Bush physical type. Breuil considers that 
the mythical element so conspicuous in the paintings of Southern ‘Africa 
had its origin in predynastic or earlier Egyptian influence. It is reason- 
able to suppose that this element formed part of this same cultural stream. 


Later there was a divergence, one group of the Bush physical type 
developed certain features of this common cultural heritage ; retaining a 
purely hunting life, they have attained to a highly developed art of paint- 
ing. ‘These are the people who were responsible for the paintings in 
stages 2—8. ‘The other group developed other aspects to the detriment of 
certain features of the common heritage. They adopted a pastoral life 
and specialised in the art of making earthenware. This pastoral group 
did not perfect the art of painting but it is highly improbable that they 
were ignorant of the art. Finally some of the external cultural contacts 
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bringing about the degree of excellence attained by the artists of the 
Cathkin Peak area have been suggested. 


In conclusion I wish to express my appreciation to Professor Dart, 


without whose inspiration and sympathy this work were never success- 
fully completed ; to Mr. Wells for his help and guidance ; to Mr. Murray 
for assistance in the tracing of some of the paintings and for the photo- 


graphs. 
1. Breuil. 
2. Burkitt. 
3. Dart. 
4. Deniker. 
5. Frobenius. 
6. Haughton. 
7. Huss & Otto. 


Q, 


Hrdlicka. 


Laidler. 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


(b) 
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PHoToGRAPH 1. 
“The Cave of the Eland.” 


Sea aN 


PHOTOGRAPH 2. 
A beautiful panel of paintings, showing the large eland, 32” long, 
and numerous superpositions. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM THE CATHKIN 
PEAK AREA 


By H. B. STEIN, B.Sc., 


Department of Anatomy, University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 


(With two text figures) . 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Stone implements and fragments showing human workmanship 
were collected from six caves in the Cathkin Peak Area, in three of which, 
namely, Buys’ Cave, the Cave of the Eland, and Kaybar’s Cave, a trench 
was dug to reach the rock bottom level. Sections of these caves are 
described in Mr. L. H. Wells’ paper. Collections from the remaining 
rock-shelters include only surface finds. 


The material used in the manufacture of implements from this area 
was chiefly chalcedony. This is especially obvious in the small types, but 
in the large types quartzite is used. Forms intermediate in size are 
worked in indurated shale, porcellanite and quartzite. 


The following table is a complete summary of the types of imple- 
ments and artefacts found in the vicinity of Cathkin Peak, and denotes 
the presence and absence of these types in the stratigraphical levels of 
the various sites. In this table the sites are indicated as follows :— 
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IMPLEMENTS. SITES AND STRATA. 
Type | . 1. 6. 
bi NAME. oe re Cc. 
a. Duckbill. +]+ es ar ie —|— 
b. Thumbnail scraper.J+|— =| hh wwe 
c.i. |Notched scraper |+|— ) i +y—|—|— 
(small). ; | | 
c.ii. |Notched scraper [+|— as ++ +{—|—|— 
(large). ee 
di. | Side-scraper (small).J+-)-++ ann sn ee eo eee 
dil. or (large) .J+|— i+j—|—|-—, J-]-|-]-|-|- 
d.iii. | Side-scraper. —|+ —— — 
(high-backed). | | 
e. Angled scraper. a. oa i—/— 
f. Trimming-stone.  |+|+- i —+-HIAYI-I-|--|- 
g. | Borer. +i) ——~—-|-|--]-J--|- os 
h. | Burin. _ sn | ; aes 
j.  |Concavo-convex [4+ —|- i 
| scraper. i | | | | 
k. | Large implements. }-+/—'—| |= = ss 
1. | Combined ” types.|+-!—'— | ehe 
m. | Complex scraper. =\51 = mi 
n. Irregular types. on +i—-|-|-| -J-J-|-J-!— | ? 
0. Core-scraper. ~~ RE Bs FR ie Be 0° fa Rees coe ee 
De bummed point, |—— | —|—| 4 
q. Nose-scraper. —'— 4 4! Sf fe sie 
Ae Chisel edge. ip i — 4 i— tee 
=. | Grindstone. — = —|-J-—- | 44, -— — | -f-y_! ees 
t. | Detaching hammer.]— —!—! + ——|-1-]-|-]— = se 
u. | Disc. —'—i—| |) — $e 
v. | Eone implements. |+ — | — 
w. Ochre and pigment.J4 —; ba) 
Kee | Pottery. —+) peat hee 
y. Beads. —— ie lee 
Z. Glass fragments. a . eS hen 
ReV0Q0Q053030DNRBDea6ae6esaes=oooo—s—ooooooe=@eESS 


Comparative table of implement types and their occurrence. 
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1. — Buys’ Cave. 

2. -— Cave of the Eland. 
3. — Inkosazana Shelter. 
4. — Stebbel Cave. 

5. — Brown’s Cave 

6 


— Kaybar’s Cave. 


The letters A, B, C, D, E, F refer to the stratification in the following 
order :—surface, stratum I, stratum II, etc. 


As may be seen from the table the industry of the Cathkin Peak 
Area contains numerous implements which are characteristic of the Late 
Stone Age of South Africa. These types are fully described in authori- 
tative works by Goodwin and Lowe (1) and others, and need not’ be 
repeated here. I shall, therefore, only mention their occurrence in the 
vatious sites, but shall pay particular attention to those types which are 
peculiar to this area. 


II. DESCRIPTION OF THE IMPLEMENT TYPES 
1. Buys’ Cave 


The implements from this site will be first described, as it contains 
a fairly representative collection of tools to be found in the Cathkin Peak 
Area. For the purpose of description I shall discuss the implements 
according to their stratification as follows :— 


A. On the surface 278 flakes were found, 20% of which proved to 
be definite implements. The latter include :-— 


a. 17 duckbills, rectangular and triangular in shape. 
b. 70 thumbnail scrapers. 
c. 9 notched scrapers. The notched scrapers are typical of the 


Cathkin Peak Area, and are described in detail, because their 
significance in Natal has recently been emphasized by Goodwin 
(2). 

The notched scrapers are divisible into a large (4 specimens) 
and a small set (5 specimens). The specimens are manufac- 
tured on a rectangular flake, the shorter sides forming the butt 

and the apical end. One or both of the longer sides may be 
steeply trimmed to produce a deep notch, the pehgrcent thus 
being single notched, or double notched or “ strangled.” The 
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apical end may also be notched producing a Y-shaped, treble 
notched implement. The butt is straight and untrimmed. 
The upper surface is irregularly flaked and in one case has a 
“ negative bulb,” presumably allowing the thumb to fit into the 
depression in using the tool. The lower surface is plain and 
smooth in most cases, and shows a bulb of percussion. 


The smaller set includes a single notched and 4 “‘ strangled ”’ 
specimens. They measure 2.8-3.5 cm. in length, 0.7-1.4 cm. 
in shortest breadth, 1.7-2.2 cm. in greatest breadth and 0.5-1.0 
in thickness. 


The larger set consists of a single notched, a “ strangled ” 
and two treble notched scrapers. They measure 4.4-6.7 cm. 
in length, 1.5-2.8 cm. in shortest breadth, 1 9-3.7 cm. in greatest 
breadth, and 1.3-1.9 cm. in thickness. 


“ 


11 side-scrapers. These specimens form a very characteristic 
feature of the culture found in the Cathkin Peak Area. They 
are divided into a small (6 specimens) and a large series (5 
specimens) ; the former is a new type as far as South Africa is 
concerned, while the latter is fairly well known in South Africa, 
occurring especially in the Middle Stone Age industries. 


The small side-scrapers form in shape the segment of a circle 
(Fig. I, No.1). The radii are relatively straight and untrimmed, 
one of these sides forming the butt in some cases. The 
arc of the segment is well rounded and trimmed to form the 
scraping edge. The upper surface is roughly flaked, while the 
lower surface is smooth and shows a bulb of percussion. The 


implements vary in size, measuring 1.6-2.2 x 1.75-2.2 x 
0.6-1.2 cm. 


The large side-scrapers are of diverse shapes. They may be 
thin or thick, the former being chiefly triangular or discoidal in 
shape, and the latter more or less rectangular in shape. The 
upper surface is usually flaked, while the lower surface is 


smooth, showing a bulb of percussion. The scrapers measure 
4.4-5.3 x 2.3-4.1 x 1.1-1.5 cm. 


Included in this group is a double-sided scraper. (Fig. I, 
No. 2). It is roughly discoidal in shape, having a straight un- 
facetted butt and a similar untrimmed opposite edge which 
originally formed the natural surface of the rock from which it 
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was struck off. The sides between these edges are convex and 
well trimmed to form a double-edged scraper. The upper 
surface is but slightly flaked in its left half, and flaked fanwise 
in its right half. The lower surface is smooth except for an 
éraillure. 


Included also in the large side-scrapers is a slug,—a long, 
narrow, thick flake having a smooth, flat lower surface and a 
convex roughly flaked upper surface. The sides show a trim- 
ming on one side resembling the typical side-scraper and a 
battering edge on the other side. The specimen is of well 
patinated indurated shale overlaid on the upper surface by a crust. 


4 angled scrapers. These specimens also form a new type of 
implement in South Africa. 


They consist of flat, roughly square flakes, in which the left 
edges and the adjacent apical edge have been carefully trimmed 
to make an angle varying from 75° to 90° with each other. 
The butt is narrow, straight and untrimmed. The upper surface 
is flaked, while the lower surface is smooth and shows a bulb of 
percussion. The specimens average in size 2.2 x 1.5 x 0.5 cm. 
The example reproduced in Fig. I, No. 3 shows “ negative 
bulbs ” on both upper and lower surfaces, presumably for the 
thumb and second digit to fit into. 


3 trimming-stones, two being flakes and the third a core. 


2 borers. 


1 burin. This specimen is very interesting, for burins are not 
recorded in the Late Stone Age of South Africa. It is a flat 
trapeziform flake with flat upper and lower surfaces. The 
parallel sides consist of a straight edge struck by a single blow 
and an edge trimmed to form a notch. Of the unparallel sides 
one forms the butt, while the other is very steeply trimmed and 
meets the straight side in a “‘ screw-driver ” point. The speci- 
men corresponds with the “‘ angle ”’ burin described by Burkitt 


(3). 
1 concavo-convex scraper (Cf. Goodwin and Lowe (1) ). 
1 large end-scraper. A series of very large implements was 


found in the Cathkin Peak Area which is out of all proportion 
with the small implements of the Late Stone Age of South 


Africa, 
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The specimen found in Buys’ Cave (Fig. I, No. 4) is shaped 
like a shovel, the apical edge being flaked fanwise from a median 
longitudinal ridge on the upper surface. The bounding or 
adjacent edges are relatively sharp and straight but show no 
trimming, while the edge opposite the apical working edge is 
irregularly flaked. The upper surface contains a median ridge 
‘from which smooth surfaces proceed to the lateral edges. 
Posteriorly in the upper surface is a “ negative bulb” into 
which the thumb presumably fitted. The lower surface is 
smooth and shows a bulb of percussion. The butt is straight, 
short and untrimmed, and meets the right edge in an obtuse 
angle. 


LE 17 combined notch and trimming stone. Several specimens found 
in the Cathkin Peak Area may have served more than one 
function. These have been called “‘ combined ”’ types, and the 
specimen found at Buys’ Cave is both a notched scraper and a 
trimming-stone. 


The specimen is worked on an equilateral triangular flake 
measuring 2.3 x 2.3 x 0.8 cm. The butt forms one angle, 
being very small and untrimmed. The edge opposite the butt 
forms the steeply flaked trimming-stone edge. Another side is 
indented to form a notched scraping edge, while the remaining 
side is untrimmed. The upper surface is irregularly flaked, 
while the lower surface is smooth and shows a well defined bulb 
of percussion. 


v. 2 bone arrow-heads. 


w. A smal! fragment of red ochre. 


B. Stratum I comprised 68 flakes of which 6 proved to be 
implements as follows :— 


a 3 duckbills worked on a more nearly square flake than that found 
on the surface. 


dui. 1 small side-scraper measuring 2.4 x 1.5 x 0.8 cm. 


d.iii. 1 high backed large side-scraper. This variety of side-scraper 
forms a fairly constant feature of the industry found near 
Cathkin Peak, and is, therefore, fully described here. Its 
occurrence, however, in South Africa has been noted, where it 


has been described also as a “ thick side-scraper ”’ or “‘ heavy 
side-scraper.”’ 


C. 
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The specimen found in Buys’ Cave is lanceolate in form (Fig. 
I, No. 5). The scraping edge is trimmed and almost straight, 
while the other edge is untrimmed and curved, the two edges 
meeting in a point anteriorly, and separated from cach other 
behind by a straight unfacetted butt. The implement is thus 
like a reversed Chatelperron point. The upper surface is 
smooth showing a “ negative bulb,” while the lower is also 
smooth and shows a positive bulb of percussion. The specimen 
measures 3.6 x 2.0 x 0.8 cm. 


7 core trimming-stone. 


Pottery, 2 sherds. 


Stratum II contained 162 flakes, 13°94 of which proved to be 


implements as follows :— 


Cli. 


D. 


8 duckbills, square and rectangular in form. 


2 small notched scrapers averaging 2.2 x 1.5 x 0.7 cm. in size, 
both specimens being single notched. 


7 large notched scraper which is single. notched and measures 
4.6x15x1.0 cm. 


7 small side-scraper measuting 2.0 x 1.5 x 0.4 cm. 

1 large side-scraper measuring 4.9 x 4.1 x 1.1 cm. 

1 high backed large side-scraper measuring 4.4 x 1.9 x 1.2 cm. 
7 angled scraper. 

3 core trimming-stones. 

7 burin which is also of the ‘‘ angle ”’ type. 

1 concavo-convex scraper. 

Ochre, red and yellow pieces. 


Pigment, a piece of red pigment, and a fragment of burnt 
bone furnishing a source of a white pigment. 


Bead, part of a green glass bead showing a perforation. 


A fragment of glass showing a definite bulb of percussion, 


Stratum IJI contained 129 flakes, 11 of which proved to 


be implements as follows :— 
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a. 3 duckbills. 
b.. 3 thumbnail scrapers. 
Catt 2 small notched scrapers of the single notched variety measuring 


2.4 x 1.6 x 0.8 cm. in size. 


d.iii. 1 high backed large side-scraper very roughly flaked on the 
upper surface and measuring 3.2 x 1.5 x 1.2 cm. 


€: 7 angled scraper. 
E 2 trimming-stones worked on flakes. 
w. Pigments, white, yellow, black and red. 


2. The Cave of the Eland 


The second site is known as the Cave of the Eland. The collection 
consists of implements found on the surface and in six strata. Among 
the implements, are numerous fabricators which point to the cave’s 
having been a factory-site. 


A. The surface material comprises 441 ftakes, 23% of which 
proved to be implements and fabricators as follows :— 


a. 7 duckbills worked for the most part on a shorter and broader 
flake than the typical duckbill. 

b. 4 thumbnail scrapers. 

CA. 14 small notched scrapers of which 10 are single notched, 1 


“strangled ’’ and the remainder treble notched. The speci- 
mens vary from 1.5 x 1.1 x 0.4.x to 2.8 x 2.6 x 1.4 cm. in size. 


C.il. 9 large notched scrapers of which 3 are single notched, 5 
double notched and the remaining specimen treble notched. 
The specimens vary from 3.8 x 3.0 x 1.5 to 7.3 x 5.5 x 2.5 cm. in 
size. 


di. 12 small side-scrapers, most of which are similar in type to that 
of Buys’ Cave. 3 specimens, however, are shaped like rectangu- 
lar prisms, the parallel longer sides being trimmed. One of these 
edges forms the real scraping edge, while the other is presum- 
ably trimmed to blunt the edge so that the tool may be con- 
veniently held in the hand. Another specimen is a miniature 
form of the high backed large side-scraper. The specimens 
average 1.5 x 1.3 x 0.5 cm. in measurement. 
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7 large side-scrapers measuring 2.5-3.5 x 1.7-3.0 x 0.7-1.6 cm. 
2 high backed large side-scrapers averaging 4.4 x 1.6 x 1.2 cm. 
7 angled scraper, a crude specimen. 


25 trimming-stones, 22 of which are cores and the remainder 
flakes. The latter include a very fine specimen reproduced in 
Fig. II, No. 1 which measures 5.3 x 4.9 x 3.9 cm. and is even 
larger than the core specimens. No trimming-stone was found 
in any of the sites which could compare favourably with this 
specimen in size. 


1 large square flake. This specimen is another of the peculiar 
large implements found in the Cathkin Peak Area. 


The upper surface of this implement has been irregularly 
flaked. The lower surface shows a well defined bulb of per- 
cussion, and is smooth in most of its extent ; however, the 
secondary trimming seen on the sides of the flake has been 
achieved from the bulb surface in contrast to the usual flaking 
which shows no secondary working on the bulb surface. The 
butt is straight and unfacetted, while the other edges are com- 
pletely trimmed. The specimen is reproduced in Fig? II, No. 
2. The use of the flake is unknown. It may have been in- 
tended for a combined end and double side-scraper, or it may 
have beer. used as a cutting tool as the working on both upper 
and lower surfaces provides a sharp edge. 


‘““ Combined’ types. A number of specimens found on this 
site serve more than one function. ‘Thus there are :— 


i. 2 combined notch and trimming-stone tools very similar to that 
found in Buys’ Cave. 


ii. 2 combined chisel edge and trimming-stone tools worked on 
rectangular prismatic flakes, the lower surface being smooth 
and the upper surface irregularly flaked to form a median 
ridge. The longer sides are worked to form a cutting edge 
on one side, and a trimming-stone edge on the other. Of 
the other sides one forms a straight unfacetted butt, while 
the other is trimmed to produce an additional trimming- 
stone edge. The specimens average 2.4 x 1.7 x 1.0 cm. in 
size. 


iii. 7 combined trimmed point and notched scraper. This con- 
sists of a tiiangular flake, two adjacent sides of which are 
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trimmed to form the typical “‘ trimmed point,” while the 
remaining side is deeply notched. The butt is smail and 
unfacetted and forms one of the angles of the flake which 
measures 1.8 x 2.1 x 0.8 cm. 


1 complex scraper. This specimen is another of the very large 
implements found in the Cathkin Peak Area, but it is especially 
peculiar in that it may have served more than two functions. It 
thus differs from the ‘‘ combined ”’ type in that it represents a 
more highly evolved implement. 


The specimen is worked on a large roughly circular flake (Fig. 
II, No. 3). The upper surface has been slightly flaked except 
for two large ‘‘ negative bulbs” into which presumably the 
thumb fitted in the various uses of the flake. The lower surface 
is relatively smooth and has a well defined bulb of percussion. 
The edge is straight and unfacetted where it forms the butt ; 
but from the butt the edge is trimmed to form in succession a 
notched scraping edge, a right angled point, a convex side- 
scraping edge and a trimming-stone edge. This complex 
scraper is, therefore, a combination of four different implements. 


Irregular types. Under this heading are included those speci- 
mens which are not characteristic of the culture found in the 
Cathkin Peak Area. These include :— 


i. A rounded end-scraper which resembles the typical thumb- 
nail scraper, except for the fact that the scraping edge is 
rounded instead of being straight. But far more important 
is the fact that the butt is definitely facetted ,—a characteris- 
tic of Middle Stone Age implements. 


ii. A double-edged chopper which is worked on a roughly 
rectangular flake, the smaller edges of which are secondarily 
worked to form a chopping or axe-like edge. The longer 
edges form, respectively, the butt, which has been broken, 
and a sharp untrimmed edge. The upper surface is 
roughly flaked ; the lower shows a well defined bulb of 
percussion. 


9 core-scrapers. These specimens form a characteristic feature 
of the Cathkin Peak Area, though their occurrence elsewhere in 
South Africa is not general. The core-scraper is described in 
the Upper Palaeolithic cultures of Europe by Burkitt (4). 


B, 
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The specimens are worked on cores of diverse shapes, but 
they all show a secondary trimming along one edge, the trim- 
ming being at angle of 45° to the base like the secondary trim- 
ming on ordinary scrapers formed from flakes. This trimming 
distinguishes the core-scraper from the trimming-stone which 
is almost perpendicularly trimmed. 


3 trimmed points. One specimen has its edge so trimmed to 
resemble the ‘‘ oak leaf’ edge of Middle Stone Age implements. 


7 nose-scraper. This specimen has not been described in South 
Africa. However, it conforms with a type defined by Burkitt 
(4) in the Upper Palaeolithic Cultures of Europe. 


The specimen is roughly pentagonal in shape and is trimmed 
along all the edges except the butt. Two adjacent edges are 
trimmed to form shallow notches, meeting each other in a 
rounded point or “‘ nose.” 


Stratum I contained 446 flakes, 16% of which proved to be 


implements as follows :— 


a. & b. 


C.l. 


C.li. 


or 2S 


> 


15 duckbill-like forms. The majority of specimens are of 
very small size; these ““ pygmy ”’ duckbills merge into the 
thumbnail scraper group so that the two groups cannot be easily 
differentiated. 


3 small notched scrapers, all of which are single notched and 
measure 1.4-2.2 x 1.8-2.0 x 0.4-0.5 cm. 


8 large notched scrapers, all single notched. The specimens 
vary greatly in size, measuring 2.7-4.0 x 1.2-2.3 x 0.6-2.7 cm., 
and are all worked on cores. 


79 small side-scrapers measuring 1.4-2.5 x 0.9-1.9 x 0.4-1.1 cm. 
5 angled scrapers. 

6 core trimming-stones. 

7 core-scrapers. 

7 trimmed point. 

3 nose-scrapers. 

Pottery, 3 sherds. 


7 glass thumbnail scraper. 
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C. Stratum II contained 369 flakes of which 21% proved to be 
implements as follows :— 


a. 8 duckbills, also of the “‘ pygmy ” type. 
b. 2 thumbnail scrapers. 
Ci. 9 small notched scrapers, all single notched. Only 2 specirnens 


are definitely flakes, while the remainder appear to be small cores. 
The specimens vary in size from 1.5 x 1.4 x 0.4 to 2.3 x 2.2 
x 2.0 cm. 


Cah: 7 large notched scraper, a single notched core specimen measur- 
ing 4.4 x 3.2x1.4 cm. 


ro 13 small side-scrapers, 3 of which are cores. The specimens 
measure from 1.1 x 0.9 x 0.4 to 2.2x 1.3 x 0.7 cm. 


d.ii. 17 large side-scrapers, 10 of which are-cores. The specimens 
vary in size from 2.6°x 1.7 x 0.8 to 3.6 x 2.7x 1.5 cm. 

f 13 trimming-stones, 12 of which are cores. 

m. 1 complex scraper (c.f. Fig. II, No. 3). . 

ne 7 square scraper which resembles a square duckbill except for the 


fact that the flake is trimmed along the periphery leaving only a 
small, straight area which forms the butt. 


E 11 implements with a “‘ chisel” edge. These specimens possess a 
sharp edge which shows some working and battering,the edge 
_ suggesting its use as a cutting tool or chisel. 


8. 7 grindstone. 
x. Pottery, 1 sherd. 


D. Stratum III contained 54 flakes, 6 of which proved to be im- 
plements as follows :— 


a. 1 duckbill, slightly broken. 

di. 2 small side-scrapers measuring 2.3 x 1.7 x 0.7 cm. 
p- 2 trimmed points. 

t: 1 detaching hammer. 


E. Stratum IV contained only 3 flakes, two of which show a trace 


of secondary working but cannot be placed in any class of implement 
with certainty. 
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F. Stratum V contained only 1 specimen which shows secondary 
working, the flake being a small trimming-stone (Type “ f ”). 

G. Stratum VI contained a disc (Type “ u” ) elaborately worked 
on both upper and lower surfaces of a core, producing a sharp peripheral 
edge. 

3. Inkosazana Shelter 


A. On the surface of this site 72 flakes were found, 10 of which 
proved to be definite implements as follows :— 


a. 7 duckbill. 


C.li. 3 large notched scrapers, all single notched. The specimens 
measure 3.2-4.1 x 1.3-2.0 x 0.7-1.7 cm. 


d.i. 3 small side-scrapers measuring 2.3-2.7 x 1.2-2.2 x 0.5-1.0 cm. 
d.iii. 1 high backed large side-scraper measuring 3.2 x 2.4 x 0.8 cm. 
f. 7 core trimming-stone. 


oO. 7 core-scraper. 


4. Stebbel Cave 


A. On the surface of this site 110 flakes were collected, and 20% 
proved to be definite implements as follows :— 


a. 3 duckbills, triangular and rectangular in shape. 
b. 7 thumbnail scraper on a square flake. 
es. 2 small notched scrapers, measuring 2.4 x 1.2 x 0.8 cm., one 


being single notched and the other “ strangled.” 


C.il. 7 large notched scraper, a single notched specimen measuring 
35x 2.2 x 14 cm. 

di. 4 small side-scrapers averaging 2.5 x 1.7 x 0.7 cm. 

e. 2 angled scrapers. 

f, 3 core trimming-stones. 

oO. 2 core-scrapers. 

p- 3 trimmed points 


t. 1 detaching hammer. 
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5. Brown’s Cave 


A. On the surface of this site 30 fragments of stone showing human 
workmanship were found, and 8 specimens proved to be definite imple- 
ments as follows :— 


a. 7 duckbill on a square flake. 


Cr. 2 small notched scrapers averaging 2.5 x 1.2 x 0.5 cm. in size. 
One specimen is single notched and the other “ strangled.” 


C.il. 3 large notched scrapers, all of which are single notched and 
worked on cores measuring 2.2-4.2 x 1.7-2.6 x 1.4-1.7 c.m. 


di. 7 small stde-scraper measuring 1.7 x 1.3 x 0.9 cm. 
it, 1 circular disc, much battered along one edge. 
xe Pottery, 1 sherd. 


6. Kaybar’s Cave 


This cave differed from the others investigated in the extreme rarity 
of stone artefacts, in the abundance of pottery of Bantu type even at a 
depth of 12 inches, and in the presence of burials. These points are more 
fully discussed in other papers. It appears that this cave was chiefly 
inhabited by people, not of Bush, but of Bantu type. 


The Cave in which a trench was laid to rock bottom, contained only 
3 flakes of which 1 forms a doubtful implement. 


A. The surface contained no evidence of human stone workmanship. 


B. Stratum I contained a flake without any trace of secondary 
working. 


C. Stratum I contained a much flaked core and a large irregularly 
shaped flake of shale, forming a doubtful chopping tool. The 
latter has its upper surface irregularly flaked, while the lower 
surface is smooth and shows a bulb of percussion. The butt 
is not defined, and only a portion of the edge seems to have 
been secondarily trimmed. 


HI, DISCUSSION 


Five sites in the Cathkin Peak Area have been described in which 
traces of human workmanship in stone were found. Associated with 
some of these sites are rock-paintings, which indicate that the artisans 
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were of Bush type. The sixth site (Kaybar’s Cave), however, proved to 
be almost sterile as far as stone implements were concerned, and for 
reasons described in the papers by Messrs. L. H. Wells and N. L. Murray 
is proved to have been inhabited by people of Bantu type. 


One site, namely, the Cave of the Eland contains numerous fabricators 
in the nature of trimming-stones and cores, and is definitely a factory- 
site. The other sites are only settlements in which the industry occurs. 


The age of the industry found in the Cathkin Peak Area will be 
discussed in detail after the types of implements have been discussed. 
Suffice it for the present to say that the industry which occurs in the five 
sites is of the same type and is fairly recent, belonging to the Late Stone 
Age and more precisely to the Smithfield Industry. 


1. Types of Implements. These may for the purpose of description 
be grouped thus :— : 


A. Types typical of South Africa. 

B. Types typical of Europe, but relatively rare in South Africa. 

C. Types found elsewhere, but especially typical of the 
Cathkin Peak Area. 

D. New types. 


A. The duckbill and thumbnail scraper (Types ‘‘ a” and “ b ”’) form 
the commonest and most typical artefacts of Smithfield assemblages. 
But in the Cathkin Peak Area these implements, which we may group 
together as end-scrapers, do not form such a large proportion of the 
implements collected. In fact only in Buys’ Cave do they form an 
important entity, comprising 41% of all implements. The other sites, 
however, contain from 10% to 20% duckbills with the result that end- 
scrapers (i.e. both duckbills and thumbnail scrapers) form 19% of all 
implements collected from the Cathkin Peak Area. 


Regarding the size and shape of the duckbills, only a small number 
of them are worked on the typical, flat, symmetrical and rectangular 
flake ; the majority of true duckbills are worked on thick, atypical and 
asymmetrical flakes. The material probably accounts for this pheno- 
menon, since the harder chalcedony of Cathkin Peak is more difficult to 
manipulate than the softer indurated shale of the Orange Free State. 


In the deeper strata of Buys’ Cave the rectangular or elongate flake 
of the duckbill found on the surface is replaced by a square flake. On 
the surface of the Cave of the Eland the duckbills also tend to be more 
square in outline, but in the deeper strata of the same cave the duckbills 
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are so small as to be indistinguishable from the thumbnail scrapers. 
These “ pygmy duckbills ” indicate either a primitive or degenerate type ; 
the secondary trimming also has been accomplished carelessly. 


B. The types which occur with frequency in European Cultures 
but are rare in South Africa, are the (i) burin, (ii) nose-scraper and (iii) 
core-scraper. - 


(t). The burin (Type “h’’) is common in the Upper Palaeolithic 
Cultures of Europe and may be of the “ordinary,” ‘‘ angle” and 
“* single blow ”’ varieties as described by Burkitt (3). In Africa, however, 
burins are comparatively rare. They have been described by Jones (5) 
at Sawmills, Rhodesia, by Armstrong (9) at Bambata and by Leakey (6) 

‘in the “‘ Kenya Aurignacian,” but in South Africa they appear only in the 
Howieson’s Poort variation of the Middle Stone Age as described by 
Stapleton and Hewitt, and are of various types. The presence of two 
“angle” burins in the Cathkin Peak Area is significant, especially as it 
occurs in the Late Stone Age, a fact which compares remarkably with a 
reappearance of burins in the Azilian Period of Europe as described by 
Sollas (7). 


The occurrence of the burin in the Cathkin Peak Area is an interest- 
ing phenomenon, and indicates that their distribution in South Africa 
may be more widespread than has hitherto been conjectured. 


The appearance of the “‘ angle’ burin both in the Late Stone Age 
and in the Howieson’s Poort variation seems to substantiate Goodwin’s 
remarks that the latter culture ‘‘ forms as strong a link between the Middle 
and Late Stone Ages as the Fauresmith did between the Earlier and 
Middle ” (1 ; p. 101). 


(ii). The nose-scrapers (Type “‘ q’’) are represented by 4 specimens 
in the industry found in the Cathkin Peak Area. It is essentially an end- 
scraper which has been snubbed to form a snout. The nose-scraper is 
common in the Upper Palaeolithic Cultures of Europe ; and Leakey (6) 
describes the implement as being present, but rare, in his ‘‘ Kenya 
Aurignacian.” In South Africa the nose-scraper has never, to my 
knowledge, been described, because it was probably not recognised as a 
distinct implement. It should be searched for elsewhere, as it would 
form another link between European and African cultures. 


(itz). The core-scrapers (Type “‘o”’) are represented by 19 imple- 
ments found in the Cathkin Peak Area. These have been described in 
the Upper Palaeolithic Cultures of Europe by Burkitt (4). They cannot 
be considered trimming-stones, because they display the shallow trim- 
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ming of the side-scraper which differs from the steep working of the 
trimming-stone class. They cannot on the other hand be original cores; 
because the trimming of the scraping edge is far too small for the pro- 
duction of flakes suitable for implements. 


C. The types which occur elsewhere but are especially abundant 
in the Cathkin Peak Area are 8 the notched scrapers and (ii) the side- 
scrapers. 


(t). The notched scrapers (Type“ c’’) form. a very widespread group. 
In Europe they occur with great frequency in the Upper Palaeolithic 
Cultures, and are described by various names, such as spokeshaves, 
racloirs en coche and hollow scrapers. Crude notches are also found in 
the Lower Palaeolithic Cultures. 


In Rhodesia also the notched scraper is described by Dart and Del 
Grande at Mumbwa (8) and by Leaky in Kenya (6), while even in Austra- 
lia Sollas (7) describes the use of the implement by the Tasmanians for 
scraping spears. 


In South Africa the notched scrapers occur especially in Smithfield 
*““C,” a fact which distinguishes it from ‘‘ A” and ‘“‘ B”’ which contain 
but few notched tools. 


In all these situations, however, it is chiefly the notched specimen 
which is found, the multi-notched type being extremely rare. Only 
recently has Goodwin demonstrated the relative abundance of double and 
treble notched specimens at Weenen, in what he alludes to as a new 
variation of the Smithfield Culture from Natal (2). 


In the Cathkin Peak Area the notched scraper also forms a charac- 
teristic type, forming 27% of all the implements collected. It is a 
constant element in every site, and in Brown’s Cave 5 out of 8 implements 
are notched scrapers. The specimens are divided into single, double or 
treble notched forms as described by Goodwin. However, on the basis 
of magnitude it was considered necessary to subdivide each of these 
varieties into a small and a large series, the former averaging in size 
2.2 x 0.7-1.5 (least and greatest breadths) x 0.7 cm., and the latter 4.0 x 
1.5-3.0 x 1.3 cm. 


It is possible to trace an evolution of the notched scraper in Buys’ 
Cave and the Cave of the Eland. In the deeper strata of these caves the 
specimens are all single notched, and crudely worked on cores in the 
Cave of the Eland. In the upper levels of the Cave of the Eland the 
specimens are worked in a better manner and are flaked, though they are 
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still single notched. On the surface the highest stage is reached, being 
marked by the appearance of the double and treble notched specimens. 


(ii): The side-scrapers (Type ‘“‘d”’) also form as representative a 
type of the Cathkin Peak Area as the notched scrapers, forming 25% of 
all the specimens collected from the various sites. In the Inkosazana 
Shelter 5 out of 11 specimens proved to be side-scrapers. The side- 
scrapers thus occur in the Cathkin Peak Area as frequently as the duckbill 
and thumbnail scraper together. 


Two series of the side-scraper have been described on the basis of 
magnitude, and accordingly the small and large side-scrapers have been 
differentiated. The former averages 1.7 x 1.4 x 0.8 cm. and the latter 
3.5 x 2.0 x 1.2 cm. in size and they occur in the proportion of 3 to 2. 


The shape of the side-scraper varies from a segment of a circle (thus 
resembling a crescent turned back to front) to a rectangle, and accordingly 
the scraping edge varies from a convex rounded arc to a relatively straight 
line. ' 


A constant variety of the side-scraper is the so-called ‘‘ high backed’”’ 
type, since it is represented in 4 out of 5 sites. 


~ 

The side-scrapers or racloirs are widely distributed in Europe. Coarse 
specimens are described in the Chellean culture, but finely trimmed 
examples are characteristic of Mousterian and Aurignacian Cultures. 
In Central Africa several specimens have been described as side-scrapers, 
but these do not form a characteristic group. In South Africa the large 
side-scraper is described by Goodwin and Lowe (1) in the Fauresmith 
Industry of the Middle Stone Age. But in the Late Stone Age they 
describe stray specimens in all three Smithfield groups without clearly 
defining the implement ; they only seem to pay attention to the side- 
scraper when it is worked on a concavo-convex flake. 


We may, therefore, regard the large side-scraper as a fairly common 
type in other cultures ; but the small side-scraper represents an entirely 
new type. Armstrong in his paper on Bambata Wilton (9 ; Fig. 9, No. 
22) is the only writer to my knowledge who figures an implement similar 
to the small side-scraper. But as he passes it over cursorily among 
“scrapers of various types” it cannot be particularly characteristic of 
Bambata. In the Cathkin Peak Area, however, the side-scraper is easily 
distinguished from the end-scraper, and must be regarded as a separatetype. 


D. Other entirely new types found in the Cathkin Peak Area 
comprise (i) angled scrapers, (ii) ‘“‘ combined ” types and (iii) specimens 
worked on very large flakes. 
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(¢) The angled scraper (Type “‘e”) is an implement, two adjacent 
edges of which have been trimmed to form an angle varying from 75° to 
a right angle. The angle formed is not so acute as to be regarded as a 
trimmed “ point ;” nor is it so blunt as to be called a rounded end- 
scraper. It seems, therefore, to occupy a position between these 
extremes, 


On the other hand, the angled scraper may represent a variant of the 
small side-scraper in which the typical convex scraping edge has been 
“pinched ” in the middle to form an angle; or, in other words, the 
typical U-shaped edge has been changed to a V-shaped edge. 


The angled scraper occurs in three sites, and forms 34% of all the 
implements collected. 


(1). The “ combined” type (Type “‘1”’) occurs with relative fre- 
quency in the Cave of the Eland and may be defined as a single implement 
which subserves two functions. Thus, for example, there occur the 
combined notched scraper and trimming-stone, and the combined chisel 
edge and trimming-stone. 


(it). Implements worked on very large flakes (Types “k”’ and“ m” 
comprise a number of implements. Among the simpler forms is the 
large end-scraper of Buys’ Cave (Fig. I, No. 4), and the very large trimming 
stone (Fig. II, No. 1) and square flake of unknown function (Fig. II, No. 
2) found on the surface of the Cave of the Eland. Moreover, the latter 
site contains two complex scrapers (Fig. II, No. 3). It would seem that 
' the “‘ combined ”’ type has culminated in these complex scrapers, evolving 
a large flake functioning as a notched scraper, a side-scraper, a point and 
a trimming-stone. These-complex scrapers indicate the ingenuity and 
skill of the people who once inhabited the Cathkin Peak Area. 


2. Evolution of the Stone Implements. It is interesting to note the 
striking parallel between the stone implements and paintings in the Cave 
of the Eland. The evolution of end-scrapers from primitive forms, and 
of the double and treble notched scrapers from the crude single notched 
type, corresponds with a similar evolution of the well drawn polychromes 
from the crude monochrome paintings as described by Mr. A. Y. Mason. 
Similarly the ingenious complex scrapers may correspond with the highly 
impressionistic paintings. The later decline of the paintings, however, 
is not evidenced in the stone implements. 


3. Age of the Industry. The implements which have been worked 
for the most part in chalcedony do not illustrate any weather-beaten 
5 * 
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characters, but the few specimens in indurated shale show various degrees 
of patination. The patination, as is to be expected, is more marked in 
the deeper stratigraphical levels. 


A few specimens show typical Middle Stone Age characters, e.g. the 
facetted butt of a rounded end-scraper and the “‘ oak leaf” edge of a 
trimmed point from the Cave of the Eland, while the burins from Buys’ 
Cave also point to Middle Stone Age influence. But for these few 
exceptions the industry belongs to the Late Stone Age. 


That the industry is fairly recent is borne out by types which are 
typical of the Smithfield Industries, and by the particular occurrence of 
two indubitable artefacts in glass. 


The industry is certainly not Wilton as is indicated by the complete 
absence of crescents. However, it is interesting to note that in the deeper 
strata of the Cave of the Eland (where I have grouped the duckbill and 
thumbnail scraper together since the two groups form a continuous 
series) the end-scrapers resemble the Wilton types from Cape Flats 
figured by Goodwin and Lowe (1; Plate XLI, Figs. 3, 4, 5). These 
fragments, if Wilton, would indicate that the Wilton Industry of the 
Cathkin Peak Area is earlier than the Smithfield as suggested for other 
centres by Hewitt (quoted by Goodwin and Lowe [1] ). 


Since the main industry of the Cathkin Peak Area is not Wilton, it 
must necessarily be of the Smithfield type, but difficulty arises when we 
try to determine whether it is of the “ A,” ““B”’ or “C”’ varieties of 
these authors. 


Only a few examples can be ascribed to “‘ A”’ such as the concavo- 
convex scrapers, and certain specimens worked in indurated shale over- 
laid by a crust. Without stressing these few exceptions let us then 
consider whether the culture can be assigned to either the ‘‘ B”’ or “ C ” 
variations. The absence of bored stones, the fact that the industry 
occurs in cave sites, the presence of a few bone points and the abundance 
of notched scrapers, all favour a “‘ C ” rather than a “‘ B”’ industry. The 
ratio of duckbills to thumbnail scrapers, however, is 2:1, and is therefore 
not typically “C,” which is “characterised by a preponderance of 
thumbnail scrapers’ (Goodwin and Lowe [1 ; p. 190] ). 


Smithfield “ B ” is said to be characterised by the duckbill and “ C ” 
by the thumbnail scraper. In the industry from the Cathkin Peak Area 
the notched scrapers and side-scrapers are at least as characteristic as the 
duckbill and thumbnail scraper considered together, This industry is 
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obviously neither Smithfield “ B ” nor Smithfield “ C ” and the suggested 
division of “‘ B ” and “ C ” is here useless in classification. 


Unfortunately these authors have not provided data concerning the 
relative frequency with which certain artefacts occur. Thus, for example, 
in the “‘ C ” industry the thumbnail scraper and spokeshave are described 
as being “‘ abundant.”’ But we are not informed as to which is the more 
abundant, and in what proportion one is more abundant than the other. 
Since this question is not satisfactorily answered, I am unable to catalogue 
according to their system, an industry which contains 19°, end-scrapers, 
27% notched scrapers and 25% side-scrapers in either the “‘ B” or “ C”’ 
category. 


Recently Goodwin in describing some implements from Weenen (2), 
noted that the notched scraper is characteristic of this area. On the 
basis of these implements he has called the culture a new variation of 
Smithfield in Natal, designating it ‘‘ Smithfield N.” The implements 
from Estcourt, described by Mr. L. H. Wells in this Journal, also conform 
to the description of “‘ Smithfield N ” in the abundance of notched and 
multiple-notched scrapers and the rarity of end-scrapers. Similarly the 
numerous notched scrapers in the Cathkin Peak Area would seem to 
justify Goodwin’s variation ; but how are we to account for the side- 
scrapers? They may supplement Goodwin’s “Smithfield N,’’ but 
until more is known of Natal the industry found in the Cathkin Peak 
Area would better be regarded as the ‘‘ Cathkin Peak Industry.” 


Disregarding for the moment the more highly evolved implements 
like the ‘‘ combined ” types and the complex scrapers, the simpler types 
such as the duckbill, thumbnail scraper, notched scraper and side- 
scraper of the Cathkin Peak Area represent a non-specialised nucleus 
from which industries like Smithfield ‘ B,” “CC” and ‘‘N” could 
well have evolved, each group specialising in a particular implement, 
i.e. the duckbill, thumbnail scraper and notched scraper respectively. 
Whether the ‘“‘ Cathkin Peak Industry ” does represent such a Proto- 
Smithfield Industry must be proved by future discoveries, especially in 
the region between the Drakensberg and the east coast, a field from which 
very little up to the present has been forthcoming. The alternative 
suggestion that the facies of the “ Cathkin Peak Industry ” is due to a 
mingling of two cultural streams, one from Natal characterised by notched 
scrapers, the other from the Orange Free State characterised by end- 
scrapers, may be dismissed, as it fails to account for the abundance of the 
side-scrapers in the Cathkin Peak Area. 
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Goodwin (10) discusses his Natal variation of Smithfield Industries 
in his Presidental Address to the Anthropological Section of the South 
African Association for the Advancement of Science in 1931. He writes 
“From the evidence we have it is more than likely that when further 
material is available from this and other sites (in Natal), a complete and 
more or less divergent series will be discovered, which will form a geogra- 
phically separate chronological sequence ; we would then be forced to use 
symbols such as Smithfield AN, BN, CN.” Such a nomenclature by its 
very cumbersomeness serves to illustrate the disastrous results of arbi- 
trarily giving a new name to industries based on one or two implement 
types. If we adopted a similar method in classifying the industry found 
in the Cathkin Peak Area we should have to call it, say, Smithfield “ X ;” 
while Variations in the individual caves would similarly have to be des- 
cribed as Smithfield “‘ X,” variation 1, and Smithfield ‘“‘ X,”’ variation 2, 
and so forth. Such a procedure would be ridiculous and would lead to 
classifications so complicated as to be useless. .S 


IV. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The implements found in the Cathkin Peak Area include several 
implements which are rare in South Africa, but occur with 
great frequency elsewhere, namely, the burin, the nose-scraper 
and the core-scraper. 


(2) Entirely new types found in the Cathkin Peak Area are the 
small side-scraper, the angled scraper, some ‘‘ combined ”’ 
types and the highly evolved complex scraper. 


(3) An evolution of stone implements has been described which to 
some extent runs parallel with that of the paintings. 


(4) The industry found in the Cathkin Peak Area belongs to the 
Late Stone Age, and more precisely to the Smithfield Industries. 
It cannot be classified in either the “‘ A,” “ B” or “‘ C ” groups, 
nor is it entirely similar to Goodwin’s Natal variation of the 
Smithfield Industries. Since the industry has all the essential 
implements of these groups, it is possible that the industry may 
be Proto-Smithfield in character. 


(5) Theindustry must be described as the “‘ Cathkin Peak Industry ” 
which is defined as an industry in which end-scrapers (i.e. both 
duckbills and thumbnail scrapers) notched scrapers, and side- 
scrapers occur in approximately equal proportions, and form 
three-fourths of all the implements. 
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ANCIENT METAL WORKING, CERAMICS, 
AND BEADS FROM CATHKIN PARK 


By L. H. WELLS, M‘Sc., 
Department of Anatomy, University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 


(With three text-figures) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The material described in this paper was collected from various of 
the sites investigated by the University of the Witwatersrand Expedition 
to Cathkin Park. These sites have been described in the paper “‘ The 
Archaeology of Cathkin Park: Introductory,” (this Journal, p. 113), and 
stone implements from some of the sites are described by Mr. H. B. 
Stein (“ Stone Implements from Cathkin Park,” this Journal, p. 161). 


2. METAL WORKING 


No example of pre-European worked metal was encountered by the 
expedition. This, however, is a by no means uncommon experience 
even in the exploration of admittedly Bantu, i.e. Iron Age sites. Even 
around the important settlements of the Heilbron district finds of metal 
are not common ; at Aasvogel Kop in three days’ excavation a single piece 
of worked iron was found, and many ancient settlements have yielded 
none at all (cf. Hoernlé and Hoernlé 1930). This scantiness of metal 
finds on the ancient sites of the Transvaal, the Orange Free State and 
Natal is in marked contrast with the abundance of worked metal on the 
ancient sites of Rhodesia (Caton-Thompson 1931). 


It may be suggested in explanation of the rarity of finds of metal 
implements on Iron Age sites that the metal was difficult to prepare, and 
that in consequence metal tools were used as long as possible and then 
melted down and re-worked. This is supported to some extent by the 
statements of Zulu Natives that in ancient times metal weapons were too 
valuable to be buried with the dead, and were treated as heirlooms. — 


The existence of iron working in the Cathkin Park area in past times 
is proved by the discovery near the Cathkin Park Hostel of a smelting 
furnace, belonging definitely to the pre-Zulu period, i.e. either to the 
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AmaZizi or to the AmaNgwane. Of these tribes, the former had a repu- 
tation as metallurgists. ‘They were particularly noted for the manufacture 
of hoe heads, which they exchanged for cattle with the less skilled Basuto 
peoples of that time west of the Drakensberg (Ellenberger 1912). 


The debris of the smelting furnance includes masses of ore and slag, 
and fragments of clay tuyeres. These remains show that the method of 
iron working in use was that of the recent Bantu, i.e. the charcoal smelting, 
wrought iron technique (Stanley 1931). 


The ore used was a highly ferruginous sandstone (kindly identified 
by Professor R. B. Young). The tuyeres, of which many fragments were 
recovered, were of the plain tubular pattern found on many sites in 
Rhodesia and the Transvaal, and in use at the present day. They are of 
coarse clay, but usually extensively vitrified by the heat. The tube with 
medial constriction, found on the Heilbron sites (Lowe 1927) and also in 
the Bethal district, is not represented on this site. ~ 


No remains of the smelting furnace itself were discovered. In the 
description of the site, however, reference has been made to the presence 
of small stone foundations. It seems probable that these were the bases 
of the hearths used in the second stage of the preparation of the iron, in 
which the product from the smelting furnace is reheated on a charcoal 
fire under blast. In the technique described by Stuhlmann (1910) for 
East Africa, and more recently by Crawhall (1933) for the Sudan, this 
reheating is effected by Bantu peoples in a crucible. Both authors 
remark the resemblance between this Bantu method of iron smelting and 
the method of copper smelting practised in Egypt circa 1500 B.C.. In 
Stanley’s account of the Mashcna technique, however, the reheating is 
said to take place on a hearth, and no mention is made of the use of 
crucibles. No crucibles either of stone like those from Heilbron (Lowe 
1927) or of clay as in the Sudanese technique, have been identified among 
the relics from the Cathkin Peak site. This does not of course demons- 
trate that such were not employed, though it is perhaps significant that 
such are not described in the account of Mashona smelting. 


This is not the place to embark upon a discussion of the technical 
side of Bantu iron-working, as described by Stuhlmann, Stanley and 
Crawhall. But it is essential to note that the presence on this site of ore 
and abundant slag proves the existence in this area of genuine smelting of 
iron, and not merely of the working up of iron previously smelted. The 
archaeology is thus consistent with the tradition that iron was manu- 
factured by these dwellers east of the Drakensberg, and passed from them 
to those more westerly situated. 
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3. CERAMICS 


A large amount of ceramic material was recovered by the expedition. 
In this paper it is not proposed to describe in detail the pottery collected 
from sites and deposits of recent Bantu origin. That to which a greater 
antiquity can be attributed is of more particular interest for our purposes 
and can be divided into two great classes. The first of these comprises a 
small number of sherds, of very distinctive character, found on sites 
which yield stone implements in abundance. The second includes a 
very large number of sherds, belonging to three or four distinct types, 
found on sites which yield few or no stone implements. 


(a) Class I. The distribution of sherds of this class is as follows : 
Cave of the Eland, 7 sherds from the surface, 3 sherds from stratum I 
(0-4 ins.), 1 sherd from stratum 2 (4-16 ins.); Inkosazana Shelter, 3 
sherds from the surface ; Brown’s Cave, one sherd from the surface. The 
sherds vary considerably in thickness (from 5 to 15 mm.), but the charac- 
ter of the ware remains very consistent throughout. The surfaces vary 
in colour from a warm buff, through a reddish brown, to a deep plum 
colour ; they are carefully smoothed but not burnished. The interior of 
the sherds is of an ash-grey colour throughout, showing even baking to a 
hard consistence, but there is no sign of true vitrification. There is a 
fine quartz admixture. 


For the most part this ware occurs in small scattered fragments. 
From three sherds found in the Inkosazana Shelter, however, it has been 
found possible to reconstruct the approximate form of a pot. (Fig. I.A.) 
This vessel had the dimensions of a Bantu cooking-pot ; it is thick at the 
base, and thins out considerably towards the rim. The lower part of the 
pot is rounded ; this is limited above by a sharp shoulder or carination, 
above which the necking shows a pronounced “‘ tumble-home’”’ with a 
slightly concave profile. The rim is rounded with a slight internal bevel. 
Half an inch below the rim a conical hole has been drilled obliquely 
through the wall of the pot from without inwards. 


The texture and colour of this ware is not exactly parallelled by any 
other encountered in this area. The form also is peculiar in the presence 
of a distinct carination. It is significant that this ware has been found 
hitherto only on sites yielding stone implements and in the immediate 
vicinity of rock paintings. The genuine nature of this association was 
corroborated by finding similar sherds in strata I and II of the Cave of 
the Eland. Despite this the character of the sherd is much finer than 
that of the pottery accredited to the Bushman (Laidler 1929), and Dr. 
Laidler expressed the opinion, on the basis of the texture of the sherds 
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alone, that they are of Bantu origin. The drilled perforation in the sherds 
has hitherto only when been encountered in Bush-Hottentot pottery 
(Goodwin and Lowe 1929, Laidler 1929), but during this expedition Mr. 
N. L. Murray observed an example of a Bantu pot repaired in this manner. 
Further discussion on the position of this ware may be deferred until 
the other types encountered have been described. 


(b) Class II. This class of pottery comprises the material found 
in Kaybar’s Cave, Cannibal Cave, Mason’s Shelter, and Robinson’s 
Shelter, as well as on the Furnace site and the Hut site. These sites are 
grouped together on the basis of the rarity or absence of stone implements 
and of rock paintings. There is no positive feature except the pottery 
which is common to all of these sites. Kaybar’s Cave and Cannibal 
Cave are, however, linked together by the presence of abundant grinding 
stones, suggesting the coexistent practice of agriculture ; Kaybar’s Cave 
is connected with Mason’s and Robinson’s Shelters by the presence of 
human remains with a characteristic mode of*interment ; while the 
furnace site also shows evidence of higher culture in the shape of metal 
working. 


The material from these sites is not homogeneous. It can be 
divided into four types :— - 


(i) Black or chocolate ware. 
(ii) Buff ware. 
(iii) Yellowish brown ware. 


(iv) Unevenly fired ware varying in colour. 


(i) Black or chocolate ware. This type was found only in Kaybar’s 
Cave, where it was represented by a large number of sherds forming parts 
of at least three pots, from strata 2 and 3. The colour of the sherds varies 
from a deep chocolate to a dull black. The surface is always roughly 
scraped, never burnished ; one sherd shows a series of parallel, obliquely 
placed scraped lines, which may represent a crude decorative pattern, 
but this is not certain. The interior of the sherds is black throughout 
showing even firing, and there is a fine quartz admixture. The mould- 
ing is sometimes even, sometimes irregular. 


The sherds vary in thickness from 6 to 12 mm. Reconstruction of 
the forms shows globular or sub-globular vessels of medium size, i.e. 
cooking pots. (Fig. IB.) Three lip types are represented : a rolled everted 
lip with some trimming (Fig. 3 A ), a cruder, untrimmed rolled lip 
(Fig. 3 B), and a rudimentary vertical neck with external bevelled lip 
(Fig.'3 C). 
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Dr. P. W. Laidler examined sherds of this ware and classed it as 
““ degenerate Bantu.” It differs appreciably from the black and choco- 
late wares of the recent Zulu, which are either burnished or decorated 
with impressed designs, and have carefully trimmed lips, generally 
squared. 


(ii) Buff ware. This is of wider distribution than the foregoing. 
It was found in Kaybar’s Cave, on the Furnace Site, and in the talus of a 
collapsed rockshelter near Robinson’s Shelter. It is, moreover, almost 
indistinguishable from one variety of recent Zulu ware. 


The colour of this type varies from a greyish to a pinkish buff. The 
surface is smooth, but not burnished. The interior of the sherds is partly 
buff, partly grey, showing great unevenness of firing, and there is a coarse 
quartz admixture. The thickness varies from 11 to 15 mm. The 
vessels have a rounded base, and the upper portion ‘‘ tumbles home ”’ 
with no distinct shoulders, ending in a rudimentary vertical neck with 
taper lip. The form is thus somewhat bell-shape ; and rather taller than 
broad. (Fig. 1C). 


It has been mentioned that a closely similar type of ware is made at 
the present day. This has a somewhat more decided grey colour. It is 
employed for beerpots and large storage vessels. 


(iii) Yellowish-brown ware. Two sherds on the Hut site have been 
provisionally placed in this class. They are of great thickness (15 to 25 
mm.) and clearly belong to vessels of the beerpot class. The surface is 
yellowish brown in colour, smooth but not burnished. The firing is un- 
even, and there is a coarse quartz admixture. 


This ware is closely similar to an unburnished yellowish ware used 
by modern Zulu for some of the larger classes of pots. On the other hand, 
it may possibly belong to the type next to be described. 


(iv) Unevenly fired ware varying in colour. In this class are placed 
several complete pots and a number of sherds from the superficial 
deposits of Kaybar’s Cave and Cannibal Cave, and sherds of similar 
character found in tombs in Mason’s and Robinson’s shelters and on the 
Furnace Site. Both in texture and form this ware is quite unlike any 
produced by present day Natives. 


The ware is unevenly moulded, with marked variations in thickness, 
but the thickness throughout is unusually great for the size of the vessels, 
which are of the smaller classes, i.e. cooking and drinking vessels. The 
surface is usually roughly scraped and shows a marked “ crackle,” in 
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some cases however there appears to have been an attempt to burnish 

parts of the surface. The colour is extremely variable, yellowish-brown, 

greenish-black, and red areas being found on a single pot. This is clearly 

accidental, there is no attempt at colour decoration. The thickness 

ranges from 6 tc 25 mm. ; the firing is very uneven, parts of the pot being 

baked hard throughout while others are but lightly baked. There is a - 
“coarse quartz admixture. 


The forms of these pots are very unlike ordinary Bantu ware. Five 
examples are illustrated in Fig. 2, two being of the larger (cooking-pot) 
type, and three smaller (drinking cups). Even the larger vessels are 
obviously handraised from the lump, a process almost unknown among 
the Bantu. This technique accounts for the almost cylindrical form of 
these pots (Fig. 2 A and B), flat-bottomed, vertical-sided, uneven in 
thickness, but, especially at the base, excessively thick, and lopsided. 
The smaller examples, ovoid (Fig. 2 C), conoid (Fig. 2 D), hemispherical 
(Fig. 2 E), are somewhat less clumsy, but they exhibit in varying degree 
the same defects. The lips are all plain taper moulded, either inverted 
(Fig. 3 D) or vertical (Fig. 3 E). 


This coarse hand-raised pottery approximates very closely to that 
regarded as of Bushman origin (Type IV, Laidler 1929). The forms, 
the coarse texture and uneven moulding are all parallelled in this 
ware. The attempts at burnishing and the manufacture of the larger 
vessels, grotesquely crude though the latter are, point, however, to Bantu 
influence. Dr. Laidler after examining these pots expressed the opinion 
that they represent a mingling of Bantu and Bushman techniques. Since 
historical evidence, reinforced by the actual physical remains of the 
population, demonstrates mingling of Bantu and Bushmen in this area, 
fusion of ceramic techniques is not surprising, indeed, it might be expected. 


This conclusion, however, leaves us with the paradox that the pottery 
actually associated with the rockpaintings and stone implements is far 
finer than this supposed hybrid Bantu-Bushman product. It is, indeed, 
so far as can be judged from its scanty remains, quite up to the standard 
of the better Bantu wares. Can this ware then be of Bantu origin ? The 
fact that sherds of it have been found at some depth (upwards of four 
inches) in undisturbed deposit cannot be regarded as disproving this 
suggestion, since the higher levels are demonstrably of very recent age, 
for they contain glass objects. The difficulty lies in the fact that no 
Bantu ware, either ancient or recent, possessing precisely the characters 
of our Class I has been recognised. Nor has the carinated pot been 
found among Bantu in this area. Unless a ware possessing the charac- 
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teristics of Class I, as well as the carinated pot, can be shown to exist 
among Bantu in this neighbourhood, we must perforce accept the view 
that among the cave-dwellers and stone implement makers of Cathkin 
Park there were until recent times persons capable of manufacturing a 
much finer pottery than that commonly attributed to the Bushmen. 


4. BEADS AND OTHER ORNAMENTS 


No trace of beads of Native manufacture has been found on any of 
these sites. The absence of ostrich egg shell beads may be accounted for 
by the fact that the ostrich itself is not found in this area. This does not 
account for the absence of disc beads of other materials, such as Achatina 
shell (Caton-Thompson 1931). The absence of such beads is the more 
remarkable in that many of the cave paintings show human figures with 
the elaborate decoration of white dots which is usually interpreted as bead 
ornament (Jones 1926). 


Of three finds of imported beads, only one was in association with 
stone implements and paintings. This is the half of a glass bead found 
in situ about 2 inches below the top of layer 2 in Buys’s Cave. The bead 
is spherical, 12.5 mm. in diameter, of green bottle-glass, apparently wire 
wound, and appears to have been subjected to the action of fire. The 
glass is a soda-glass ; beads of this material are not imported at the present 
day. . 


There can be no doubt that this bead was contemporary with the 
deposit in which it lay. It therefore serves to date this deposit (the upper 
part of layer 2) as well as the overlying layer 1, to a relatively recent 
period. This is in accordance with other information which shows that 
the occupation of these caves continued to a recent period. © 


A second find of imported beads was made by the first explorers of 
Kaybar’s Cave. A bead from this site, found in association with sherds 
Classes II (ii) and II (iv), was presented to the expedition by Mr. J. 
Hodson of Cathkin Park. It is a spherical wirewound bead of white 
porcelain, 8 mm. in diameter. From the fact that the edges of the per- 
foration are not worn, it appears that the bead was not in use for any 


length of time. 


The bead is obviously of European origin. The type is made at the 
present day, but Dr. Laidler has informed me that it has been in use for 
about three centuries. Such a bead may have travelled inland from the 
first trading station at Port Natal, or even from the Cape ports It is less 
likely to have come from the Mozambique coast. 
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The last and most important find of such beads was made in a grave 
(C. 8) in Murray’s Rock-shelter. Five beads were found beside the 
pelvis of the skeleton. These are of Venetian red glazed earthenware. 
They average 4.0 x 3.5 mm. in diameter and 2.5 mm. in thickness, and 
are generally sub-spherical or cylindrical in shape. They are, however, 
notably irregular in shape, being oval in outline and sometimes flattened 
in one or more directions. The perforation also is frequently oval and 
traverses the bead in a slightly oblique direction. 


These beads do not appear to be the product of a European or 
African workshop. ‘Two other finds of such beads are known to me. 
One specimen was found by us in October 1931 on Aasvogel Kop, near 
Johannesburg. It was in doubtful association with a late Stone Age 
industry and also with dry stone structures yielding worked iron and 
colour-decorated pottery related to Miss Caton-Thompson’s Type D. 
Beads of identical character Mr. B. H. Dicke describes as follows :— 
“found among the Bavenda, but probably originally among the Bale- 
mbuto (who were) absorbed by the Bavenda. Intended to be an imita- 
tion of the Egyptian Carnelian bead. These probably made by Arabs. 
or Indians and introduced via the East Coast.” 


For the source of these beads we must therefore look to the north 
and east. Miss Caton-Thompson (1931) found no pottery beads in her 
excavations. She found, however, a type of opaque red glass beads (6a) 
which in all respects save material is identical with that now under dis- 
cussion. This bead is said to be of Indian or Malayan origin and to date 
from the 8th or 9th century A.D. It is unknown to the Makaranga of 
today, but is known to the Bavenda who prize it for its age and rarity. 
Maclver (1906) found clay and porcelain beads at Dhlo-Dhlc. Pearce 
(cited by Paver, 1925) says that true carnelian beads have been found at 
Zimbabwe, and that these are identical with beads found at Pemba on the 
East Coast. 


Both Maclver and Miss Caton-Thomson refer to the use of beads in 
the gold and ivory trade, reported in the Portuguese documents collated 
by Theal (1898). Before the coming of the Portuguese the Arabs were 
using beads obtained from India in this trade, as Barbosa (1516) informs 
us: “‘ The manner of their trade was that they came in little vessels, 
which they call zambucos, from their kingdoms of Kilwa, Mombasa and 
Melinde bringing much coloured cloth, some white and blue, some of 
silk, and many grey and purple and yellow beads, which come to the said 
kingdoms in larger ships from the great kingdom of Cambaya.” The 
Portuguese were forced to adopt the same methods of trade as the Arabs 
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whom they supplanted, and as early as 1501 we hear of Cabral taking to 
Sofala “ cloth of Cambaya and red beads used in that trade,” i.e. the trade 
goods formerly used by the Arabs, besides other articles including ‘‘ small 
transparent glass beads.” The best description of the “ red beads of 
Cambaya”’ is given in Lavanha’s account of the wreck of the galleon 
San Alberto on the coast of Natal in 1589. Lavanha remarks that certain 
Natives on this coast wore red beads in their ears( which beads they had 
obtained from the Natives of Lourenco Marques. He goes on to explain 
that these beads “‘ are made in clay of all colours about the size of corian- 
der seeds. They are made in India at Negapatam, whence they are 
brought to Mozambique, and thence they reach these Natives through 
the Portuguese, who trade them for ivory,” 


Miss Caton-Thompson has endeavoured to identify the glass beads 
found by her with the “ beads of Cambaya”’ in complete defiance of 
Lavanha’s statement which she quotes im extenso. Maclver with more 
justice identified the pottery beads found by him with the Beads of 
Cambaya. The evidence is conclusive that in the sixteenth century the 
commonest type of trade bead was of red clay. This bead appears to have 
been deliberately made to duplicate in external appearance the opaque red 
glass bead of a still earlier period. What factor controlled the replace- 
ment of the glass type by the clay type we can at present only speculate. 
The answer is to be sought obviously in the area of production, and not 
in that of distribution. 


At all events the red clay bead was being imported into the Moza- 
mbique parts in 1501, and had been so imported for an indefinite period 
before that. By 1589 it had become distributed along the coast as far 
south as Natal. There is therefore no difficulty in explaining its presence 
at Cathkin Park in a graye which may be dated anywhere between 
1700 and 1830. 


Reference must also be made to certain other imported objects of a 
quasi-ornamental character, found in Kaybar’s Cave. In the ash stratum 
(layer 2) were found a number of fragments of a cheap glass mirror. In 
the earth beneath the ash, but not actually beneath a hearth (i.e. not in 
sealed deposit) a mother-of-pearl shirt button 11 mm. in diameter came 
to light, together with a locp of iron 17 x 14 mm., made from a strip 
rectangular in section and measuring 1.5 x 2 mm. 


All these finds are unquestionably of European origin, but their 
precise age is quite uncertain. I know of nothing which would forbid 
any of them dating from before 1838. The mirror is a well-known form 
of trade goods ; the button does not necessarily imply the importation of 
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clothing, for such buttons are used by the Xosa today instead of beads for 
decorative purposes. The purpose of the metal loop is as yet unknown 
to me. 


5. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The Furnace site provides evidence of iron-smelting by the 
charcoal process in the carly Bantu period at Cathkin Peak, althcugh no 
manufactured iron of this period has been found. 


(2) The ancient pottery from Cathkin Park has been classified as 
follows :— 


Class I—Pottery found in association with stone implements (and 
with rock paintings). This is much finer than the ware usually attributed 
to the Bushmen, but cannot be identified with any ancient or recent 
Bantu ware from this area. The only preserved form shows a distinct 
carination at the shoulder, not seen in the local Bantu pottery. 


Class 11—Pottery found in association with Bantu remains. Four 
variations have been recorded :— 


(i) Black and chocolate ware—unburnished : 
(ii) Buff ware—unburnished. 
(iii) Yellowish-brown ware—unburnished. 


(iv) Unevenly fired ware varying in colour—sometimes 
partially burnished. 


In technique and forms types (i), (ii) and (iii) are Bantu, though 
showing signs of degeneration. ‘Type (iv) has many affinities with the 
ware commonly regarded as Bushman, though Bantu influences are also 
apparent. In the light of evidences of racial admixture this may be 
regarded as a true cultural fusion. 


(3) No beads of Native manufacture were found. A green glass 
bead of a type now obsolete was found at slight depth and in association 
with stone implements, which are thereby assigned to a recent period, for 
which there is other evidence. 


A white porcelain bead and other trade objects of European origin 
were found in association with pottery of Class I (types (i), (ii) and (iv). 
These are attributable to the early period of European trade in Natal 
before 1838. 


A series of red earthenware beads from a grave are identical with 
specimens found at Aasvogel Kop and among the Bavenda. Evidence is 
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presented for identifying these with the so-called ‘‘ beads of Cambaya ” 


10. 


41. 


12. 


15. 


of the early Portuguese period. 


I must express my thanks to Professor R. A. Dart for his help in the 
preparation of this paper, and to Dr. P. W. Laidler for his comments on 
certain of the specimens. 
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Fig. I. Reconstructions of pot forms, Cathkin Park: 
A, Class I, Inkosazana Shelter ; B, Class II, i, Kay- 
bar’s Cave; C, Class II. ii, Kaybar’s Cave. All x 4. 


ay 


Fig II. Pots of class II. iv., Cathkin Park. A,C,E, Kaybar’s Cave ; 
B, Cannibal Cave ; D, Ndema Gorge near Cannibal Cave. All x}. 


Fig III. Section of pot rims, Cathkin Park. A, 
B,C, Class II. i, Kaybar’s Cave; D, Class II. iv, 


Mason’s Rock-shelter; E, Class II. iv, Robinson’s 
Rock-shelter No. I. x} 
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‘OLD BANTU GRAVES IN THE CATHKIN PARK 
AREA 


By L. H. WELLS, M.Sc., 


Department of Anatomy, University of the Witwatersrand, 


Johannesburg 


——. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


A number of burials in the Cathkin Park area were examined by the 
University of the Witwatersrand Anthropological Expedition to Cathkin 
Park. The sites in which these were found are described in the paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Archaeology of Cathkin Park : Introductory ” (this Jour- 
nal, p. 113), and the physical characters of the human remains are dis- 
cussed by Mr. N. L. Murray (this Journal, p. 201). 


All enquiry among the Natives of the area met with the same response, 
viz. that these burials were not the work either of the recent (Zulu) 
Natives or of the Bushmen. The better informed Natives therefore 
attributed them to the AmaZizi tribe who inhabited this region up to 
1818. The only other possibility is that they were the graves of the 
AmaNgwane who were settled near Cathkin Park from 1818 to 1822, or of 
AmaZizi or AmaBele refugees who were to be found in the Drakensberg 
up to circa 1835. 


2. DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAVES 


Seven graves in varying states of preservation were examined. All 
were situated in caves or rock-shelters (described in the paper cited above). 
The structure of the tomb was essentially the same in all seven examples. 


The grave took the form of an oval pit, some 34 x 2} feet in diameter, 
and from 12 to 18 inches in depth, according to the depth of earth in the 
rock-shelter. In this grave the body was placed in a sitting posture, and 
packed round with flat slabs of stone set on end, so as to form a stone 
lining to the grave. The grave was then covered by a corbelled dome 
formed of some three couises of stone. This dome or hollow cairn rose 
to a height of 15-18 inches above the ground level. The tomb may 
therefore be described as a corbel-vaulted dry-built stone cell, half below 
and half above ground, just large enough to contain a body in the seated 


posture. 
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_ Grave furniture was scanty or entirely absent. Sherds of pottery of 
a type characteristic of certain cave deposits of this area were found in 
two graves. In each case it appears that only fragments of a pot had 
been buried. Another interment was accompanied by a few beads. All 
of these finds are discussed in the paper ‘‘ Ceramics and Beads from 
Cathkin Park.’ Two graves contained fragments of non-human bone. 


In the filling of one grave a number of corn cobs were discovered. 
This grave had, however, been disturbed at a fairly remote date, the skull 
having been removed probably for magical medicine-making purposes, 
such as are practised to-day by Bantu. It cannot therefore be asserted 
that the corn cobs belonged to the original furniture of this grave. 


It must be added that in these interments there is no sign of orienta- 
tion of the body. Some faced north, others east, south or south-west. 
In Kaybar’s Cave one faced east, the other north. In five cases the face 
was directed towards the opening of the rock-shelter, but one (in Murray’s 

Shelter) had his back to the opening, and one of those in Kaybar’s Cave 
had the opening at his right side. 


3. COMPARATIVE MATERIAL 


No thorough review of the burial customs of the various Bantu 
tribes of South Africa has yet been made. General works on the Bantu 
give as a rule only vague generalisations without any attempt to 
particularise the practice of individual groups, while monographs on 
single tribes usually fail to compare the customs of one group with those 
of another. In the following paragraphs an attempt is made to survey 
partially the field of tomb instruction among the Southern Bantu. 


Enquiry of a number of intelligent Zulus elicited information that 
before the arrival of Europeans it was the custom to bury the dead in the 
seated posture. The grave was lined and roofed with stones as in the 
Cathkin Park interments, but was deeply dug, so that the corbelled roof 
of the cell was covered with earth instead of projecting above ground. 
Obermaier (1912) reproduces from Fritsch a section of just such a subter- 
ranean stone-lined cell, under the title “‘ Zulu-grab in Natal.”” We were 
also informed that it was usual to dig the grave under the wall of a kraal, 
the wall being rebuilt after the grave had been filled in. It was customary 
to place in the grave all the dead man’s belongings, except metal weapons 
which were too valuable to be buried and were inherited by younger 
members of the family. 


Mr. E. Robert of Johannesburg has very kindly furnished me with 
an account of the burial customs of the Pondo, as practised some forty 
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years ago. In this tribe the body is usually placed in the sitting posture 
in any natural hole of suitable size not far distant from the village. The 
hole is then lined with stones and a corbelled dome built up over it, pro- 
jecting above ground level as in the Cathkin Park burials. 


Warner (cited by Maclean, 1906) describes the mode of burials 
among the Xosa as follows. ‘‘ The body is always placed in a sitting 
posture, in filling up the grave stones are carefully built up against the 
face, so as to prevent the earth falling against it. . . . If it be a man, his 
favourite assegai is generally placed in the grave, as well as his karosses, 
etc...” It is not clear from this account whether the corbelled vault was 
employed in Xosa graves. 


Ellenberger (1912) furnishes a full account of the mode of burial 
among the old Basuto. ‘The grave was ‘“‘ a round hole, about three feet 
in diameter, and about four feet deep.”” The body was “ placed in the 
grave in a sitting posture, care being taken to turn the face to the east. 
The grave was closed by a flat stone, which fitted into the hole just above 
the head of the body, and on the top of this the earth was rammed.” In 
this case the flat slab replaces the corbelled vault, the grave is deep (as 
among the Zulu), and we meet for the first time with definite evidence of 
orientation of the body. 


Among the Bechuana, Dornan (1925) states that burial takes place in 
the cattle-kraal. Chiefs are buried under the entrance to the kraal, 
commoners under its walls. Interment in the sitting posture is again the 
ancient practice. Among these people, however, we meet with the 
custom of depositing the corpse in a cavity or loculus cut out of the side of 
the grave-shaft. A grave of this construction is termed a “‘ pit-cave”’ 
(Evans, cited by Hall, 1914) ; it recurs in Egypt and the Aegean where it is 
held to be a degeneration of the chamber-tomb with vertical entrance shaft. 


Junod (1912) also describes the “ pit-cave”’ as in use among the 
BaThonga. In this case, however, the body is disposed lying on the left 
side in the contracted (foetal) position. The “ pit-cave’”’ is also found 
among the Bergdama (Vedder 1928 a). The Bergdama grave “ has a 
depth of 1 to 14 metres and is covered with heavy stones.” ‘The corpse 
is placed in a lying or sitting position with the face to the east. Among 
the Ovambo (Hahn 1928) and the Herero (Vedder 1928 b) interment is 
in the sitting posture, but the ‘‘ pit-cave”’ is not described. In all the 
tribes the grave is dug in the veld, away from the village. 


. Among the Makaranga (Hall and Neal 1904) burials are made in the 
sitting posture, either in the open, in ruins, or in rock fissures which are 


sealed up with dry stone walling. 
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4. - DISCUSSION 


This survey has shown that the seated posture of the body in the 
grave, seen in the Cathkin Park burials, is common to the vast majority 
of the Southern Bantu tribes. It may in fact be regarded as the mode of 
interment typical of these Bantu. The exceptions to this practice, 
among the BaThonga to the East, and the Bergdama and perhaps some 
of the Bechuana to the West, are in the form of the “‘ pit-cave.” ‘The 
horizontal contracted (“‘ foetal ’’) position of the corpse, found in these 
exceptional cases, is a characteristic of Bush-Hottentot methods of inter- 
ment. It is therefore worthy of note that Dornan (1925) has suggested 
that the ‘“‘ pit-cave ”’ was copied by the Bantu from the Bushmen. Proof 
of this statement has not been forthcoming : the evidence can equally 
well be interpreted as indicating diffusion of the “‘ pit-cave”” from the 
Western Bantu to the Western Bushmen. Whether imported originally 
by Bush or Bantu peoples, its origin is almost certainly to be sought in the 
North. : 


’ 


The “‘ pit-cave’”’ is not found at Cathkin Park, however ; nor is it 
used by the Zulu, Pondo, Xosa and Basuto, who may collectively be 
termed the South-Eastern Bantu. Within this South-Eastern area the 
stone-lined and corbel-vaulted grave-cell has a still more limited distribu- 
tion. It is found at Cathkin Park, and among the Zulu and Pondo. 
The depth of the grave is also a variable quantity in this area ; at Cathkin 
Park and in Pondoland the grave is shallow, among the Zulu, Xosa and 
Bechuana it is deep. 


Orientation is definitely reported for the Basuto and a few other 
peoples. For others no statement is made, and at Cathkin Park there 
was certainly no regular procedure in respect of astronomical orientation. 
The location assigned to the grave is also highly variable, but two main 
procedures can be distinguished. In one burial takes place within the 
cattle-kraal (Zulu, Bechuana) : in the other at a distance from the village 
(Pondo, Bergdama, Ovambo, Herero). It may be added that even when 
burial is not made within the cattle-kraal, this area cften figures in the rites 
associated with death and burial ; this is the case among the Basuto. 


The Cathkin Park burials in the main belong to the second group. 
An apparent exception is the presence in Kaybar’s Cave of burials on a 
site showing abundant evidence of human habitation. It is not however 
proven that the burials were actually contemporary with the occupation ; 
though the presence in the occupation deposits of pottery of the peculiar 
type also found in certain graves indicates close connection. The finds 
in this cave are entirely consistent with the traditional story that the 
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inhabitants were fugitives, and the extensive signs of violence displayed 
by one skull found here form the strongest support obtained by us for the 
practice of cannibalism. This is discussed in more detail by Mr. Murray. 


It is thus possible that the practice of rock-shelter burial was adopted 
by these Bantu fugitives at a time when they were forced to remain in 
concealment. In any case, having no longer villages or cattle-kraals, 
they had abandoned the burial customs which may have been characteris- 
tic of their ancestors. If, however, it could be shown that this rock- 
shelter practice dates back to an earlier period when concealment was not 
an object, such an explanation would not apply. The practice of rock- 
shelter burial appears in Rhodesia amongst Bantu such as the Makaranga. 
It is therefore of interest that Theal (1918) asserts that the AmaZizi tribe 
were largely infiltrated with Karanga blood. It is conceivable then that 
this custom is an ancient one and of Karanga origin ; the construction of 
the Cathkin Park tombs is however not Karanga in type, but is closely 
parallelled by the corbel-vaults of the Pondo, and less closely by the 
procedures of the Zulu. This exactly agrees with the historical evidence 
that the AmaZizi are a branch of the eMbo-Nguni group, and are more 
closely connected with the Xosa and Pondo than with the Zulu. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Seven graves, all in rock-shelters, showed a constant architec- 
ture. The body was placed in the sitting posture, packed round with 
stones and covered by a corbelled dome of stones. The stone grave-cell 
thus formed is half above and half below ground. 


There is no evidence of orientation of the body. Grave furniture is 
scanty or absent. 


(2) A survey of Bantu methods of burial has been attempted. This 
shows that the structure of the Cathkin Park graves is most nearly paral- 
lelled among the Pondo. The Zulu grave also is very similar in structure 
but wholly underground. The practice of burial in rock-shelters is 
unusual. It is found among the Makaranga in Rhodesia, and its presence 
at Cathkin Park may be due to Karanga influence or to the local condi- 
tions resulting from the Zulu raids. 


Archaeological study thus confirms local tradition in attributing 
these graves to early Bantu inhabitants of this region, probably of the 


AmaZizi tribe. 


I have to thank Professor R. A. Dart for his advice during the prepa- 
ration of this paper. 
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Fig. I. Structure of a typical grave, Cathkin Park. 
Drawn by A. Y. Mason. 


SKELETAL REMAINS FROM ROCK SHELTERS 
IN CATHKIN PARK, NATAL 


By N. L. MURRAY, B.Sc., 
Department of Anatomy, 


University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


INTRODUCTION 


The material for this report was obtained by the Witwatersrand 
Expedition from graves in rock shelters in the vicinity of Cathkin Park 
Hostel, Cathkin Park, Natal, during December 1931. These Shelters lie 
within a mile radius of the Hostel, except one, Kaybar’s Cave, which is 
about two miles away. The material varies in its state of preservation. 
Some of the specimens are excellently preserved, whilst others are very 
fragmentary and crumbling. Even in the same specimen, some bones 
which where below the ground are almost valueless, whilst those which 
were not actually covered with earth are still perfect. This discrepancy 
in preservation is due to the nature and position of the burial sites. Some 
of them were in ground moistened by the ooze of adjacent mountain 
springs, and in this earth grew numerous roots which entwined and 
invaded the bones. 


There are portions of nine skeletons (possibly only eight. See 
Skeleton C.4.) four of which came from Kaybar’s Cave. The others were 
all found in separate Shelters. They have been designated C.1. to C.9, 
and each will be described individually. Only those measurements have 
been included which are essential in classifying the bones as either Bush 
or Bantu or which show the extent of racial admixture. 


Brief mention is made of the congenital and pathological abnorma- 
lities which were discovered in some of the specimens ; and the question 
of cannibalism is considered in connection with one specimen. Further 
details of cannibalism in the Cathkin area has been discussed in 
Mr. Wells’ paper on ‘‘ The Archaeology of Cathkin Park” (this 
journal p. 113) 

In the summary the question of some missing portions of the skele- 


tons having been used for “‘ Muti” and purposes of witchcraft is men- 
tioned. The age of the remains is estimated from the historical evidence. 
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‘This skeleton was the first to be exhumed and was located in the 
most complete tomb in Kaybar’s Cave. It was partly mummified. From 
an examination of the pelvis it is obvious that the individual is a male. 
The third molar teeth are erupted and they are slightly worn. The 
sutures are not entirely obliterated. We may therefore estimate that the 
skeleton belonged to a middle aged man. 


The Skull. The cranium is mesaticephalic having an index 
of 76.2 which is a Bush feature. The height index of 77.8 denotes 
hypsicephaly, a condition which may be either Bantu or European. 
The forehead is receding and the vault is rounded. The nuchal plane 
is also rounded and the muscle attachments are well marked. The skull 
is phaenozygous. The mastoids are prominent and there is a slight 
supramastoid crest. The bones are heavily built and the supraorbital 
margins are moderately marked. The glabella is prominent. The 
orbits are quadrangular and the index of 80 shows them to be microseme. 
The interorbital interval is 21 mm. The nasal bones are long and 
narrow and show an antero-posterior curvature, a condition found in the 
Bantu. The nasal spine is prominent and the ifdex of 57 classifies the 
nose as platyrrhine. The nasal opening is low in the face and the lower 
margins form marked rounded nasal gutters approaching the simian 
condition. The palate is narrow anteriorly presenting a rounded V-shape. 
The occipital condyles are very curved and their surfaces face outwards 
and downwards. The foramen magnum is oval and the margin is 
encroached on by the condyles. 


The Mandible is not very massive. The ramus is at an angle to 
the body and there is eversion at the gonia. The chin is markedly 
developed and there are distinct genial tubercles. The symphyseal 


height is 28 mm. On the whole the skull is Bantu in type with slight 
Bush admixture. 


The Vertebral Column is complete except for the sixth cervical. 
The atlas is abnormal for the arch is incomplete in the midline 
by a space of 11mm. The facets for occipital condyles face inwards very 
markedly and there is an obvious curved shelving of the arch along the 
path of the vertebral arteries. The spinous processes of the 3rd, 4th and 
Sth cervical vertebrae are short. The 4th shows a tendency to be bifur- 
cate. The thoracic vertebrae are still held together by dried ligaments 
and thus perserve to some extent the dorsal curvatures ‘“‘ en masse.” 
There is considerable overlapping of the spines. The lumbar region has 
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a slight degree of forward concavity and the index of 101 puts it in the 
same class as the South African Bushman. 


The Sacrum has five pieces. It is long, narrow and hypobasal. 
The auricle is straight and extends over three pieces. The dorsal arch of 
the first piece is incompletely fused in the midline. The sacrum is 
dolichohieric (83.3) and indicates a Bantu male type. 


The Pelvis shows male characteristics. The innominate bones 
are stout and show markedly long anterior inferior iliac spines. The 
index of 92 is mesopellic and therefore falls into the Bantu class. 


Lower Limb. The Femur is 463 mm. long with a platycnemic 
index of 63 which is well within the Bush limits. 


The Fibula shows a very marked laminated medial ridge. 


The Bones of the Foot resemble the Bantu in size and shape 
(Wells 1931). 


Upper Limb. The Scapula is a large stout wide bone having 
a scapular index of 70, a Bantu type. 


The Clavicles are fairly slender, the right being 139 mms. long 
and the left 144 mm. 


The Humerus. The left is 338 mm. long. The right arm is 
completely mummified. 


Radius is slender and 268 mm. long. 
Ulna is 298 mm. long. 


Both hands are missing apparently having been torn off at the wrist- 
joints after burial, as evidenced by the mummified ruptured tendons. 


The Stature determined by Manouvrier’s table is approximately 
1750 mm. (5ft. 84ins.) This is much more like the Bantu than the Bush. 


Summary. The Skeleton C.1. is apparently that of an adult 
Bantu male, but it shows evidence of definite Bush characteristics as well. 


SKELETON C.2 


The skull and mandible of this specimen were removed from one of 
the tombs of Kaybar’s Cave and were the first specimens sent to the 
Anatomy Department of the Witwatersrand University for examination. 
The skull is peculiarly mutilated and Mr. Kaybar, the sender, submitted 
a theory that the mutilation was the work of cannibals of the AmaZizi 
. « 
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tribe who inhabited Cathkin during the last century. The members of 
the Expedition discovered that the skull belonged to the skeleton found 
otherwise intact at the north end of the cave. 


The Skull is in good state of bony preservation, but it has been 
hacked about considerably. The zygomata are both missing, apparently 
having been lopped off at the orbital and temporal ends. ‘The occipital 
condyles are missing. Both mastoid processes have been sheared off 
leaving the large air spaces exposed. The mandible is complete and 
untampered with. 


The mandible must have been removed before the skull could have 
been damaged in the way it is. With the mandible in situ, the blow that 
shaved off the occipital condyles would have cut the posterior margins of 
the rami, unless the cutting implement was chisel-like. But there is no 
such mark. Also, the sheer cuts which removed the mastoids have not 
touched the mandibular condyles. These facts point to damage having 
been done post mortem and not during battle, but whether it was done 
soon after death or as a result of desecration of the grave can be but mere 
surmise. 


From itsshape the skull might very well be pronounced Bushmanoid. 
The vault is irregularly rounded and the parietal bosses are quite obvious. 
The occiput is flattened and the inion is prominent. The digastric 
fossae are very well marked. The face is overshadowed by a prominent 
supraorbital ridge which imparts an Australoid feature. The lateral 
terminations of the ridge have been sheared off with the zygomata. The 
skull is mesaticephalic and also orthocephalic—the latter a Bantu feature. 


The nasal bones are narrow and the nasal index of 55.5 indicates a 
broad flat nose. The inferior nasal margins are sharp. The orbits are 
incomplete laterally due to the defacement, but they are rectangular and 
have an index of 84 (mesoseme) ; the left supra-orbital notch is replaced 
by a canal. 


The Mandible is of moderate build. The low elongated ramus 
is at an obtuse angle to the low body. ‘There is a slight chin and 
distinct dental prognathism. The symphyseal height is 31 mm. The 
genial tubercles are marked and there is slight eversion of the gonia. The 
occluding surfaces of the teeth are well worn but otherwise they are in 
good condition. ‘The teeth and the sutures of the skull show that the 
individual must have attained near to middle age. 


The Vertebral Column. This is complete except for the atlas and 
the third and sixth cervicals. The atlas may have been destroyed by 
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the blow which removed the occipital condyles. The axis was found 
between the feet of the skeleton. 


Of the cervical group the axis spine is markedly cleft. The fourth 
and fifth cervical spines are also cleft but the seventh is clavate (Shore 
1931). 


The spine of the first thoracic vertebra shows marked deviation to 
the right of the mid-dorsal line. 


There are two salient abnormal tubercles adjoining the posterior 
edge of the upper articular facets of the fourth cervical vertebrae, one on 
each side. There is only one such tubercle on the fifth cervical. The 
thoracic vertebrae have long tapering spines which closely overlap one 
another. 


The lumbar vertebrae are interesting in that the fourth and fifth are 
abnormal. The fourth presents a spina bifida, the separation being 7 
mm. In the fifth also, the arch is unfused. There is no arch on the 
right half and no articular facet for the first sacral vertebra. There is 
malformation of the left lower articular facet. This vertebra also 
presents a spina bifida and a unilateral spondyloschisis. The body itself 
shows well marked lipping in both upper and lower margins, and this is 
also evident on the first piece of the sacrum. 


The Sacrum. This specimen now consists of only four pieces, but 
owing to the bad state of preservation of the bones at the very bottom 
of the grave there may have been another piece. The auricular surface 
extends over 23 pieces and is broad and straight—a female characteristic 
(Gillman 1929). There is a marked anterior curvature and the general 
appearance is that of a female sacrum. ‘The sacral canal is completely 
patent dorsally ; the opening averaging about 8 mm. in width, thus con- 
tinuing the spina bifida from the fourth lumber vertebrae down to the 
coccyx. 


The Pelvis is light-boned and female in appearance. It is 
dolichopellic (index 96) which is a Bush feature. The sacral lipping 
makes the sagittal diameter small. 


Lower Limb. The Femur is 435 mm. long and has a marked 
anterior curvature. The platymeric index of 81 is intermediate 
between that typical for Bantu and Bush respectively. In its marked 
pilastery (125) is seems rather to belong to the Bush class. 


The Tibia. ‘The distal end of the right tibia is missing. The 
left is badly perserved. The platycnemic index of 66 relates it rather to 
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the Bush than to the Bantu. The patella shows abnormal exostoses in 
the region of the attachment of the patellar ligaments. 


Upper Limb. The Scapula is a large robust bone showing a 
-marked subscapular fossa. The scapular index is 75. 


The Clavicles average 147 mm. in length and show a very sharp 
outer curve. 


The Humeri. These are robust bones 312 mm. long. The fore- 
arms and hands are missing. 


The Stature is estimated as 5 ft. 3 inches. 


Summary. The Skeleton C2. is of an adult female and shows a 
preponderance of Bush features, but also definite admixture with Bantu. 


SKELETON C3 


This skeleton consists of the occipital part of the left parietal and 
right temporal bones together with the head of the right femur. The. 
skull bones are thin and show well-marked sutures. They are apparently 
the remains of a small child. 'The bones were found on the surface of 
the floor of Kaybar’s Cave and are well preserved. 


SKELETON C.4 


These remains consist of a few old bones of the hands which were 
found at the edge of Kaybar’s Cave opposite the grave of C.2. Some of 
the bones were superficial and others were buried at a depth of a few 
inches. They are in a fair state of preservation. It is possible that they 
belonged to Skeleton C.2. whose forearms and hands were missing, but 
they may have belonged to another individual. 


SKELETON C.5 


These remains were found in Mason’s Shelter. They are in a bad 
state of preservation and the skull is missing. Of the upper teeth only 
one molar and one canine were found. The first premolar and the second 
molars are beginning to erupt. The teeth of the lower jaw indicate that 
the remains are of a juvenile of about 11 years. 


The Mandible is small and robust but the body is not parti- 
cularly thick. ‘The ramus is at an obtuse angle to the body. There is no 
eversion at the angle. There is slight mental protuberance and a little 
alveolar prognathism. The symphyseal height is 23 mm. There is a 
genial fossa. The height of the body at the second molar is 19 mm. 
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The features correspond with those of a young Bantu. (Wells 1931). 
The Vertebral Column is very incomplete. It consists of :— 


The atlas (complete); portions of cervical, thoracic and lumbar 
vertebrae (which are crumbling). 


The Sacrum is missing. 
The Pelvis. There are two ilia only. 
The Ribs are fairly complete. 


Femur. There is only the shaft of the left femur. It has a 
marked anterior curvature. The platymeric index of 89 corroborates 
the Bantu affinity shown by the other bones and removes it far from the 
the femoral type exhibited by a typical Bushman youth. 


Tibiae. ‘The shafts only remain. They show a marked anterior 
curvature and the platycnemic index of 82 also places it between the 
Bantu and European measurements. 


Of the Shoulder Girdle the left and right scapulae are fairly 
complete. Only the left clavicle was found. 


Humeri. The shafts of the left and right remain. The left 
shows a perforated supracondylar fossa. 


Ulna. Shafts of left and right. 
Radws. Shaft of left only. 


Summary. The skeleton is that of a juvenile Bantu of about 11 
years of age. : 


SKELETON C.6 
This was found in the Yellowtree Shelter. 


The skull is missing but the bones are those of an adult. The 
skeleton was located by a pathological abnormality. The individual 
evidently had a tendency towards excess calcium deposition in his tissues 
because there is a marked generalised exostosis of the bones. During 
life he had suffered arthritis of the right elbow joint with subsequent firm 
bony ankylosis of the humerus and ulna in the extended position of the 
arm. The radius was not involved. This feature did not permit of 
bending the arm; and on burial, the forearm remained exposed above 
the ground. This projecting limb led to the discovery of the remains. 
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The Vertebral Column. The arch of the atlas is open on the 
right side of the mid-dorsal line, the separation being about 3 mm. 
There is a very large facet for the odontoid peg owing to exostosis. The 

- body of the axis shows a marked exostotic lipping as do also some of the 
others. The seventh cervical vertebra is missing. The spine of the fifth 
cervical vertebra is slightly cleft. The other cervical spines are short 
and stubbed. 


Several thoracic vertebrae are missing. The lateral processes show 
deep cupped facets for the ribs. The lumbar vertebrae are fairly massive. 


The Sacrum consists of 5 pieces and is long and narrow with a 
marked anterior curvature. It is hypobasal. The auricular surface 
extends over 3 pieces, a definite Bantu indication. The auricular facet 
is 7-shaped which is also a male Bantu feature. 


The Pelvis has a masculine appearance. _There is considerable 
exostosis along the margins., The index is 93 (mesatipellic) and therefore 
it falls into the Bantu class. 


The Femur is 460 mm. long. The neck is almost at right angles 
to the shaft. The platymeric index of 86.Q is exhibited by Bantu. 
The pilasteric index of 116 is intermediate between that shown by Bantu 
and that found in Bush people. 


The Tibiae are 400 mm. long. They show a marked anterior 
curvature and have small osteophytes on the ridges. The index of 62 
is a Bush feature. 


The Scapulae are broad and well ridged, with a scapular index of 70. 
The Clavicle measures 165 mm. 


The Humerus on the right side is ankylosed to the ulna and 
there is a compound facet for the head of the radius made up by the 
abnormal bony deposit at the joint. The two bones are slightly flexed, 
the total length being 610 mm. There is a considerable arthritic change 
around the joint. The head of the Left Humerus is missing. 


In the left Ulna the olecranon exhibits an exostosis at the site of 
the triceps attachment. The ulnar length is 285 mm. 


The Radius is 270 mm. long. 
The Stature is estimated to be 5 ft 9 inches. 


Summary. An analysis of this skeleton classes it as an adult 
Bantu male. There is evidence of Bush affinities in the general skeletal 
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features. Many of the bones show marked exostoses and there was 
evidently a tendency towards excessive calcium deposition in the tissues 
especially near the joints. The bones are well preserved and it is a 
mystery why the skull and mandible are missing. It is possible that they 
were removed for purposes of witchcraft or for ‘“‘ muti,” but this is mere 
surmise. The grave was well hidden and out of the way and therefore it 
is not probable that they were taken as curios by some European. No 
Native other than a witchdoctor would touch it. 


SKELETON C.7 


The bones came from Robinson’s Shelter. The calvarium was 
found on the surface of the shelter by Mr. M. Robinson, who handed it in 
for examination. The remainder of the skeleton was exhumed later. 


The Skull consists of a very distorted and crumbling calvarium : 
a portion of the left temporal bone including the mastoid : a smaller 
portion of the right temporal : a portion of the left maxilla showing the 
shape of the nasal aperture: and a portion of the occipital bone. The 
nose and face bones are all missing otherwise, and only eleven teeth of 
the upper jaw were collected. The extent of the distortion, due to 
weathering mostly, prohibits exact measurement. 


The Mandible consists of body only, as the rami are both missing. 
The body is of heavy build and shows a marked chin. There are 
also slight genial tubercles and a slight fossa. The teeth show some 
dental prognathism. The symphyseal height is 35 mm. The general 
features are those of a Bantu adult. 


The Vertebral Column consists of 16 vertebrae or portions thereof. 
The atlas and axis are best preserved and they are both robust bones. 
The cervical spines are of medium length, non bifurcate and only 
slightly inclined. 


The Sacrum is incomplete and consists of the first and second 
piece with a fragment of the third. The auricular facet covers the first 
two only and is hyperbasal. These are Bush rather than Bantu charac- 


teristics. 

There is a marked preauricular sulcus and the auricular shape 
suggests a male sacrum. 

The Pelvis consists of portion of the left innominate (portion of 
the ischium is missing).and a portion of the right, consisting of part of the 
iliac and pubic bones. 
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_ -[he Ribs are very fragmentary and only the left firet rib is com- 
plete. There is a fragment of the sternum ; and the right clavicle is 
missing. 

Lower Limb. The Femur. The lower expansion and condyles of 
both right and left femora are missing. They have large lesser 
trochanters and a marked anterior curvature. The pilasteric index of 
116 is intermediate between Bush and Bantu indices. The platy meric 
index is 116 which is widely different from that usual in man. It is 
probably due to post mortem changes. 


The Tibiae are incomplete. The platyenemic index is 75, which 
is between the the Bantu and European standards. The bones show 
gnawing by rodents. 


The Fibula. The left fibula shows abnormal post mortem curving. 


The talus and calcaneus and some metatarsals of both feet were 
found. 


Upper Limb. The Humeri consist of shafts only. They also show 
signs of having been gnawed. 


The Radit and Ulnae are fragmentary and show marked gnawing 
and post mortem splitting and bending. 


Summary. Skeleton C.7. is in a bad state of preservation and in 
the absence of any skull and pelvic measurements it is difficult to draw 
definite conclusions. The available information points to a Bantu type 
with marked Bush influence, as indicated particularly by the sacrum. 


SKELETON C& 


These remains were found in the overhang of rock designated 
Murray’s Shelter. They are in a very poor state of preservation due to 
the environment of the grave. They were buried close to the origin of a 
small fountain from which the moisture encroached on the burial site. 


The bones were intertwined with roots. Five small red beads were 
found near the feet. 


The Skull and Mandible were both missing and all that remained 


were a few teeth, 15 in all, of which 3 were unerupted, which indicates 
that the individual was juvenile. 


The Vertebral Column consists of portion of the upper right 
surface of the axis and two halves of a cervical vertebra. 
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Pelvis. There are no remains. 
The Ribs consist of a few fragments. 


Lower Limbs consist of the shafts of left and right femora, the 
approximate total length of which is estimated as 360 mm. The platy- 
meric index is 87, a decidedly Bantu figure and almost European. 


Tibia. Only the shafts of the tibiae are intact. The platycne- 
mic index of 73 is Bantu. The shafts of the fibulae are fragmentary 
and there is the shaft of one metatarsal. 


Upper Limb. There are portions of the shafts of the humeri 
and bones of the forearm. One ulna is traversed from end to end by a 
root, A few fragments of unidentified bones complete the remains. 


Summary, Skeleton C,8 represents the remains of a juvenile 
Bantu. 


SKELETON C.9 


This skeleton, found in Robinson’s Shelter No. 2, was the most 
complete and perfectly preserved of the collection. The skull was com- 
plete with styloid processes and even the hyoid bone was recovered. 


The Skull is fairly heavily built; the forehead is small and 
sloping ; the vault is slightly depressed at the bregma and there is a 
suggestion of parietal bossing ; the sutures are still all discernable. There 
is a supraorbital ridge and the nasion is an indented point, the orbits 
are rectangular and there are very marked infra-orbital depressions in the 
maxilla. The cephalic index is 74, i.e., the skull is dolichocephalic, and 
the height index of 74 makes it orthocephalic, both of which are 
Bantu features. The orbital index is 87, mesoseme, and the interor- 
bital width is 30 mm. The nasal opening is comparatively small with a 
sharp border. There is a very prominent nasal spine and no trace of 
nasal gutters. The nasal bones are long and rectangular, and they show 
a marked hollow curve antero-posteriorly. The nasal index is 61, 
platyrrhine. 


The maxilla is prognathous. The nasion-prosthion length is 63 
mm., and the bizyomatic breadth 131 mm. The upper facial index is 
48, making the skull chamaeprosopic or short and broad faced. The 
skull is phaenozygous. The mastoids are moderate in size and show 
marked digastric fossae. The occiput is flattened, and the condyles are 
flattened and face downwards and a little outwards. The foramen 


magnum is oval. 
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The teeth form a curved V-shape. They are well worn and some 
are carious. 


The mandible is well built with the ramus almost at right angles to 
the body. The gonia are everted. Genial tubercles are present and the 
muscle attachments are marked, the symphyseal height is 36 mms. and 
there is a distinct chin and the general features are Bantu. 


The Vertebral Column. The third cervical vertebra is missing. 


The spine of the axis is hardly bifurcate. The spine of the fourth 
cervical was probably cleft but is now broken. The fifth cervical spine 
is cleft. The sixth cervical spine tends to be cleft. The thoracic 
vertebrae are rugged and the spines do not overlap as much as in C2. 


The Sacrum is 5 piece. It is long, narrow and hypobasal. 
The auricular surface is straight and narrow and covers three pieces, a 
Bantu feature. The ventral surface is flat over the first three pieces and 
then it shows a sharp anterior curve. 


The first piece of the coccyx is present. 


The Pelvis. The innominates are moderately robust, the pelvic 
brim is pyriform and has the general charaeteristics of a male. The 
ischial tuberosities are slightly inverted. The index is 125 which is 
between the index of 136 for the simiidae and 115 for the baboon. This 
is evidently an abnormal index and may be due to post mortem pressure. 


Lower Limb. Femur. The bone is robust and 490 mm. long. 


The platymeric index is 80, a Bush feature. The pilasteric index lies 
between Bantu and Bush, being 116. 


Tibia is 420 mm. long, and has a platycnemic index of 66, also 
between Bantu and Bush. 


Upper Limb. Scapula is large with prominent ridges. There is a 
large subscapular concavity. The index is 73. 


Clavicle. The bone is 157 mm. long and is slender but has well 
marked muscular attachments. 


The Humerus is 335 mm. long and shows a lateral bowing of 
the shaft at the deltoid insertion. 


The Radius and Ulna show gnawing. They are 275 and 300 mm. 
long respectively. 


The Sternum is 175 mm. long including the xiphisternum, it 


has a very small jugular notch, no marked angle of Ludwig and has 
a rugged exostotic outline. 
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The Stature is estimated to be 1786 mm. or 5 ft. 10 ins. 


Summary. Skeleton C.9. is that of an adult Bantu male but as in 
the majority of the other material described, it shows some Bush influence, 
although, it is much more slight in this specimen. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS . 


In all their morphological features these remains are of predo- 
minantly Bantu character although in the majority of specimens Bush 
influence is apparent to a greater or lesser degree. This conclusion is in 
accordance with that of Mr. Wells (this journal p. 127) that these burials 
belonged to the AmaZizi tribe. 


The possible reasons for the Bush-Bantu admixture are firstly that 
the Bantu captured women of the Bush tribe, who inhabited the Drakens- 
berg at the time of the Bantu immigration. Secondly the Bantu may 
have been for a period on amicable terms with the Bush people and lived 
in close association with them. A third possibility is the migration of 
Bantu of impure stock who inherited Bush characteristics by earlier 
admixture. According to Bryant (1929) the first explanation is correct. 
Other evidence collected by the Expedition makes the second possibility 
highly improbable, for all accounts go to show the relations between the 
Bantu and Bush were far from friendly. We cannot rule out the third 
possibility which is supported by evidence of Bushman influence further 
north in Africa. 


The age of these skeletons can be roughly determined. One body 
was partially mummified. This was a natural and chance mummifica- 
tion. The Natives of Cathkin Park could give no definite information 
about the time of the burials of our actual discoveries ; but a Native, 
Skwaate, about 70 years of age, volunteered the information that when 
he was a young man he remembered a number of the Amazizi having 
been buried in a certain cave in the winter time. He could not give us 
details of the whereabouts of the cave, but he said that those bodies were 
buried in a row, and in the same fashion as the ones we found and that 
they were also mummified, due to initial preservation by the cold. This 
is quite probable. The evidence discussed in Mr. Wells’ paper seems to 
limit the ages to about 130 years. A force despatched by Dingaan in 
about 1830 is said to have massacred the cannibals or AmaZizi, and 
Cathkin Peak was uninhabited by Bantu until after the European had 
established farming in that area. With European influence a Christian 
type of burial was largely adopted by the Natives and therefore there is 
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little chance of these skeletons having been buried since the white 
people settled in those parts (1850 circa). 


After a consideration of this evidence, which Mr. Wells gives in 
detail, I think it is fairly safe to say that the skeletons date back to the 
early part of the 19th century, but they may be even older, more parti- 
cularly those that had lost all traces of mummification. 


2. The evidence from the bones concerning cannibalism is not 
conclusive. Some of the marks found on the bones are definitely due to 
gnawing by rodents. The skull of Skeleton C.2. is the only part which 
seems to have been defaced by human agency. It is very improbable 
that this was a result of cannibal depredations in view of the fact that the 
other bones were unmarked. 


The question of collecting human material for the “ muti” of the 
witch-doctor must be considered. This is a much more probable expla- 
nation, but even so it is difficult to conceive why-the mandible was so care- 
fully removed before cutting off the cheek bones and the mastoid emi- 
nences. Of what significance are these parts if they were used for muti? 
I have seen no literature referring to these bones in this connection. 


The missing hands of skeleton C.1. and skull of Skeleton C.6. are also 
suggestive of grave desecration for the purpose of obtaining material for 
use by witch-doctors. 


3. The presence of marked congenital and pathological abnorma- 
lities in three of the nine (or possibly 8) skeletons is remarkable. The 
congenital abnormalities of the vertebral columns exemplify the conclu- 
sion of Shore (1930) that such anomalies are of great frequency in the 
Bantu. In each of the skeletons showing these abnormalities there is 
Bush admixture. That is to say that hybridisation may possibly be 
responsible for the high rate of congenital defects. No investigation has 
yet been made to prove this statement. The Bantu material used by 
Shore may not have belonged to pure types, and hybridisation may 
explain his conclusion. 
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A NOTE ON THE MUMMIFIED TISSUE FOUND 
AT CATHKIN PARK 


By J. GILLMAN, M.B., Ch.B., B.Sc., 
Department of Anatomy, 


University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


Amongst the skeletal material brought to the Anatomy Department . 
of the Witwatersrand University, Johannesburg, from Cathkin Park, and 
described by Murray elsewhere in this journal, was a skeleton C1 which 
was partially mummified by natural processes. An attempt is being 
made to discover whether this dessicated material can be restored suffi- 
ciently for histological and anatomical examination. The detailed results 
of this investigation will be published later. During the course of this 
investigation, however, several facts have emerged which corroborate 
Murray’s conclusion concerning the racial identity of the skeletal finds, 
and it was deemed advisable to recount these in the body of this report. 


MATERIAL 


The natural mummification embraced the right side of the scalp, a 
right arm and forearm. The scalp tissue was very hard, leathery and 
curled up in a scroll-like manner. The right upper extremity was 
represented by the humerus, radius, ulna, and radio-carpal articulation. 
These bones were ensheathed in a parchment-like material extending from 
about the lower half of the humerus to the distal extremity of the forearm. 


METHOD 


Ruffer (1909) has suggested the use of a weak solution of sodium 
carbonate to soften mummified body tissues, but unaware of his work we 
adopted another method which gave excellent results. After macerating 
for a month in a sodium hydroxide solution, the tissue which was thought 
to be scalp tissue only, showed itself to be almost a complete pinna of an 
ear with a small portion of contiguous scalp. The form of the ear was 
perfectly restored except for a few holes in the fossa triangularis, the 
scaphoid fossa and in the helix, due probably to the activities of the 
beetles (Fig. 1). Such good results were not anticipated, and conse- 
quently it is to be regretted that no photographic record of the state of the 
ear prior to restoration was kept. The arm has been similarly restored, 
but as it adds little to our knowledge of the people of Cathkin Park under 
consideration, little attention will be given to its detailed anatomy. 
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DISCUSSION OF MATERIAL 


The ear, which is covered by a light brown skin, is small and simply 
constructed (vide Fig. 1). It has a maximum length of 50.0 m.m., 
and maximum breadth of 31.5 m.m. giving a length-breadth index of 63. 
The broad concha is limited posteriorly by an elevated antihelix. This 
antihelix is slightly undermined by the spacious concha. The small 
antitragus is widely separated by a broad incisura intertragica from the 
mammillated tragus. The helix is narrow and somewhat everted, bear- 
ing on its medial edge, a little below the upper pole, a small Darwinian 
tubercle. The broad flat helix with small indentations upon it, described 
by Martin as typical for the Bush, is absent in this specimen. Also the 
upper part of the helix is separated from the scalp by a deep vallecula. 
This latter feature is not prevalent amongst the Bush according to Martin 
but an examination of two Bush bodies in the Anatomy Department 
showed this vallecula to be present in both cases. As seen from the 
accompanying diagram the curve of the helix flows uninterruptedly along 
the margin of the lobule into the cheek without any depression to indicate 


the line of demarcation between the lobule of the ear and the tail of the 
helix. 


The well-defined lobule of the Bantu and European ears is absent, 
and the ear therefore conforms to the Bush type (Martin). The lobule 
shows a distinct perforation. The edges of the perforation are bevelled 
and very smooth, indicating that this perforation must have been produced 
ante-mortem. This being so the ear belongs to an individual from a 
tribe or race that practised aural perforation. 


A description of the general anatomy of the limb is not called for in 
this note, but certain features concerning the condition in which the 
material was found are of value. The bones of the radio-carpal articula- 
tion, the navicular, triquetrum and lunate are still preserved in situ. The 
triquetrum is split into two fragments but they are maintained in position 
by the capsular ligament. The tendons around the wrist are present but 
are ragged. All that remains of the metacarpus is the proximal half of 
the first metacarpal bone, the distal extremity of which is jagged. There 
are no digits. 


Murray has suggested that some of the skeletons of this collection 
were mutilated by human agency and that the fragments removed were 
used as ‘‘ muti” by a witch-doctor. This opinion is strengthened by the 
state of the structures around the wrist joint. The fractured triquetrum, 
the amputated first metacarpal, the absence of the remaining small bones 
of the hand, and the torn state of the tendons are not natural, but are 
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consistent with the presumptive evidence that the hand was hacked off by 
some blunt instrument soon after death. 


CONCLUSION 


This examination of the mummified material after restoration de- 
finitely establishes that skeleton C1 is that of an individual light brown in 
colour, belonging to a tribe that practised ornamental mutilation. From 
diagrams depicted by Martin it is seen that Bush people did put ornaments 
into their ears, but this characteristic is not restricted to Bush peoples. 
Bantu adorn their ears similarly. 


Murray states that “ skeleton C1 is apparently that of a Bantu male 
but it shows evidence of definite Bush characteristics as well.” The 
colour of the skin, the size of the ear and the absence of a well-defined 
lobule do conform to the Bush type, but the pattern of the helix found in 
this specimen is more commonly found in the Bantu. These facts 
strengthen Murray’s opinion of Bush-Bantu mixture in this individual. 
The mummified material also supports the view that this skeleton was 
mutilated soon after death. 
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A FIND OF STONE IMPLEMENTS AT ESTCOURT, 
NATAL; WITH REMARKS ON SOME SPECIMENS 
FROM THE WEENEN DISTRICT 


By L. H. WELLS, M.Sc., 
Department of Anatomy, University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 
(With two text figures) 


ee 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Although numerous finds of stone implements have been made in 
Natal, their systematic study and publication has been curiously delayed. 
In 1929, however, Goodwin and Lowe published Middle Stone Age 
material from the Weenen district, and in the following year Goodwin, 
and Goodwin and Jones, reported other finds from this area and from 
Zululand. ‘These papers revealed the presence in this Province of 
Fauresmith, Glen Grey and Smithfield industries. 


During December 1931 and January 1932 a party of students from the 
Department of Anatomy in the University of the Witwatersrand, of whom 
the present writer was onc, explored a number of rich “ Smithfield ” 
sites near Cathkin Peak in the Drakensberg. ‘The implements found are 
described in Mr. HH. B. Stein’s paper in this Journal. ‘They show some 
obvious affinities with the peculiar ‘‘ Smithfield ”’ material from Mfongosi 
in Zululand (Goodwin 1930). It therefore becomes of interest to trace 
the distribution of this industry from its previously recorded western 
limit (Nkasini in the Weenen district) to the Drakensberg. ‘lhe present 
writer had the good fortune, in January 1932, to discover an implement 
bearing site at I:stcourt, which serves to bridge the gap between these two 
points. In reporting the finds from this site, | propose to refer also to a 
number of specimens from the Weenen district, presented by Mr. If. P. 
Thomasset to the Department of Anatomy, University of the Witwaters- 
rand, which in certain points increase our knowledge of the Middle and 
Late Stone Age industries of Natal. 


2. IMPLEMENTS FROM ESTCOURT 

(a) General. Vhe finds were made in Estcourt itself, along the left 
bank of the Bushman’s River just above the weir. ‘Whe locality is shown 
in the accompanying sketch map (Figure 1). ‘The implements were 
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aggregated in two small patches, whose positions are indicated by the 
numbers I and II on the map. Site I is situated on the crest of a rock 
ridge between the Bushman’s River and a small spruit. Site II is a few 
hundred yards higher up the stream, and actually at the water’s edge. 


(b) Site I. The implements found in this area are all made of 
indurated shale. They show a wide range of patination, some being in 
perfectly fresh condition and others deeply patinated. On the evidence 
of patination it is possible to divide them into at least two groups, one 
unpatinated or very slightly patinated, the other deeply patinated. 


Both groups are composed of variations on the notched scraper type. 
Noteworthy forms are, in the heavily patinated group, the triple (Fig. 2. 
A) and double (Fig. 2. B) notched forms, and the diminutive single notched 
type (Fig. 2. C) ; in the unpatinated group, the small double scraper (Fig. 
2.D.) The remainder of both groups is composed of rougher single and 
double notched forms, as well as as rough end-scrapers. This area yielded 
also a fragment of mussel shell and a few sherds of pottery. These latter, 
however, appear to be associated with Bantu hut foundations in the 
immediate vicinity (see map). 


Before discussing the affinities of these finds it may be well to con- 
sider the implements from Site II. 


(c) Site II. The worked flakes from this site represent a much 
wider range of material, quartz, agate, chalcedony and chert being employed 
as well as indurated shale. Only the latter, however, permits of direct 
comparison with the material from site I. 


Some of these shale specimens are more heavily patinated than any 
from Site I. One of these is a flat, triangular point (Figure 2. E) with a 
facetted butt. A second specimen is similar, but the butt is not facetted. 
A third is a high backed point made out of a thick flake, with a facetted 
butt, the edges being trimmed with step flaking. One edge is convex, 
the other forms a shallow notch (Figure 2. F). 


With these forms may be associated a small flake with facetted butt, 
and a redirecting flake, both in well patinated chert. A small split-pebble 
artefact resembling a tap-borer, with convergent flaking over one face, 
is also of chert and in the same state of preservation. 


Alongside of these, however, there are a number of specimens of 
more recent appearance. Most of these are in quartz of siliceous 
materials, but one is in indurated shale. This is a double notched 
implement agreeing in preservation and technique with those of the moré 
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heavily patinated group Site I, The other specimens are cores or waste 
flakes. 


The material from these two sites thus appears to be divisible into 
three age-groups on the basis of patination. The first group, represented 
by the oldest material from Site II, is characterised by the presence of the 
point with facetted butt, and of the redirecting flake. These are charac- 
teristic of the Middle Stone Age. Goodwin has referred material from 
Weenen to this age, and more specifically to the Glen Grey Industry. 
The Middle Stone Age material above ag wis may well be placed also 
in this industry. 


The second and third groups belong to the Late Stone Age, and 
appear ‘to be referable to the ‘‘ Smithfield N.” variation of Goodwin, 
which is characterised by the great development of notched and multiple- 
notched scrapers (see however Mr. Stein’s paper). Goodwin divided 
the material of this industry at the type site of Mfongosi, Zululand, into 
three patination groups. At Estcourt at least two such groups are recog- 
nisable. 


3. IMPLEMENTS FROM THE WEENEN DISTRICT 


The specimens donated by Mr. Thomasset comprise both Middle 
Stone Age and Late Stone Age types. The exact provenance of the 
individual specimens is unfortunately not recorded. A large part of the 
material consists of simple flakes and blades, but a number of more 
characteristic specimens of both industries are included. 


The indubitable Middle Stone Age material includes two triangular 
points similar to that found at Estcourt, and a large coarse leaf-shaped 
lance head, formed on a large flake from which the butt has been removed 
by bold percussion flaking. This coarse type of lance-head is typical of 
the Glen Grey industry (Goodwin 1928). 


The most important of these specimens is, however, a single-blow 
burin in heavily patinated shale (Figure 2 G.). The implement is 
formed on a typical flake with facetted striking platform. The burin thus 
appears to be one of the characteristic tools of the Middle Stone Age in 
Natal as elsewhere, though it is not usually associated with the Glen Grey 


industry. 


The Late Stone Age types include a typical strangled endscraper, 
almost identical with Figure 3. 2. of Goodwin’s paper (1930), a flat 
flake with single lateral notch, and a rough duckbill endscraper. Asso- 
ciated with these is a peculiar type of implement resembling a trimmed 
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point (Figure 2. H). It is a large triangular flake with a flat striking 
platform. The edges are elaborately trimmed so as to form a straight 
edge, a convex edge, a notch and a blunt point or beak. ‘This implement, 
though of smaller size, seems to belong to the same class as the large 
composite tools described in Mr. Stein’s paper. ‘These tools also com- 
bine the trimmed edge, notch and beaked point. 


‘The sequence of industries in the Weenen district is thus apparently 
identical with that observed at Estcourt. The finds in this area show that 
the ‘“‘ Smithfield N.” variation extends from Mfongosi continuously to 
the foot of the Drakensberg. ‘The Glen Grey industry so far appears to 
be confined to the flat country and does not extend into the Drakensberg 
(see Mr. Stein’s paper). 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The implements found at Estcourt are divisible into at least 
three age-groups. The oldest of these belongs to the Glen Grey variation 
of the Middle Stone Age. ‘The later groups appear to belong to the 
“Smithfield N.” vatiation of the Late Stone Age (which at the type site 
of Mfongosi.was divisible into three such groups). 


(2) ‘These two industries occur also in the Weenen district The 
Smithfield N. variation thus extends from the foot of the Drakensberg 
to Zululand. The Glen Grey industry is not yet recorded west of 
Estcourt. 


Attention is directed to the following points :— 


(a) the presence of the burin among Glen Grey implements from the 
Weenen district. 


(b) the occurrence in the Late Stone Age of the same district of the 
large compound type of implement, also found in the Drakens- 
berg. 
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Fig. I. Sketch plan showing the locality of the Estcourt sites, 
numbered I and II. 
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Fig. 2. Stone implements from Estcourt and from the Weenen district. 
A, B, C, varieties of notched scrapers from first patination group, Estcourt 
Site I; D, double scraper from second patination group, Estcourt Site I; E, 
flat point, Estcourt Site II; F, high backed point, Estcourt Site IT; G, single- 
biow burin, Weenen district ; H, large compound type of implement, Weenen 
district, All x 1% 
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Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, by C. G. and B. Z. Seligman. George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London, 1932, pp. xxiv +565, with 61 
plates and a map, 47/- net. 


This is the second volume in the series on “‘ The Ethnology of 
Africa” edited by Driberg and Schapera. Dr. and Mrs. Seligman have 
tackled in a masterly way the tremendous task of giving a general survey 
of the numerous and diverse pagan tribes inhabiting the more southern 
portion of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The northern portion of the 
Sudan is inhabited by Arabs and other Muhammedan a gi and has 
been excluded from this survey. 


After reading through the book, one is struck by the confusing 
variety of types and peoples treated, and it is probable that the task of 
the writers would have been considerably simplified, and the usefulness 
of the survey enhanced, had this book treated solely of the Nilotes and 
Nilo-Hamites, including the Nuba-Fung Mesaticephals as being un- 
doubtedly closely connected with them, but reserving the treatment of the 
Congo Mesaticephals, the Madi, the Azande and those numerous tribes, 
about which so little is yet known, for further research, 


The author’s contacts with the area treated have extended over a 
considerable period. In their first expedition (1909-10) they travelled 
north to south along the Nile and also visited the Nuba ; in 1911-12.their 
studies were mainly in the Red Sea Province and Kordofan ; and in 1921- 
22 their time was mainly spent among ‘the tribes south and east of the 
Dinka. This survey work, after Dr. Seligman’s illness, was taken up 
and continued by his pupil, Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard, whose 
valuable work for the Administration is so fully recognised. ‘The present 
work reflects the tremendous amount of research that Professor Evans- 
Pritchard has carried out, the results of which he has so willingly placed 
at the disposal of Dr. and Mrs. Seligman. Numerous other workers, 
Missionary and Administrative, in the areas studied have similarly placed 
material at the disposal of the writers, so that the present work, while to a 
large extent the result of the authors’ personal research, is in some respect 
acollation of research in which the relevant facts are admirably marshalled. 


In the case of most of the more important tribes treated, the material 

is arranged under the five headings: (1) Regulation of Public Life, (2) 

Kinship, Family Life and Marriage, (3) Religion, (4) Rain Making, and (5) 

Death and Funeral Ceremonies. In comparison with the treatment given 
9 
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to the other aspects of tribal life, the authors’ treatment of the kinship 
systems and the part played by rain-making seems somewhat out of 
proportion, while such subjects as Native Law, Slavery and Witchcraft 
receive very scant attention. It is of course necessary for comparative 
treatment to divide the material under certain specific heads, but it would 
have been less monotonous for the reader if general accounts of each tribe 
had been less stereotyped under these headings, and the compariscns 
made in a final chapter summarising the findings. It is only in the 
chapter on the Azande that witchcraft is dealt with, the “ evil eye ” being 
considered when dealing with the Acholi, Anuak, Bari, Dinka, Moro and 
Shilluk. Surely magical and witchcraft practices must extend consider- 
ably among these peoples, and deserve close investigation. 


In the customs of “‘ in-law ” avoidance there is a tremendcus simi- 
larity to what obtains among the Bantu. Many other Bantu connections 
are to be observed, not least of which is the linguistic closeness of some of 
the southern Nuba peoples, whose languages were called by Meinhof 
“ pre-Hamitic,” and by Struck ‘‘ Bantoid.” 


The authors avoid any controversy over terminology by using the 
non-committal term “‘ bride wealth ” for the goods (or stock) which pass 
between the husband’s clan and the bride’s clan on marriage. The 
authors throughout readily acknowledge lack of information and the need 
for further research in many details, and it is this which makes one feel 
that it would have been better to have restricted this published survey to 
the more similar types. 


Especially interesting reading are those parts which deal with the 
“ divine’ kings—often at the same time ‘“‘ rain-makers’’—and the 
“king-killing ”’ as it was practised among the Dinka, the Shilluk and the 
Fung, in this linking up the last-named to a certain extent with the true 
Nilotes. Interesting also is the fondness which the Nilotes display 
towards their cattle, and the practical identification of the Dinka with 
their favourite beasts. 


The great importance of these anthropological surveys cannot be 
over-estimated. In dealing with the Nuba of the hills of Southern 
Kordofan, the authors write : 


“The rain-maker could not, dared not, leave his mountain, 
consequently if there was not to be perpetual friction it was necessary 
that someone capable of acting as the responsible head of the commiunity 
should be prepared to attend the officers of the Government. The 
communities who were wise enough not to oppose the Government, and 
who also had a man of the calibre of Deldung to put forward as their chief, 
experienced no hardship and kept inviolate the sanctity of their rain- 
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maker. Where there was no man of suitable capacity the demand of the 

. .Government for the headman to come down and discuss matters might 
produce dismay, and in a strong community would be likely to lead to a 
point-blank refusal. 


“We lay some stress on this matter because it appears to us that 

- we have here the explanation of some (certainly not all) of the difficulties 

that have arisen in the district, and we believe that an adequate realiza- 

tion of the relative importance of rain-makers and their executive officers 

(where the latter exist), and of the peculiar sanctity which forbids the 
former to leave their hill, may remove a source of friction.” 


This needs no further comment. 


The authors are to be congratulated upon a meritorious piece of 
work thoroughly carried out. The book contains a mass of material, and 
though it repeatedly points out where information is wanting, it should be 
the ground work for all future anthropological research among these 
people. 

The production of the book is attractive and the illustrations 
extremely good, though the price will unfortunately discourage the wide 
circulation it deserves. C.M.D. 


Worter und Wortformen orientalischen Ursprungs im Suaheli. By Dr. B. 
Krumm. Friederichsen, de Gruyter and Co., Hamburg, 1932. 90 
pp. RM. 3.-. 


This is the most serious contribution that has yet appeared dealing 
with the subject indicated in the title, and it is exhaustive in treatment and 
masterly in method, and forms a great advance upon previous studies of 
this nature in Swahili. After the preface, which states the main. pro- 
blems of the work—the determination of the oriental element, its origins 
and channels of incorporation into the language, and the treatment which 
it has undergone in the course of its passage into Swahili—we get 
chapters dealing with the history of the East Coast of Africa, the origin 
and development of Swahili and the influence of foreign languages upon 
it, and a consideration of previous work done to the same problem. Then 
comes the main body of the work, in chapters upon the phonetical, 
lexicological and morphological treatment of the oriental element, the 
etymology of certain selected words, and finally, with commendable 
fulness and honesty, a list of the words for which the author admits he 
can find no suitable etymology, but which, he claims, are foreign, i.e. 
non-Bantu, in origin. In a succinct final chapter, the author sums up 
the results of his study, and points to the special characteristics which 
Swahili has shown in this process of incorporating foreign elements from 
oriental sources into its everyday vocabulary. 
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Besides indicating from what oriental sources words and expressions 
have come into the language (and these sources, besides central Arabic of 
the classical type, include also southern Arabic, Persian, Turkish, several 
Indian vernaculars, and certain sources not yet identified), we are also shown 
through what channels these words have travelled in the course of their 
passage to the East African littoral, ‘and also—and this, to a Bantuist, is 
perhaps the most interesting part of an interesting book—what happened 
to them once they had found their way there. Swahili, like other Bantu 
languages, has shown an extraordinary power, not only of taking on 
foreign borrowings, but also of so transmuting and adapting them in sound 
and form that they have become to all intents and purposes true Bantu 
words, and Dr. Krumm’s study gives us many interesting and even 
amusing examples of this process. It is to be hoped that this study will 
soon be followed by another dealing with the non-oriental foreign element 
in Swahili, and that that in its turn will be followed by a series of studies 
dealing with the foreign element in other Bantu.languages. For the 
South African Bantu languages, besides Dr. v. Warmelo’s essay in a 
previous number of this journal, we have nothing comprehensive, and . 
South African Bantuists might do well to take a leaf out of Dr. Krumm’s 
book, both as to choice of subject and as to comprehen! venice, accuracy, 
and method generally i in its treatment. 

G. P. LESTRADE 


A Vocabulary of the Dialects of Mashonaland. In the new orthography. By 
hs the Rev. Bertram H. Barnes, C.R. The Sheldon Press, London, 
- 1932. ix + 214 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This work forms one of the first fruits of the efforts, initiated by 
Professor Doke in his Report on the Unification of the Shona Dialects, to 
evolve a unified and standardised form of Shona for literary and educa- 
tional purposes. The main part of the book is occupied by a very full 
Shona-English and English-Shona vocabulary, the former occupying 148, 
the latter 59 pages of close print, packed with space-saving contractions. 
In addition, there are two extra useful features, viz. tables of concords 
for all the noun-classes, of adjectival forms, of pronouns and pronominal 
concords, and of simple verb-tenses, and an appendix on the relationship- 
system and relationship-terms of the Shona-speaking peoples. The 
Shona words, throughout, are transcribed into the new orthography for 
Unified Shona, agreed upon by the Shona Language Committee and 
approved by the Government of Southern Rhodesia. 


The book, for which the title “ vocabulary ’’ seems far too modest, 
endeavours to collate more or less all the commoner words from the 
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four or five chief dialects of the language. This does not mean that 
its sets out merely to be a sort of lexicological greatest common measure, 
but rather, and very successfully, a least common multiple, since it 
contains, besides words common to all the dialects, many words found 
only in two or three, sometimes only in one of them. This is all to the 
good, since such words may in time come to enrich the united vocabulary 
of the language as a whole. The explanations of the Shona words are 
clear and concise, and the Shona equivalents given for the English words 
are well chosen. A pleasing feature of the book is the grammatical and 
idiomatical treatment of the words cited, which proceeds upon the most 
modern lines of approach to Bantu grammar and idiomatics. The book 
is well printed, on good paper, and solidly bound, and forms a credit to 
the compiler and his collaborators, as well as to the publishers, and—last 
not least—to the Government of Southern Rhodesia, whose generous 
financial aid made it possible to produce the book at the low price of half- 
a-crown, which should enable all those in need of the book to possess it. 
G. P. LESTRADE 


Our Changing World-View. ‘Ten lectures on Recent Movements of 
Thought in Science, Economics, Education, Literature and Philo- 
sophy, by General J. C. Smuts, F.R.S., Dr. R. Broom, F.R.S., and 
others. Johannesburg: University of the Witwatersrand Press, 
1931. Price for the volume: 10s. 6d.; for each single lecture : 
1s. 6d. ; for the limited edition, autographed by all ten lecturers : 
£1 1s. Od. ; all obtainable from the Librarian, University of the 
Witwatersrand, Box 1176, Johannesburg. 


Among the various enterprises by which members of the. University 
of the Witwatersrand set themselves, last year, to raise funds for a new 
fire-proof library building, was a series of ten public lectures under the 
general title, “‘ Our Changing World-View.”’ General Smuts delivered 
the opening lecture, and among the other lecturers were Dr. Broom and 
eight Professors of the University. All the lectures were delivered under 
the auspices of the University Philosophical Society. 


Whatever General Smuts may have to say challenges attention, 
coming, as it does, from a man who has made his mark as a leader in war, 
as a statesman both in South Africa and in Europe, and as a student of 
Science whom the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
was proud to honour by making him the President for its Centenary 
meeting. In his lecture on “ Some Recent Scientific Advances in their 
Bearing on Philosophy,” he claims that the recent developments in the 
theory of the structure of “ matter,” and especially Heisenberg’s famous 
9* 
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“ law of indeterminacy,” involve the breakdown, not only of the “ mecha- 
nistic” concepts of 19th century science, but of all ‘‘ determinism ” in 
Nature, so that what we call “ free will” and “‘ creativity ”’ are ultimately 
rooted in the very behaviour of the electron. 


Professor J. P. Dalton, in a brilliant lecture on ‘“ The Material 
World—Yesterday and To-Day,” supplies the detailed scientific back- 
ground for General Smuts’ argument, whilst declining to follow the 
General’s speculative interpretations of the new scientific theories. For 
Dalton, Heisenberg’s indeterminacy phenomenon merely means that the 
behaviour of the electron cannot be accommodated in the differential 
equations of classical mechanics : it does not entitle us to ascribe to the 
electron anything analogous to free will. 


Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé, in the last lecture, on “‘ Old Truths and 
New Discoveries,” also challenges General Smuts’ argument, on the 
grounds, first, that the so-called indeterminacy is the result merely of the 
experimental technique which unavoidably has to be employed, and, 
secondly, that without the assumption of a “‘ sufficient reason ”’ for pheno- 
mena science cannot explain anything at all. 


Next to General Smuts, the most widely- -known of the lecturers is 
his fellow-member of the Royal Society (London), Dr. R. Broom, 
probably the most eminent living student of fossil mammals. This 
gives particular authority to the views on “ evolution’ which he puts 
forward in a most stimulating lecture on ‘‘ Evolution—Accident or 
Design ?”’ He there shows himself acutely critical of both the Darwi- 
nian and Lamarckian theories of evolution. According to him, evolution 
on the bodily plane has ceased both for animals and man, on account of 
the extreme specialisation of all living forms. It is only on the mental 
and social plane that man can look forward to further evolution. At the 
same time, the whole course of evolution exhibits a ‘“‘ direction ’’ towards 
man, as though he were the goal of the whole process—a direction which 
cannot be mere accident, but strongly suggests the planning of “‘ an 
intelligent power.’’ Coming from a scientist of Dr. Broom’s standing, 
the significance of this argument can hardly be overrated. 


Within the limits of a short review, it is impossible to do more than 
merely mention most of the other lecturers and their topics ; Professor J. 
Y. T. Greig on “ Literature and the Machine Age ’’ ; Mr. I. D. MacCrone 

n “ Psychology in Perspective’; Professor J. T. Haarhoff on ‘‘ The 
Holistic Attitude in Education’; Professor C. S. Richards on “ Our 


Changing Economic World ”’ ; Professor J. F. V. Phillips on ‘‘ Man at the 
Cross-Roads.”’ 
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But one lecture deserves more detailed mention in Bantu Studies, 
because it is bound to be of special interest to all students of African 
Natives. This is Professor S. H. Frankel’s lecture on “ Africa in the 
Re-Making.” It merits attention both because of its admirable survey 
of the impact of ‘‘ economic imperialism ” on the African, and because of 
its incisive criticism of the recent report of the Native Economic Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government of the Union. Professor Frankel 
shows clearly the change-over in Native policy that is in progress, in the 
Belgian Congo no less than in British Kenya—a change-over from the 
old policy of rapid exploitation of natural resources for private profit, 
coupled with the ruthless destruction of African society and, all too often, 
of the African himself, to the new policy based on the principle that the 
first responsibility of an European colonising power is to the African 
peoples themselves. Humanitarian motives, explicitly formulated in the 
theory of ‘‘ Mandates ”’ under the League of Nations, here set a standard 
which, on the other side, is supported by a more enlightened conception 
of the colonising power’s own economic interest, as requiring a contented 
and flourishing Native population both as a source of labour and as 
consumers of Europe’s manufactured goods. From this point of view, 
Professor Frankel also discusses the special difficulties which beset the 
Native policy of the Union, where a dominant White population, in 
possession of all political and economic power, is called upon to temper 
the pursuit of its own interests by due consideration of the claims of the 
Natives rapidly rising in the scale of civilisation. Professor Frankel 
shows very clearly how the contradictions and half-hearted hesitations in 
the report of the Native Economic Commission are due to South African 
public opinion not having yet completed the change-over from the old 
policy to the new. An excellent point, incidentally, is his reminder that 
the modern economic development of the Union, which began with the 
discovery of diamonds and gold, found itself confronted, not only by the 
primitive culture of the Natives, but also by the backwardness of an 
earlier stratum of white immigrants who were still living very largely in 
the economic and spiritual outlook of the 17th century. No student of 
the Native problem can afford to miss this lecture, which in itself will 
make the purchase of ihe volume worth while for him. 


The University is to be congratulated on making these lectures 
accessible in print, and it is to be hoped that the fund for the new library 


will benefit appreciably from their sale. 
H. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF 
NATIVE LIFE IN THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


FINDINGS OF THE NATIVE ECONOMIC COMMISSION, 
1930-1932, COLLATED AND SUMMARISED 


By J. D. RHEINALLT JONES. and A. L. SAFFERY 


In the most part the phrasing is that of the Commission, but it has 
not been convenient to separate the actual phrasing from the paraphrasing 
of the collaters. Numbers refer to the paragraphs of the Report. 


INTRODUCTION 
The Problem 


8-78. The conflict between the prinutive subsistence economy of the 
Native and the advanced money economy of the Europeans is at the root 
of much of the Native problem in South Africa. 


This economic conflict cannot however be considered apart from the 
mental and moral conflicts that are so evident in Native life. 


Animism is responsible for those Bantu ideas regarding natural 
phenomena which cause them to turn to magic and witchcraft for help 
against untoward circumstances, instead of using their own reason, skill 
and industry to overcome them. This is seen for example in their 
doctoring of land in preference to improved cultivation even when they 
have been shown the value of the latter in European farms. The need to 
provide for increase of population by better cultivation and artificial 
fertilisation finds the Native people unprepared and unwilling to accept 
new agricultural ideas which Government officials and others are pressing 
upon them. In the addendum, Paragraph 77, Mr. Lucas says :—Though 
the Native is conservative in his methods the evidence shows clearly that 
he is ready and willing to change them, when he has had the reason for 
the change explained to him so that he can understand it. 


Ancestor worship is responsible for the Bantu view of cattle as » 
religious trust to be handed down from one generation to another with 
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special religious functions to perform for the welfare of the family, clan or 
tribe, so that beasts are more often slaughtered for ritual ceremonies or 
other special cccasions than for diet purposes. 


This religious view of cattle enables them to play an important role 
in the lobolo system which regulates the marital as well as sexual and other 
relationships of Bantu life. 


The cattle cult also gives cattle a significance as the mark of the 
importance and prosperity of the owner independent of any differences of 
quality. Because of this cult, cattle are wealth measurable by quantity 
independent of any variation in quality. 


These religious, ethical, social and economic functions of cattle in 
the animistic subsistence economy of the Bantu are incompatible with 
their purely economic function in the money economy of the Europeans ; 
they are responsible for many of the economic difficulties of the Natives, 
and make any ‘purely economic approach to the Native economic problem 
quite inadequate. 


The conflict between the two economic systems must result in either 
the extermination or the absorption, or the development of the back- 
ward race. Absorption, i.e. miscegenation, is ruled out by the ideals of 
both races in South Africa. The Commission does not think extermina- 
tion likely, and says :—‘‘ The Native economic question is therefore how best 


the Native population can be led for-vard step by step in an orderly march to 
civilisation.” 


This advance towards civilisation required the substitution of 
civilised ideas for animistic conceptions, advanced civilised arts for 
traditional practices. Mr. Lucas, in his addendum says :— 

A. 20. ‘ One of the most serious obstacles in the way of the Natives’ 
progress is the belief, prevalent among Europeans in the Union, that the 
Native is incapable of progress and must always remain backward. This 
belief makes many Europeans unwilling to teach new methods to Natives 
or to encourage them to make use of their abilities. The falsity of the 
belief is shown in the great success achieved by individual Union Natives 
in a profession such as medicine, in teaching, in farming, and by bodies of 
Natives in administering their own affairs ; and its falsity is still further 
shown by the advance made in several parts of Africa, such as Nigeria 
and ‘Tanganyika, where trust has been shown in the Natives’ ability to 
evolve the necessary adaptation of their own institutions to meet the 
changes brought about in their lives by the coming of European civilisa- 
tion, It is idle, in the face of the evidence which has already accumulated 
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bf what Natives have accomplished, to deny their capacity to respond to 
intelligent guidance and training.” 


15. ‘The Commission recognises that this substitution is taking place and 
that certain classes of Natives have made substantial progress. 

992. Nevertheless the fact remains that the vast mass of Natives is 
finding great difficulty in meeting the demands of modern civilisation and 
the growth of a large body of “ poor black” cannot be regarded with 
anything but grave concern. As the Commission says ‘‘ The Furopean 
population cannot face the prospect of having to maintain many hundreds 
of thousands of indigent Natives. The growth of poverty among the 
Natives, unless it is checked and reversed, will give rise to very difficult 
problems of poor relief. The improvement of the economic position of 
the Natives will, on the other hand, lead to an improvement in the level 
of the national wealth.”’ 


“‘ Tt is important that the country should clearly visualise not only 
the problem, but the steps necessary to deal with it in a rational fashion. 
It is of even greater importance that the country should realise that there 
need be no threat to the White community in the development of the 
Native, but that on the contrary this offers some hope of removing many 
of the economic maladjustments which exist today.” 


16. The Native economic question is :— 

In what way can the millions of uneducated, inarticulate Natives, held in 
the grip of superstition and of an anti-progressive social system, be led 
onward step by step in an orderly march to civilisation. It is a problem 
whose roots are to be found in the Reserves where four-sevenths of the 
Native population lives, for the most part under tribal conditions—politi- 
cal, social and economic. The Commission therefore devotes the first 
part of its report to the Reserves. 


PART I 


THE RESERVES 


Tribal Organisation 


61. The tribal system is opposed to progress, is reactionary, stagnant. 
Problems which it was developed to solve, such as the prevention of 
famine, have largely been solved by the advent of the European. New 
problems arising from changes introduced by the latter, show up its 
weakness. The cause of this weakness is the attitude towards their 
environment which has been created among the Natives. 
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62. But the system is not incapable of being utilised, transformed and 
improved to serve as a basis for this adaptation. 


63. Many of the features could with a slight change of outlook be made 
to serve the ends of progress. Not to use them would be harmful 
and wasteful. 


204. By using Native institutions as part of the administration of the 
country we shall give the Native a pride in the administration. By 
rejecting his institutions as worthless or by giving them a European 
complexion, even if we use them, we create in the mind of the Native the 
feeling that he is an outsider. 


207. Whether therefore we look for the soundest scientific approach to 
a problem, whether we consider the most economical way of achieving 
our purpose, whether we seek a means of giving a measure of contentment 
to a large part of the population of the Union, the Commissicn has come 
to the conclusion that it is desirable te associate Native institutions to a 
much larger extent than has been done in the past, with the administraticn 
of the Native areas. 


205. If recognition is accorded to Native institutions in the administra- 
tion of the Reserves, a great deal will have been accomplished towards 
meeting the aspirations of Natives to have a share in their own govern- 
ment. 


212. In areas where the tribal institutions are still a vital force, the policy 
should be to strengthen these and to make them centres of progress from 
within. 


208. This policy is no longer possible in all areas. Where Native 
institutions have ceased to be living dynamic forces it would be as foolish 
to insist on re-imposing them as it is desirable to develop them where 
they still flourish. 


209. The Transkeian system based on European institutions should be 
maintained and allcwed to develop in any reasonable manner which will 
bring it more into line with Native sentiment and tradition. 


Non-Tribal Local Government 


210. In certain parts of the Ciskei, where the Natives declare that they 
are ignorant of many of the customs of their ancestors, it would be futile 
to attempt to restore Native institutions and the Natives should be assisted 
to evolve from the institutions which they know, a system of local govern- 
ment which will satisfy their own aspirations. 
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Chiefs and Councils 


Joe The reverence for a chief and his family is a quality rooted in the 
ancestral worship and magical beliefs of the Abantu. This reverence, if 


properly used, is a factor of great potential importance for the good of the 
Native. 


36. With few exceptions the chief was not constitutionally an autocrat. 
He ruled with the help of his council, being in most instances the mouth- 
piece of the will of the people, expressed in public discussion by the 
council. Men and sometimes women of the blood were members of the 
council, together with certain outstanding commoners. 


214. There is very keen desire on the part of Natives to have their 
chiefs accorded greater recognition even in areas so widely separate and 
different as Bavendaland, Transkei and Ciskei and among urban Natives. 


217. Additional powers should not be given at once to all chiefs. It is 
admitted that the majority of chiefs are uneducated, reactionary and a 
brake on progress. There are, however, some chiefs who are fully 
qualified to play a large part in the administration and advancement of 
their own areas. 


218. Some distinction will have to be made for some time to come be- 
tween the more advanced and more backward chiefs. Greater powers 
should be entrusted to the chief and his council wherever the Government 
considers they are fitted for it. 


Representation of Educated Natives on Tribal Councal 


219. In all tribal areas the system of government through the chief and 
council should be recognised, power, however, being retained by the 
Government to add on the advice of the Native Commissioner some 
members to the council to represent educated Natives. All reasonable . 
means should be adopted to provide for prospective chiefs being weil 
educated for their position. 


Landless Chiefs 


220. The fact that certain chiefs in certain areas, e.g. Northern Natal, 
have no land, should receive early attention in connection with the provi- 
sion of more land referred to in paragraph 192 sqq. 


Income of Chiefs 

221. It follows that if the chiefs are to play a considerable role in the 
administration of their tribes, they must be guaranteed a position in which 
they can maintain the dignity attached thereto. 
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A minimum income should be assured to the chief partly from the 
Government, partly from the people, on a determined basis. Mr. Lucas 
says, the income should be fixed at the estimated value of the tribute and 
then the tribute should be abolished. 


Judicial Duties 
226. Many petty cases turning on Native Law, in which Natives alone 


are concerned, could be transferred to recognised Native courts, irres- 
pective of whether they are criminal or civil. 


228. The Commission considers that in Native Reserves where Native 
courts are possible, the policy should be to recognise them and allow them 
to deal with all classes of cases, other than certain specific crimes such as 
murder or witchcraft, with a limit on the punishment which may be 
inflicted. All decisions to be recorded and subject to review by the 
Native Commissioner. 


230. The converting of Chiefs’ courts into courts of record will tend to 
raise wholesome Native Laws and Customs to a higher status than is the 
case at present and is fully justified. It is highly desirable that Chiefs be 
permitted to keep such records in their own language. 


238. The Commission is convinced of the advantage of having Native 
law interpreted by the people to whom it is still a living system, and 
considers it desirable that wherever necessary, special arrangements 
should be made in consultation with the existing councils, for the exten- 
tion of Native courts in those areas. 


Administrative Duties 
229. In addition to civil and criminal jurisdiction, chiefs should perform 
certain administrative duties. 


Labour Control — 


231. With regard to the practice of the luring away of youths to labour 
fields, there are administrative difficulties in the way of the law. These 
could readily be overcome by imposing on the chief or his deputy, the 
duty of certifying that the consent of the actual parent or guardian has 
been duly obtained. 


232. In the larger matter of youths absconding from their homes and 
going to towns, the chief could again fulfil a similar useful purpose. 


Registration of Births and Deaths 


236, It should be an easy matter to organise a fairly general system of 
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registration of births and deaths through the chief, and in time this oa 
cover the whole of the country. 


Allocation of Lands 


154-156. Outside the Transkei the allocation of land should be dealt by 
Tribal Councils. 


Agricultural Credits 


171. Chiefs and tribal councils might supervise the use to which agricul- 
tural credits are put. 


Overstocking 


339. The Commission believes that the tribal councils under their 
Chiefs could be made the most important avenue for the enlightenment 
of the people generally upon the over-stocking question. 


Demonstration Farms 


341. Simple demonstration farms fenced and suitably paddocked but 

stocked in the first place with typical Native cattle might be established. 

The aim should be to show clearly and without too abrupt a departure 

from existing Native methods, what can be done towards grazing improve- . 
ment and consequent betterment of stock by fencing and limitation of 

numbers to available feed. Care should be taken to advance in such a 

project step by step with the people themselves. ‘To make this possible 

it is important to enlist the Native interest through the medium of their 

own tribal institutions. Little result could be expected from such 

demonstrations in the absence of tribal interest and approval. 


242. Messrs. Anderson and Lucas think that an important part of the 
development of Native Institutions would be the setting up of what may be 
called tribal treasuries into which would be paid local taxation, rent for 
land, grazing charges, and fines and fees of courts. These treasuries 
should be administered by the tribal council through the necessary 
officials. Such a system would provide openings for a number of ad- 
vanced and educated Natives as clerks and record keepers, and would 
afford a good means of training the tribe in the administration of its own 
local affairs and developing a sense of responsibility in public money 
matters. Careful control of expenditure by the Native Commissioner 
and a thorough audit would be necessary, which for some time would 
need to be by Europeans. The Natives have hitherto been given very 
little oppertunity of accustoming themselves to methods of public finance. 
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Relation of Native Commissioners to Tribal Administration 


242-248. Stress is laid upon the importance of officers knowing the 
tribal vernacular and having an appreciation of Native institutions, 
customs and mode of thought ; also upon continuity of policy through 
the retention of Native Commissioners in areas where they are able to 
influence Native thought and to modernise the outlook of even a small 
section of the Natives. The Native Commissioner must frequently 
take the lead in economic development. 


Land Question 


177. The Natives Land Act, No. 27 of 1913 lays down the principle of 
the segregation of land-ownership as between Natives and other races. It 
is based on a racial rather than an economic principle and may in practice 
prove very uneconomic. 


179. Native areas could yield more under European control, capital and 
methods. 


In the long run, without such prohibitions, the land would go to 
those who could use it most productively. ‘The Land Act is therefore a 
protection to the Natives, while it protects Kuropean areas from the 
ruinous effects of “‘ Kafir-farming.” 


183-193. Releasing additional land for Native occupation must be 
accompanied by improved agriculture, otherwise it will involve a poten- 
tial dimunition of the national wealth. 


191. Over-population is a purely relative term being variable by ability 
to increase the means of subsistence. But in relation to the main deter- 
minant in this case, the way in which man uses the soil, the majority of 
the Native areas are now over populated. 


The provision of more land ts essential 


192. ‘The introduction of better farming methods will be hampered in 
many parts by the congestion now existing and it will be necessary to 
relieve the congestion. 


194. In providing more land the Government should impose conditions, 
limiting severely the stock to the number the land can carry. 


195. ‘To reduce stock, cattle could be accepted in payment for land and, 
in the case of tribal purchases, new land should be released only on con- 


dition that the existing stock on present land in the reserve shall be re- 
duced. 
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344. The Commission believes the necessity for more land for Native 
occupation has been proved, but this is not by any means because the 
limit of development has been reached in existing areas. 


Agriculture 
Causes of Economic Pressure 


64-78. The pressure on the Reserves is in the main due to the following 
factors :—- 


(a) The Bantu land and agricultural systems postulate plenty of 
land for grazing and cultivation, but increasing European 
occupation of land, and increasing human and animal popula- 
tion in the Reserves have set limits to the land available. 


(b) While European administration has led to less warfare, less 
famine, less human and animal mortality from disease, and 
contact with Europeans has led to the awakening of new ambi- 
tions, and the development of new social needs, knowledge of 
how to make the land yield more has not kept pace with these 
developments. 


(c) Overstocking has led to a definite deterioration of the land in 
the Reserves. Desert conditions are being created : denudation 
of the soil, donga erosion, conquest of grass by weeds, destruc- 
tion of woods, drying up of springs, destruction of the repro- 
ductive properties of the soil. 


(d) Too little has been done to alter the mental outlook of the 
inhabitants so that they can take advantage of the knowledge 
available to them for the better preservation and use of the land. 


80-81. The Commission’sees in this situation the main cause of the 
universal Native demand for land and of the breakaway from the Reserves 
of large numbers of Natives to go into European areas with consequent 
loss to the Reserves of those Natives with the best brains and most 
energy who are brought into competition with the White population in 
industry. Mr. Lucas and Dr. Roberts do not agree that there is a growing 
impenetration of Natives into occupations formerly held by Whites as 
stated by the Commission, nor do they agree that the advanced Natives go 
into towns—they are to be found as ministers, teachers, doctors, etc., 


among their own people. 
Mr. Lucas in addendum (paragraph 3) says :-— 


The evidence shows that in no Reserve is it possible for the Natives 
domiciled there, with their existing methods of production, to maintain 


10 
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themselves and meet the calls upon them for money payments, such as 
that represented by the General Tax, without many leaving the Reserves 
to work in the service of Europeans in other parts of the country. The 
tax collection returns for 1928 and 1929 received from the Native Affairs 
Department given in Annexure 25, show through the payment of General 
Tax by Natives in districts other than those to which they belonged, the 
number of Natives away from their homes 71.7 per cent for Middledrift 
(Cape) and 67 per cent for the Sekukuni area. It is over 60 per cent for 
several areas in the Cape, Transvaal and Natal. Natives sometimes 
remit the money for their taxes to be paid at home so that actually the 
total number may be greater than is shown in the Annexure. 


The aim should be to develop the Natives and the Reserves ; to make 
the dead hand of tribalism relax its grip ; to convert tribalism into a 
progressive force ; to set the Native mass in motion on the upward 
path of civilisation and to enable them to shoulder the burden of their 
own advancement. = 


Economic Possibilities of the Reserves 


83. The most promising factor in the whole economic position is the 
availability for development of such large potential scurces of wealth as 
the Reserves undoubtedly possess. In the economic development of the 
Reserves must inevitably be sought the main solution of the Native economic 
problem. (Examples of possible development given later in the report). 


285. The present average yield of maize from Native cultivation in the 
Transkei is estimated to be four bags to the morgen—<a very low figure. 


286. On 1524 acres of ground worked by demonstrators in 1929-30, 
8250 bags of mealies were reaped or eleven bags to the morgen. On ad- 
joining plots worked by the owners of the plots, from 1904 acres of ground 
3939 bays were reaped or approximately four bags to the morgen. 


316. Results obtained by trained demonstrators in Natal during 1930-31 
season (Statement by the Director of Native Agriculture). 


1. Average of the whole of the Natal results, excluding No. 5 plot, 
for each type of fertiliser. 


(a) The eight Standard mixture plots yielded at the rate of 3.8 
bags per acre better than the unfertilised controls. 


(b) The eight superphosphate plots yielded at the rate of 3.9 
per acre better than the unfertilised controls. 
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2. (a) Taking the four plots (Nos. 3, 4, 6 and 7) which did best 
with Standard mixture, the average extra yield per acre was 
4.6 bags per acre. 


(b) The average extra yield on the four plots with best results 
from super-phosphates was 5.5 bags per acre. 


These results are so good that one almost doubts their possibility. 
As the highest total yield recorded for the Standard mixture plots is 54 
per half acre or 11 per acre, and that for the super-phosphate plots 44 
bags per half acre or 9 per acre, the results dc not seem to be at all im- 
possible. 


96. The cure, the proper economic synthests of our wealth producing factors, 
lies in a wise, courageous, forward policy of development of the Reserves. A 
large proportion of the Reserves possess agricultural potentialities not 
exceeded elsewhere in the Union. It would be wise to develop the 
wealth-producing capacity of the Reserves and thus secure a larger 
amount to go round, rather than to allow a continuance of the present 
struggle between Black and White for a larger share in the wealth being 
produced from the developed areas. When these areas are developed toa 
reasonably productive level there should be enough to make possible 
friendly co-operation between the races. The initiation of the upward 
movement should be given by the inauguration of more progressive 
methods, particularly in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMME 


Agricultural Demonstrations | 


100. The Commission was impressed by the almost unanimous testi- 
mony of witnesses as to the progressive influence exerted by the work of 
Native agricultural demonstrators. Some of the least progressive tribes 
have become enthusiastic supporters of the demonstrators. 


101. There is such extensive scope for progress in this direction that 
the Commission feels that money should be made available for training 
and employing as many demonstrators as can be usefully placed in the 


various reserves. 


340. The degree of success achieved by Native demonstrators in raising 
the level of Native agriculture should encourage the application of a 
similar idea to the pastoral methods of the Natives. 
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102. Four hundred demonstrators is the minimum required to make 
any real impression during the next ten years. No stone should be left 
unturned to reach this total in as short a period as is consistent with proper 
training. 115 are now employed. 


315. Better progress could be made in Zululand if trained local Natives 


were employed as demonstrators rather than Natives from other territo- 
ries. 


57. The Chief imposed and lifted prohibitions against cutting, say, a 
certain kind of tree when in the opinion of his advisers indiscriminate 
felling of it would tend to its extermination. This economic factor may 
be used by a demonstrator in winning co-operation, in the same way as a 
Chief’s serapa can be used. 


The Danger of Overstocking 


104. While education of the Natives on the evil of overstocking should 
be pressed forward as widely and as intersively as possible, this alone will 
not suffice to save the Reserves. All avenues should be explored which 
which might lead to a reduction in the number of cattle, and to the main- 
tenance of better methods for the future. . 


106. At the root of the whole evil is the outlook of the bulk of the Natives, 
the religious rather than the economic way of regarding cattle. Education 
must be directed towards modernising his outlook. 


Limitation of Stock 


194. In view of the fact that the Government in providing more land 
will have the power to impose conditions, this power should be used by 
insisting firmly on the limitation of stock to the numbers that the land can 
reasonably carry. The Commission emphasises that the Native concep- 
tion of cattle represents a serious danger to the welfare of the Native 


himself, and of the whole country and that no opportunity should be lost 
of bringing about a change in his outlook. 


195. In this connection the Commission desires to draw attention to the 
possibility of using the new land made available as a means of bringing 
pressure to bear on overstocking. This can be done by receiving cattle in 
payment of land. But where tribal entities are concerned, the release of 
new land may also be made subject to their accepting restrictions of 
numbers in their present holdings. In this way the additional areas 
could be used to exercise a large and salutary influence on what is now the 
most perplexing problem of the Reserves. 
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Demonstration Locations 


107. It would be of great benefit to have demonstration locations at 
various points to serve as an object lesson in the benefits of farming with 
good stock. : 


Fencing Loans 


Special measures of encouragement should be given wherever in the 
Reserves the people are prepared to limit the number of their stock, e.g. 
fencing loans on liberal terms and the help of specially trained demon- 
strators to advise on stock. Encouragement should also be given to sell 
poor stock and buy better animals. 


There are certain valuable qualities possessed by some of the Zulu 
strains of cattle, particularly the White. Every effort should be made to 
preserve this strain and extend its development. 


Facilities for the marketing of dairy produce and for the sale of 
surplus cattle are essential to the success of such demonstration locations. 


Limitation to the carrying capacity of the land should of course be a 
strict condition of the grant of these special facilities. 


108. Donkeys and goats are very destructive of vegetation. Steps should 
be taken to limit the number of the animals in the Reserves. It might be 
possible to enlist the co-operation of the leaders of the Natives, in this 
respect. 


Stock-markets and Overstocking 


109. Any scheme to deal with the problem of overstocking will have to 
face the question of marketing the present surplus stock. It is impera- 
tive that large numbers be slaughtered and converted to the best econo- 


mic use. 


113. It is desirable that Natives be allowed to have butchers’ licences in 
the Reserves, on the payment of a nominal fee for registration. 


(Mr. Lucas—Addendum 80—urges that no licence be required and 
no charge be made). 


290. See later under ‘‘ Meat Extract.”’ 


Land Purchase and Overstocking 


114. Another point at which pressure can be brought to bear is in the 
matter of land purchase. An organisation to receive cattle when Natives 
wish to raise cash to buy land would provide another way in which 
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Natives might be prepared to part with cattle. This has been shown 
to be practicable in Sekukuniland where the additional Native Com- 
missioner in 1926 persuaded the Natives to sell 10,000 head of cattle at 
an average price of {3 per head—but he was officially ordered to dis- 
continue the scheme although the Natives were prepared to go on with it. 


Fencing and Overstocking 


116. A start should be made with location boundary fencing wherever 
possible. The division of the location into at least two paddocks is 
almost an essential. 


107. Fencing on liberal terms should be given. 


117. The Natives have yet to learn the proper use and care of fences. 
The application through Native administration of the Spoor Law could 
deal with cases where fences have been broken down to enable cattle to 
graze on the other side. 


Lobolo and Overstocking 


121. Consideration must be given to the fundamental importance of 
lobolo in Native life. Without it, Native society would be like a ship 
without a rudder. No useful approach to the preblem of overstocking is 
possible at this stage by the path of modification of the Jobolo custom. 


L’se of Manure 


122. The absence of trees in many areas results in the use of kraal 
manure for fuel. This will prevent its extensive use as a fertiliser. 


European-owned stock in Reserves 


123. In view of the already over-stocked condition of the Reserves, it is 
very undesirable that European-owned stock be grazed in parts of the 
Reserves. 


124. Active steps should be taken to have stock belonging to non- 
resident Natives removed from the Reserves as soon as possible. 


125. The accepting of stock in Reserves as security for credit is in 
existing circumstances an objectionable practice and it can cease to be 
objectionable only if such stock is converted into money within a specified 
short time-limit. 


120. If proper warning be given to Natives and others concerned that 
the State intends to take these steps, any minor hardship which might 
result would be more than compensated by the benefit which would 
follow. 
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Communal Grazing 


128. On all sides there is evidence that inequality in stockholding is 
considerable and on the increase. The very basis of communal grazing is 
therefore being seriously undermined. While this system lasts the in- 
equality is reacting unfairly on the interests of the community as a whole. 


129. Mr. Lucas suggests that it should be practicable to persuade the 
Natives to restore equality of rights in communal grazing. The tribe, by 
requiring each member to pay into the tribal fund a charge for each head. 
of his stock grazing on the commonage, would restore that equality and 
make grazing land really the common property of the tribe. 


130. In respect of land acquired by Natives in any “ released areas ”’ it 
should be stipulated that the total number of cattle must not exceed a 
certain figure, and that such a grazing charge must be made in respect of 
all stock. 


Water Supply 


134. Provided sufficient safeguards are observed against overcapitalisa- 
tion, there are certain advantages in irrigation in Native areas above 
European areas.. On the other hand irrigation water in the hands of 
people who are ignorant of its proper use constitute a danger to the soil. 
Progress in this direction should therefore be carefully watched from the 
point of view of overcapitalisation and of suitable agricultural education 
of the plot-holders. 


135. Under the Native Taxation and Development Act, a community 
may tax itself for an approved purpose.. “‘ Community ”’ has been held 
to mean a locaticn reserve whereas in some cases a small number of plot- 
holders could benefit by irrigation that would not benefit the whole loca- 
tion. They should be able to tax themselves for this benefit. 


Erosion and Soil-reclamation 


136. Many areas are so badly eroded that the cost of reclamation would 
exceed the value of the soil. Particularly is this the case in the fertile 
valleys of Herschel and Glen Grey. Where existing dongas threaten 
other areas it is wise expenditure to stop them. 


137. Where the evil is attacked in good time, and the Natives are willing 
to do the work themselves, it can be cured with very little cost. 


Afforestation 


138. Provision should be made for the establishment of numerous small 
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forests. Each location should have its plantation or plantations properly 
fenced and properly controlled as regards the right to cut wood. 


139. This is a problem which largely concerns the Transkei. It should 
become one of the duties of district councils to lay down and maintain a 
sufficient number of location plantations to meet the needs of their area. 


Scope for advanced Natives in Reserves 


144. The Commission considers that the time has come when the limi- 
tation of land-holding in surveyed areas to ‘‘ one man one lot,” should be 
somewhat relaxed. 


149. The Commissiun believes that the holdings are not big enough to 
make agriculture a whole-time job for those who have the energy, the 
desire, and the skill so to make it, and the system makes no provisions for 
development to meet the needs of such men. 


145. It is not the view of the Commission that the rélaxation of limitation 
should encourage non-beneficial occupation of the land, nor that it should 
open the door for land speculation. There should still be an upper limit. 
The proposal is necessarily confined to surveyed areas. It is suggested 
that in such areas individual Natives may be allowed to secure additional 
lands up to the prescribed limit. 

146. Mr. Lucas suggests that non-beneficial occupation would be dis- 
couraged by the substitution for quit-rent and taxation, in the areas to 
which the foregoing proposal is to apply, of a rent charge based on the 
unimproved value of the land and re-assessed at reasonable intervals. 
Such a rent while providing revenue for the area would make it unprofit- 
able for a plot-holder to hold land idle, and would make land speculation 
impossible. It would also definitely relate taxation to the benefits 
received from the community. 


147. The limitation of such a right to seven districts in the Transkei and - 
a few in the Ciskei will give an excellent opportunity for a study to be 
made of the economic progress under the system. 


Transition from Pastoralism to Agriculture 


151. The provision requiring the consent of two-thirds of the plot- 
holders before more land may be surveyed, militates against the most 
economical use of the land, and should be abolished. 


Allocation of Arable Lands 


152. In Glen Grey numerous plots were left unsurveyed which were 
not large enough for a normal holding. These lands are dispersed 
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between the various arable plots. They serve a useful purpose at present 
in leaving some land on which the grass can seed during the summer 
when the animals are kept away from the cultivated lands. They could, 
however, be more usefully employed as garden lots. 


There are about 2000 morgen of such lands in the district, and the 
Commission is of opinion that these lands should be given out to the 4000 
landless local tax payers who are not sharing the surveyed plots with 
their owners. 


153. ‘The present is an opportune time to carry out the re-allocation of 
lands in the Transkei. Much arable soil is wasted owing to the bad way 
the lands are dispersed. 


154. Outside the Transkei the position is more complicated. The 
Commission considers that this could suitably be dealt with by tribal 
councils as recommended elsewhere in the report. 


156. Certain cases in connection with land can be dealt with under 
Native custom, but this should be rationalised, and applied as a matter of 
course by the Native Commissioner through the tribal council. 


157-100. In view of the uncertainty of tenure under Native custom, the 
penalty provisions of the titles in surveyed areas, and the succession 
provisions of the Native Administration Act of 1927, it is important that 
Natives should have the encouragement to industry which flows from 
securing to the occupier the fruits of his labour on the land, and protection 
in the possession of the improvements he makes on it. 


Provision of Good Seed 


161. Facilities for the provision of good seed is essential to Native 
agricultural progress. Mr. Lucas in addendum, Paragraph 79 says :— 


It is in my opinion, necessary to draw attention to a factor brought 
out in evidence, namely, that there is deep-rooted objection on the part 
of tribal Natives to using better seeds or producing better crops at present, 
because they fear that this would attract Europeans to settle in the Re- 
serves and thus deprive them of their land. 


Building Sites 


165. he path of progress will be on the line of concentration of build- 
ing sites, and while the pace will naturally be slow, the ultimate goal 
should be kept in view in all land arrangements which have a bearing on 


this subject. 
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Agricultural Credit Factlities 


167. Credit facilities should not be easy. It is only in the case of more 
advanced Natives that a reasonable system of rural credit is at all practic- 
_able at this stage. Provision should be made for advances, for fencing 
surveyed or private land and for the purchase of implements and fertilisers. 


170. Owing to the exclusion of European private capital, the only 
satisfactory way of meeting the demand for credit would be by the creation 
of a Native agricultural bank. 


171. Very close watch must be kept on the use made of borrowed money. 
Provision of credit is not enough ; it should be accompanied by some 
measure of education on the use of credit. This can best be done by 
imposing very strict limits on the purposes for which money may be 
borrowed, and by employing existing Native agencies, such as Councils 
and Chiefs, to supervise this. 


4“ 


An organisation of this nature should offer facilities to Natives for 
investments in small amounts. 


Native Industries 


~ 


173. It is hoped that as development progresses opportunities will arise 


for the establishment of purely Native industries within the Reserves and 
all possible encouragement and facilities should be given the Government 
to that end. 


174. Home industries should not attempt to compete with machine 
made products, in which competition they will be bound to fail. There 
should, however, be possibilities for sale, outside Reserves, of homemade 
articles possessing features of distinctive Native character and artistic 
merit ; and it is suggested that efforts to establish home industries among 
Natives might best be directed to that object. 


Purchase of Land by Natives 


187. ‘The Commission considers that where land is not held by a tribe 
the system of undivided ownership should not be allowed to develop any 
further among Natives, and that where it already exists it should wher- 
ever practicable, and with as little hardship as possible to those concerned, 
be substituted by individual title. 


Agricultural Education 


193. Conditions must be created under which a large rural Native 
population could support itself on a reasonable basis of agricultural 
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production. And this postulates more land and a great deal more agricul- 
tural education both inside and outside the present Reserves. 


284. In the Transkei it was claimed that the policy of agricultural 
education and demonstration, developed during the past twenty years 
had pointed the way to economic progress. It was stated that definite 
indications of this perce were apparent and could be summarised as 
- follows :— 


(1) The Transkei has begun to export grain after being an importing 
country for many years ; 


(2) There is a demand for better agricultural implements, shown by the 
variety and number of these stocked at practically every trader’s 
store ; 


(3) Fertilisers are now imported into the area ; 


(4) There is evidence of better methods in every district, e.g. winter 
fallowing of land, use of maize planters and other machinery, 
manuring ; 


(5) There is a demand for better class rams. Until the recent drop in 
the price of wool, the Bunga institutions were unable to meet this 
demand and rams were being imported ; 


(6) There is a growth of interest in better agricultural methods, shown 
by support given to the Bunga’s agricultural journal which has 
approximately 2000 subscribers ; agricultural and thrift societies are 

being formed. 


(7) There is a gradual change to a more intensive system of farming 
shown by the growing demand for seeds of various crops, and for 
poultry and pigs at the Agricultural schools. 


Co-operative Organisations 


281. It is encouraging to find in the Transkei twenty-seven co-opera- 
tive agricultural and credit organisations. The movement holds much 
promise for Native economic welfare and should be encouraged. 


Agricultural Shows 


282. Native agricultural shows should form a valuable means of awaken- 
ing a desire for adopting better agricultural methods. 
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Meat Extracts, etc. 


290. Factories to produce meat extract and other by-products will 
provide one of the most important practicable outlets for the surplus 
cattle of the Natives and consideration should be given to the granting of 
all possible facilities for their working. 


Cane Growing 


A scheme for encouraging cane growing on small holdings of ten to 
fifteen acres on coastal Native Reserves in Natal has been inaugurated (see 
Government Notice 42 of 1931). The Director of Agriculture considers 
ten acres of cane is sufficient to provide a Native with a good living. He 
estimates that there are approximately 100,000 acres of land suitable for 
cane-growing within Zululand Native areas. 


Basket Making 


317. It is believed that the fibre of the palm Lala (Hyphoene Crinita) 
extensively found in the coastal area of Zululand, as well as the fibre of 
Sisal and Furcraea. offer possibilities of an industry suitable to Natives’ 
needs and its cultivation might be encouraged. 


Native Agricultural Sub-department 


347. The valuable work now being done by the Director of Native 
Agriculture would fall within the Commission’s conception of what is 
required for development of the Reserves. In the short time in which 
this division of the Native Affairs Department has been at work, import- 
ant results have been secured and the Commission feels that its aims and 
enterprises hold out hope of great advancement in the material welfare of 
the Native people. ‘The extension and further development of such work 
should be a most important object of the Native Affairs Department. 


National Policy for Development of the Reserves 


345. ‘The Commission is satisfied that there is room for very large 
development of the present Reserves, and it wishes to emphasise, with all 
the power it can, the desirability and the necessity in the interest of the 
country, European and Native alike, of placing a well-planned scheme of 
improvement and development in the forefront of the National objectives. 


A340. The Commission makes no suggestion regarding the financial 
aspect of any well-planned scheme for the improvement and development 
of the Reserves, but Mr. Lucas in his addendum on Taxation pleads for 
the replacing of the present system of Native taxation in the Reserves by 
another system based upon the traditional Native view that “‘ land is the 
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common property of the tribe ” and “ the source of all the tribe’s wealth.” 
He suggests that the general tax be replaced by a charge upon each arable 
lot in the Reserves, and that the local tax be replaced by a similar charge 
as well as in respect of grazing land, a charge for each head of stock 
grazed upon it. 


346. But it does imply that at the root of the problem lies a necessity for 
education in the broadest sense of the word. The Commission has 
already suggested the need for a propagandist campaign against the over- 
stocking evil, and it would give this as an instance of what it means by its 
use in this context of the term “‘ education.” 


Mr. Lucas, in addendum (Paragraphs 81 and 82) says :—There were 
many complaints from Magistrates and Native Commissioners that they 
had little or no opportunity to discuss their problems with anyone who 
could help them. It appears to me to be important that such opportunity 
should be given. Probably the most helpful way for those officers and 
for the Native Affairs Department would be through periodical confer- 
ences of such officials and the head of the Department. The proper 
development of the Reserves will demand the closest possible co-operation 
between the Department and its officers. 


It is also important that there should be careful and continuous study 
by the Department and in the Universities of the problems of other States 
possessing large populations of backward people, and the dissemination 
from time to time of any useful information so obtained, among officers of 
the Department and among the general public. 


(To be continued) 
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HUWELIKSGEWOONTES EN ERFREG BY DIE 
BATLOKWA VAN BASOETOLAND 


Deur P. J. COERTZE 


1. Inleiding 


Die voorliggende studie dateer van Januarie 1932, toe ek onder die 
Batlokoa van Lelingoana vertoef het. Lelingoana is die agterkleinkind 
van Mokotjo en Mantatisi wat so ’n belangrike rol in die Suid-Afrikaanse 
geskiedenis gespeel het. Sy stat is effens noord van die punt waar die 
Seati in die Sengu (Oranje) inloop. Dit verskyn nou eers omdat ek dit 
deur verdere ondersoek meer volledig wou gemaak het, maar die geleent- 
heid daartoe het hom in hierdie moeilike tye nie voorgedoen nie. Verder 
reken ek ook dat dit onbillik sou wees om die nuwe gegewens langer te 
verswyg want dit kan moontlik gebruik word deur ander ondersoekers. 


Die informasie is hoofsaaklik afkomstig van een van die onderkapteins 
van Lelingoana: Motseremeli Mathaba, wie se verstandigheid en 
vernuf ’n besondere goeie indruk op my gemaak het. Vir sy volgelinge 
doen hy veel : Naby sy stat het hy ’n skool laat bou waar die jongkaffers 
onderrig kan ontvang. Hy het ’n paar hutte spesiaal gebou vir die leer- 
linge wat veraf woon, waarin hulle gratis kan loseer. Die onderwyser 
betaal hy ook uit sy eie sak. Hy besef die waarde van onderwys en 
probeer om sy kinders en die van sy onderdane voor te berei vir die lewe. 
Van hom word dan ook gesé: ,,Ka’nete, ke morena ea molemo : hy is inder- 
daad ’n goeie kaptein.” Hy het ook, soos hy my meegedeel het, probeer 
om die ou gewoontes van die Batlokwa te leer ken deur al die oumense uit 
te vra. As kaptein betaam dit hom om op hoogte van sake te wees wat 
betref die regsgebruike, sodat hy in geskille aan die partye reg kan laat 
geskied volgens die regsbegrippe waaraan sy volk gewoond is. 


Sy vertroue het ek gewin deurdat ek by my gehad het ’n ou vriend 
van hom in die persoon van Mnr. Lodewyk Papenfuss. Hulle ken 
mekaar vir baie jare al en is egte vriende in die ware sin van die woord. 
Daarby ken Mnr. Papenfuss Sesoeto uitstekend en kon my dus groot 
dienste bewys waar hy hulle idiomatiese uitdrukkinge beter as ek kon 


verstaan. 


Die materiaal kan ek dus met die grootste vrymoedigheid aanbeveel 
as vertroubaar. Die enigste leemte daaraan verbonde is die onvolledig- 
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heid daarvan, wat seker by ’n ander geleentheid aangevul sal kan word. 
Die onvolledigheid hoofsaaklik daaraan te wyte dat ek weens ongesteld- 
heid nie langer in Basoetoland kon vertoef nie.’ 


Algaandeweg sal ek die gegewens wat ek gevind het vergelyk met wat 
reeds verskyn het en dus oor die onderwerp bekend is.?_ Dit moet egter 
onthou word dat die nuwe gegewens net oor die Batlokwa handel terwyl 
daar nie in die bestaande literatuur altyd gesé word watter stamme 
bedoel word nie. 


2. Huweltk en Bohali® 


By Sekese en Segoete (Ble. 1 en 113 resp.) lees ons dat wanneer ’n 
jongman wil gaan trou stel hy sy vader op die volgende wyse in kennis : 
Hy weier eers om te eet (0 raha moritsoana : hy skop die skottel) en verder 
jaag hy vroeg die oggend die beeste saam met die kalwers uit die kraal en 
neem hulle veld toe, sodat die mense die dag niks melk het nie. Wanneer 
sy vader dit merk kom hy hom vra watter meidjie hy graag wil hé. Die 
vader kies soms vir hom sonder om hom te vra watter meidjie hy op die 
oog gehad het. ’n Boodskapper word dan gestuur na die vader van die 
meidjie om~’n kalbas met water te gaan vra.. (Hierdie woorde word 
gewoonlik gebruik waar ’n huweliksaansoek formeel gedaan word). Wie 
die persoon is wat by die geleentheid moet optree word nie gesé nie. 
Volgens Sekese gaan hierdie boodskapper na die meidjie se familie met ’n 
bees, want as die aansoek nie deur middel van ’n bees gedoen word nie sal 
die ouers van die meidjie beledig voel en sé daar word met hulle gespct. 
As hulle instem neem hulle die bees in ontvangs, weier hulle, word die 
bees natuurlik nie aangeneem nie. Ingeval hulle hul toestemming gee, 
bind die ontvang van hierdie bees hulle om die belofte aan die familie van 

die jongman te hou. Wanneer die meidjie wat op hierdie manier verkry 
word nog -baie klein is, dan word hierdie bees tebeletso genoem. Dit 
beteken ,,pand”’ of ,,waarborg ” afgelei van die werkwoord lebela : ,,oplet 
na,”,,bewaak.”” Wanneer ’n familie geen bees het om mee te gaan vranie, 
kan ’n pik of ’n string krale vir dieselfde doel gebruik word. 


By die Batlokwa vind ons ook dat die jongkérel die beeste vroeg uit 
die kraal jaag, saam met die kalwers, en met hulle veld toe gaan. Dan 
word ’n boodskapper na hom gestuur om te gaan hoor waarom hy veld toe 
gegaan het. Dis by die geleentheid wanneer hy sé dat hy wil gaan trou. 
Sy vader noem dan vir hom die naam van ’n bekende persoon en sé vir 
hom dat hy een van die se dogters moet kies. Wanneer hy gekies het 
gaan hy en ’n paar van sy maats om met die meidjie te gesels. As sy hom 
wil hé word die rangoane (vadersbroer) van die jongman gestuur om by 
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die meidjie se ouers ’n kalbas met water te gaan vra, dit wil sé : ’n vrou vir 
een van hulle seuns.* Die vader van die meidjie stel dan die moeder van 
die meidjie in kennis en vra haar of sy tevrede is met so ’nreéling. Verder 
stel hy sy broers, die borangoana van die meidjie in kennis en ook sy 
grootvrou, wanneer dit ’n kind is van een van die ander vrouens. Die 
borangoane en die grootvreu hoef nie hulle toestemming te gee tot hierdie 
huwelik nie, hulle neem maar net kennis.5 Hulle het wel seggenskap by 
die reéling van die bohai. Die meidjie se toestemming word nie gevra 
nie, sy word gedwing om die huwelik aan te gaan al is sy onwillig.® 


Die bohali by die ryk klasse van die Batlokwa is 20 beeste en 10 bokke, 
by die armer klasse minder. Die gebruik om ’n perd te gee as deel van 
die bohali word nie by die Batlokwa aangetref nie. 


Volgens Sekese (3-4) en Segoete (114) word daar eers twee beeste 
vooruit gestuur voor die bohali gebring word en hierdie twee beeste word 
genoem Likhomo tsa Selelekela. Een daarvan is ’n bul (Khomo ea Seholo- 
holo) en is ’n geskenk aan die vader van die meidjie. Die ander is ’n koei 
(Khomo ea Letsoele : Die bees van die Bors) en is ’n geskenk aan die 
moeder. Die bul is bruin en die koei is swart.’_ As die beeste aangebring 
word na die stat van die bruid dan word hulle gekeer deur die jongmeid- 
jies, maar die jongmanne wat die beeste aanjaag spook totdat hulle die 
beeste in die kraal het. Daarna kom die bohali. Bo het ons gesien dat 
onder die vee waaruit die bohali van die Batlokwa bestaan, geen perd is 
nie. By die stamme van die weste is dit gebruiklik om ’n perd by te voeg. 
Dit lees ons ook by Sekese (4). Hy sé egter dis ’n gebruik wat later ont- 
staan het. Heirdie perd word genoem molisana : wagter, die wagter van 
die bohali. Wanneer die Khomo tsa Selelekela aangeland het stel die 
vader van die meidjie twee mans aan wat vir hom sal thethesa : onder- 
handel oor die getal beeste wat moet betaal word ; hyself neem geen 
verdere aandeel in die onderhandelinge nie. Segoete sé (114) dat die 
vader van die meidjie wel saam met ’n paar mans van sy familie verder 
onderhandel, en as daar ’n ooreenkoms bereik is, word ’n pot bier aan die 
vreemdelinge gegee en die inwoners van die stat drink saam met hulle. 


Wat betref die huwelikseremonte en die verdeling van die vlets wat 
by die geleentheid geéet word, kan ons die volgende van die Batlokwa 
meedeel: Wanneer die partye ooreengekom het oor die ygetal beeste 
waatuit die bohali sal bestaan, word voorbereidings getref vir die huwe- 
likseremonie.2 Die vader van die meidjie gee ’n bees om geslag te word 
by geleentheid van sy dogter se huwelik. Die malome (moedersbroer) 
yan die bruidegom is die slagter van die bees. Hy is ook die persoon wat 
die huwelik voltrek. Hy neem die gal van die bees wat hy geslag het en 
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sprinkel dit op die jongmense wat gaan trou. Daarna vryf hy dit in en 
bind die galblaas aan die jongman se arm. ’n Deel van die vieis van 
hierdie bees neem die malome na sy huis, hy is die eienaar daarvan. Die 
volgende.stukke word agtergelaat: Die derms, altwee die boude, die 
hele bors en een blad. Die boude word op die bruilof gekook. Die een 
boud word deur die manlike lede van die bruid se familie geéet, die ander 
een deur die mans van die familie van die bruidegom. Die derms word 
deur beide kante se vroulike familielede geéet, terwyl die bors na die 
rakhali (vader se suster) van die bruid gaan. Dit word genoem Matsoele a 
rakhali : die Borste van die rakhali. 


Wat betref die huwelikseremonies lees ons die volgende by die ander 
skrywers : (Segoete) As hulle ooreengekom het oor die bohali word die 
lekaba in die veld gehaal. Dit is twee of drie beeste wat deur die vader 
van die meidjie gegee word om by die huwelik geslag te word. Een 
daarvan word deur die malome van die meidjie geslag, die ander deur die 
mokhoenyana (skoonseun) en die derde, as daar ’n derde is, deur ’n vriend 
wat tot die bohali bygedra het. Oor die huwelikseremonies sé Segoete 
ons verder niks. (115). Sekese : As die bohali uit tien beeste bestaan 
dan word een bees geslag deur die vader van die meidjie. As dit uit 
twintig bestaan word daar twee geslag, en drie as dit uit dertig bestaan. 
So gou as die bohali gereél is kry die bruidegom se mense bier om aan te 
dui dat hulle gerespekteer word. As die jongman daar is word hy teen 
die aand aan die meidjie geheg met die gal van die beeste wat geslag is. 
Die gal word op hulle gesprinkel. (5) Ellenberger : Die vader van die 
meidjie gee ’n bees om geslag te word by die huwelik van sy dogter. Van 
hierdie vleis word aan die geeste van die voorvaders geoffer, en daarna 
word dit verdeel. Die eintlike fees vind teen die aand plaas. Die bruid 
en bruidegom word gesprinkel met die gal van die bees wat geslag is. 
Somtyds word die netvet met medisyne ingesmeer en om die bruid se nek 
gehang. Die bruid en bruidegom kry ook van hierdie gedokterde netvet 
om hulle arms. Daarna word weer aan die geeste gebid en om hulle 
beskerming gevra. (275). 


Oor die verdeling van die vleis by geleentheid van die huwelik lees 
ons die volgende : (Segoete) Die vleis van die beeste wat geslag word 
behoort aan die persone wat die slagters was (sien bo). Elkeen laat egter 
die volgende agter : Die bors, een boud, een blad en die nek. Dit word 
gehou deur die familie van die meidjie. Sekese : Die mohlana oa linyooko 
word dan gaar gemaak en saam met een boud, die vel, die kop en die 
kakebene na die familie van die bruidegom geneem. (Mohlana : onderste 
deel van die rugstring saam met die stert). Die familie van die meidjie kry 
die bors, een boud, die nek en een blad. Ook die derms word agter- 
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gelaat en word geéet deur die vrouens van albei kante. As die vrouens 
selfsugtig is sal hulle die ingewande alleen eet en nie die vrouens van die 
jongman se familie roep nie. Die vrouens wat die ingewande eet sal 
later die gras sny vir die bruidshut, en dit ook dek en afpleister. Ellenber- 
ger : Een kwart, die vel en die kop word gestuur na die ouers van die 
bruidegom. Die ingewande word deur die vrouens wat die bruidshut 
moet afpleister en die gras daarvoor sny geéet. Hierby moet nog gevoeg 
word dat die jongmense die nag na die huwelik saam deur bring met 
sing en plesiermaak. Volgens Sekese het daar in latere tye te veel van 
die bruidsmeisies swanger geraak met die gevolg dat die vaders van die 
meidjies onwillig geword het om hulle dogters toe te laat om as sulks te 
fungeer. 


By die Batlokwa vind ons verder dat, na die huwelik verby en die 
feeste daaraan verbonde afgeloop is, die bruid nog by haar ouers bly, 
totdat die Pholo ea moghoba geslag is. Die bees word drie maande na die 
huwelik geslag en word deur die bruidegom se familie gelewer. Dit vorm 
nie ’n deel van die bohali nie. Die bruid en die jongmeidjies van haar 
familie gaan self die bees haal. So gou as hy aankom word hy geslag.® 
Die bruidegom en sy maats kom dan ook op die dag oor om die fees te vier. 
As hulle nie al die vleis kan opeet nie word die res daarvan in die hut 
vasgesteek en later deur die getroude vrouens wat saamgegaan het om die 
pholo ea moghoba te gaan haal, geéet. Na hierdie fees gaan die meidjie 
na haar skoonouers en moet ’n jaar by hulle tuisgaan om vir hulle te werk. 


Volgens Ellenberger vind die huweliksbevestiging in die kraal van 
die jongman plaas en die volgende oggend gaan die meidjie met haar 
vriendinne terug na haar vader se stat. Hier bly sy totdat die bruidshut 
klaar is. So gou as dit gereed is vertrek sy weer onder begeleiding van 
haar vriendinne na haar skoonmoeder. As hulle naby die hut van die 
bruidegom kom gaan hulle sit en verroer daarvandaan nie ’n voet nie, 
voordat hulle nie eers presente gekry het van die ouers van die jongman nie. 
Die presente word deur klein dogtertjies aangebring. As hulle dit 
ontvang het gaan hulle weer ’n endjie nader en hier ontvang hulle weer 
iets om hulle verder te laat loop. Daarna sal hulle loop tot by die hut 
van die skoonmoeder van die bruid, hier moet hulle so teen sononder 
aankom. Hulle word kos aangebied maar hulle moet dit weier en die nag 
so deurbring sonder om iets te eet. Die volgende oggend vroeg spring 
hulle op, gaan haal water, vee die hut uit, maal kafferkoring en kook pap. 
Wanneer die kos klaar is sal hulle niks daarvan eet nie voordat die skoon- 
vader nie eers ’n bok wat genoem word Poli ea koae, geslag het nie. So 
teen die aand maak hulle die bruidshut reg en bring die nag in plesier 
deur saam met die jongmans van die stat. Die volgende oggend wys die 
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meidjie se skoonvader vir hulle die pholo ea moghoba. Hulle het die reg 
om daarteen te protesteer as hulle reken die bees is nie groot en vet 
genoeg nie. Die bees word geslag en die vleis op pakosse gelaai en na die 
stat van die bruid se ouers geneem. Die bruid en haar vriendinne gaan 
weer saam terug en gaan help die vleis opeet. As die vleis opgeéet is 
vertrek hulle weer na die bruidegom se kraal. Nou word die bruid alleenge- 
laat by haar skoonouers. Sy slaap vir ’n paar nagte in die hut van haar 
skoonmoeder en verrig al die werk wat aan die huishoue verbonde is. Na 
’n paar dae kry sy van haar skoonmoeder toestemming om ’n pot bier in 
die bruidshut te gaan sit. Dit is ’n aanduiding vir haar man dat sy nou 
gereed is om met hom saam in hulle hut te gaan woon. (276-277). 


Sekese sé presies dieselfde en dit lyk of Ellenberger die gegewens 
van hom oorgeneem het.!° Verder sé hy nog die volgende : Wanneer die 
meidjie terug is van haar ouers waar sy gehelp het om die pholo ea moghoba 
te eet begin sy haar pligte as skoondogter (mgoet). Sy staan so teen 
dagbreek op, gaan haal water, maal koring, kook kos, en vee die huis uit. 
In die eerste dae van sy huwelik eet die jongman Thaha-meso : kos wat. 
vroeg in die oggend deur sy jonggetroude gemaak word. Sy slaap saam 
met haar skoonmoeder in dieselfde hut en gaan woon eers saam met haar 
man wanneer hulle hut klaar is. Later het die g gewoonte ontwikkel dat 
so gou as die mure van die bruidshut gepleister word gaan sy na haar 
familie en bring daarvandaan bier en vleis waarmee die nuwe hut deur die 
paar ingewy word. Die jongman nooi dan van sy vriende en vier fees. 
Na die fees gaan die paar slaap en as die jongman vind dat sy vrou gede- 
floreer is sal hy dadelik van haar af weggaan. Teen dagbreek jaag hy die 
beeste uit die kraal sonder om die kalwers te laat drink, met die gevolg 
dat die koeie teen die middag vanself huistoe kom. Terwyl hy met die 
beeste in die veld is sal hy aan die bees waarvan hy die meeste hou modder 
smeer. Hy maak ook ’n gat in.sy kombers en dra dit op sy skouers. So 
gou as hy tuiskom gaan hy op ’n klip sit. As die mense hierdie handel- 
wyse sien sal hulle weet dat daar iets fout is met hulle skoondogter en 
hulle sal haar terugstuur. Haar ouers moet dan die beeste wat vir haar 
betaal is teruggee.! 


Wanneer die bruid van haar familie af weggaan om by haar man te 
gaan woon word sy vermaan om haar goed te gedra, om nie te steel nie, te 
toor of enige laakbare dinge te doen nie, want dan sal sy teruggestuur 
word na haar ouers en dit sal baie moeilikhede veroorsaak. 


Sekese gee vir ons al die reéls wat vir haar voorgelees word, waarvan 
ek hier ’n vertaling laat volg (9). a 
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1. Sy moet haar skoonvader en skoonmoeder in alle dinge gehoor- 
saam, net asof dit hulle is wat aan haar die lewe gegee het. Sy moet al 
die mense van die man met wie sy getroud is respekteer, hulle bemin en 
bly wees om hulle kos te gee. 

Z. Daar moet nie gehoor word dat haar skoonvader of haar man 


dinge rondvertel wat skaamte by haar ouers sal veroorsaak nie ; en sy 
moet altyd onthou dat sy met beeste getrou is wat vernielbaar is. Sy 
moet onthou dat sy haar ouers in die moeilikheid kan bring. — 


3. Sy moet in alles probeer om haar man te plesier en ook vir hulle 
uit wie sy gebore is. 


4. Sy moet vinnig in haar werk wees. 
5. Sy moet die bevele van haar skoonouers gehoorsaam. 


6. Sy moet haar man gereéld kosgee en nie gulsig wees by maaltye 
nie. Sy moet haar man se broers ook net so kos gee asof sy uit dieselfde 
hut gebore is. 


7. Sy moet haar hut mooi oppas en probeer om haar man altyd bly 
te maak. 


8. Sy moet onthou dat ’n meidjie dood is vir haar stam en dat sy 
begrawe is daar waar sy getrou het. 


9. Sy moet nie haar ouers se naam in die modder gaan sleep nie, 
sodat die mense nie kan vra: ,,Wie is haar pa”? of ,, Wie is haar ma ae 
nie. 


3. Skoonouertaboe 


Daar bestaan ’n bepaalde verhouding tussen ’n jongmeidjie van die 
Batlokwa en haar skoonvader. Sy mag aan niks van haar skoonvader vat 
nie. Sy kook haar skoonvader se kos solank sy by hulle in die huis is 
maar haar skoonsuster moet dit aan hom oorhandig. Sy mag hom nie 
aanraak nie. Sy moet haar skoonvader en al haar skoonvader se broers 
so hlonepha : ,,eer,” ,,respekteer.” Die jongman aan die anderkant moet 
weer sy skoonmoeder so respekteer. Hulle mag nie na die lyke van 
hulle skoonouers kyk nie, mag dit ook nie aanraak nie. 


In die verband kan ons net ’n aanhaling uit Sekese se werk maak : 
Basali ba bang ba balehela bakhoenyana, ha ba ke ba lula hammoho le bona. 
Mekhoa ena haholo e kena har’a sechaba ka ba morao, ba-Tlokwa, ma- 
Kholokoe, ma-Phuthing le ma-Tebele. Ke e ronanang haholo mehleng ena 
ea joale. (Sommige vrouens vlug weg van hulle skoonseuns af. Hulle 


11 » 
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sit nie saam met hulle nie. Die gewoonte het onder die volk ingekom 
saam met die stamme wat later ingetrek het soos die Batlokwa, Makholo- 
kwe, Maphuthing en Matebele. Hierdie gewoonte is een wat baie 
ongerieflik is (onvanpas is) in hierdie tye). 


Ons kan ook die volgende van Sekese byvoeg : ’n Skoonseun word nie 
deur sy vrou se familie op sy naam genoem nie. Om hom op sy naam te 
noem isom hom ’n oneer aan te doen. Die familie van ’n jongman noem 
die jongman se vrou nie op haar naam nie maar Manyeo: Ma van 
dinges, sodat die familie van die jongvrou kan weet dat hulle die jongman 
nie op sy naam moet noem nie maar volgens die naam van sy kind nl. 
’Rauyeo : pa van dinges.'* 


’n Skoonseun wat reeds getroud is en kinders by die eerste vrou het, 
word volgens die naam van sy oudste seun genoem, selfs deur die familie 
van sy tweede vrou. Die susters van ’n jongvrou respekteer saam met 
haar die familie van haar man. Selfs name wat klink na die naam van die 
skoonseun word vermy en ander name word gebruik. 


be Verdeling van die Bohali 


By die Batlokwa vind ons dat die vader aan elkeen van sy seuns (eie 
broers van die meidjie wat gaan trou het) een bees gee van die bohali as hy 
dit ontvang het. Aan sy suster, die rakhali van sy dogter, die moeder van 
die kinders van wie hy die malome is, gee hy ook een bees. Wanneer dit sy 
oudste dogter is wat gaan trou dan kry sy tweede vrou een bees ; as dit sy 
tweede oudste dogter is, kry sy derde vrou een bees, ens. Die laaste 
gewoonte is gebruiklik maar nie juis wet nie. Die malome van ’n meidjie 
hap: (neem) ook ’n deel van die bohuli. Voor ons egter kan sé watter 
deel hy hapa moet ons eers bepaal wie die eintlike malome is wat hiervoor 
in aanmerking kom, want ’n mens kan verskeie ooms aan jou moederskant 


hé. 


Die kinders van die oudste suster in ’n familie se eintlike malome, wat 
vir hulle betekenis het in die lewe, is hulle moeder se oudste broer. Die 
kinders van die tweede oudste suster in ’n familie is hulle moeder se 
tweede oudste broer. Elke groepie kinders wat uit een moeder gebore 
is, het net een malome wat vir hulle van groot betekenis is. ’n Malome 
noem sy nefies en niggies bachana (Enk. mochana). — 


Ons sal die bepaalde soort van malome-mochana-verhouding probeer 
verduidelik in die volgende voorstelling : 
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Cy 
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| | | 
: ee cl B c G2yucD 3 C3 
| | | 
aa eee et ae | 
at, a?, a3, Al, b!, b?, B!, B?. d& d® di dé. 


C is die vader van ’n familie. Hy het drie dogters (c!, c?, c3,) en 
drie seuns (C1, C?, C.). Die dogters het getrou met drie mans A, B 
en D respektiewelik. Uit die huwelik A—c! is gebore drie dogters 
(a, a®, a®) en een seun (A). Uit die huwelik B—c? is gebore twee 
dogters en twee seuns (b1+b? en B!+B2). Uit die huwelik D—c? is 
gebore vier dogters (d!, d?, d?, d*.) 


Volgens die voorgaande reel sal C1 die malome van A se kinders, C? 
die malome van B se kinders en C3 die malome van D se kinders wees.1® 


Hoeveel van die beeste word nou deur die malome ge-hapa? As’n 
vrou se oudste dogter trou, en vir haar is twintig beeste en tien bokke 
betaal, dan kry die dogter se malome agt beeste en twee bokke van die 
bohali. As dit die tweede oudste dogter is wat gaan trou, dan kry die 
malome net twee bokke en twee beeste. Wanneer die derde gaan trou 
dan is hy weer geregtig om agt beeste en twee bokke te hapa. So wissel 
dit af tot al die meidjies klaar getroud is. 


’n Malome ontvang egter nie net beeste van die bohali van sy vroulike 
bachana nie. hy moet ook bydra tot die van sy manlike bachana. Hy moet 
aan elkeen ’n bees gee wanneer hulle begin om hulle bohali bymekaar te 
maak. Omdat hy van hulle susters se bohali ge-hapa het is hy verplig om 
hulle te help. Verder vind ons ook nog dat hy met die huwelik van sy 
oudste dogter, aan sy suster, die vrou wat die moeder is van die kinders 
van wie se bohali hy ge-hapa het, een bees gee. Hierdie bees word 
genoem Khomo ea matsoele : die bees van die borste. Die vrou aan wie 
hy die bees gee is die rakhali van sy eie kinders."® 


Segoete sé ook dat die malome van ’n meidjie ’n deel van die bohalt kry 
wat vir haar betaal is, maar voor hy dit kan neem moet hy eers ’n os gee 
aan die ouers van die meidjie. Gaan hy self in die kraal om sy deel van 
die bohali te kies, dan het die ouers van die meidjie ook die reg om die os 
wat hy aan hulle moet gee self te kies. Na hy ge-hapa het word die os 
wat hy verskaf geslag. (55). 
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5. Khomo ea Matlala 


So gou as ’n meidjie gaan trou dan gee haar vader aan sy vader ’n 
bees en dit word genoem Khomo ea matlala. Die malome gee ook een van die 
beeste wat hy ge-hapa het aan die meidjie se grootvader en die word ook 
so genoem. 


By Sekese lees ons dat die matlala die lewer, die maag en die inge- 
wande is wat saam stukkend gesny en gekook is vir die ouers van die 
vader van die meidjie wat gaantrou. Selfs wanneer hierdie ou mense dood 
is word hierdie matlala vir-hulle gekook en in ’n hut gesit waar hulle dit 
sal kan kom eet wanneer die ander mense slaap. Alhoewel hierdie vleis 
later geéet word deur die mense, word net gesé dat hulle die pot uitlek 
wat reeds deur die oumense leeggeéet is. Wanneer die matlala nie aan 
hulle geoffer word nie, dan sal deur die waarséers, as die oorledenes se 
kleindogter in haar huwelik siek word, gesé word, dat die grootouers van 
die dogter ontevrede is omdat hulle nie die matlala ontvang het nie. As 
die mense genoeg respek vir hulle gehad het dan sou hulle die vleis gekry 
het. Om hierdie rede word die vleis aan die voorouers geoffer.” 


Segoete sé dat by die huwelik van ’n meidjie is daar vleis wat bestaan 
uit die lewer, derms en maag, en wat genoem word matlala. Dit word 
saam met bloed gekook en aan die grootouers ,egee. Naas hierdie 
matlala-vieis is daar nog ’n khomo ea matlala wat deur die malome aan 
die ouers van die meidjie gegee word. (117). 


By die Batlokwa mag hierdie bees onder geen omstandighede ver- 
koop, verruil of weggegee word nie.18 


6. Egskeiding 


’n Man het die reg om sy bohali beeste terug te eis van sy skoon- 
familie, en sy vrou te skei wanneer sy haar skuldig gemaak het aan 


1. gewoonte-ocrspel, 
2. toordery. 


Alleen die beeste word teruggegee nie die kalwers daarvan nie. Die 
kinders behoort altyd aan die vader wanneer die vrou haar skuldig gemaak 
het aan bogenoemde oortredings, tensy die vader beweer dat die kinders 
net so toor as hulle moeder. Inso’n geval het die moeder die reg om haar 
kinders saam met haar te neem. 


Die vrou het nie kans om haar man te skei nie, selfs wanncer hy haar 
slaan en haar sleg behandel. Oorspel is vir haar ook geen rede tot 
egskeiding nie. Die enigste wat sy kan doen isom van hom af weg te loop, 
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Sy kan egter nie met iemand anders trou solank haar man nog nie die beeste 
teruggeeis het en dit gekry het nie. Sy kan wel met iemand anders gaan 
saamleef, maar die kinders wat uit hierdie verhouding voorspruit behoort 
aan die wettige man en nie aan die natuurlike vader nie. 


Van Sekese kry ons die volgende gegewens : (48) Wanneer ’n man en 
vrou geen kinders het nie en die vrou gee haar man ’n rede om van haar te 
skei, dan moet die familie van die vrou wat die bohali vir haar ontyang het 
weer die beeste teruggee. Die beeste wat haar malome ge-hapa het word 
nie teruggegee nie. Daarvan word gesé: Li ne li jeoa ke phiri (hulle is 
deur wolwe geéet). Maar die pholo ea moghoba wat aan die vrou se familie 
gegee is deur die vader van die jongman, toe sy skoondogter by hom kom 
inwoon het, word teruggegee. 


Elleberger (269) gee dieselfde informasie met die verskil dat hy 
beweer dat die pholo ea moghoba nie teruggegee word nie. Verder sé hy 
nog dat die man, wanneer daar kinders uit die huwelik gebore is, moet kies 
tussen die beeste en die kinders. Alleen die beeste word teruggegee en 
nie die kalwers nie. 


7. Oorspel 


Bo het ons gesien dat ’n man sy vrou alleen skei wanneer sy vrou 
gewoonte-oorspeelster geword het, anders word nie op hierdie wyse teen 
die vrou opgetree nie. Wanneer ’n man met ’n ander man se vrou 
gemeenskap gehad het, word die skuldige man ’n boete opgelé en die boete 
kom die verongelykte man toe. Die boete is in die geval drie beeste. 
Wanneer die meid egter ’n klein kindjie wat nog drink, het, moet die 
skuldige man vier beeste betaal. 


Ellenberger beweer dat enige man wat onwettiglik gemeenskap 
gehad het met ’n getroude vrou beboet word met twee of drie beeste, en 
as sy swanger word, moet hy ses beeste betaal. Wanneer die vrou ’n 
babetjie het wat drink moet hy nog een betaal. (269). 


Sekese sé dat ’n man wat ’n babetjie beskadig deur sy moeder waar- 
aan hy drink, swanger te maak, oorspronklik met twee beeste beboet 
was.1® [ater is so ’n persoon beboet met vier beeste. Wanneer ’n man 
nie die huise van ’n kaptein respekteer nie, dit wil sé as hy by een van die 
kapteins se vrouens ingaan, dan word hy verdryf. Sommige persone wat 
hulle skuldig maak aan hierdie misdaad word deur die kaptein verwurg. 


8. Verleiding 
As ’n man ’n meidjie verlei of ’n poging aanwend om dit te doen, is 
hy strafbaar en word gewoonlik beboet met ses beeste. As daar ’n kind 
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uit die verhouding gebore word behoort die kind aan die vader van die 
meidjie. As die verleier die kind wil hé moet hy met die meidjie trou 
voordat die kind gebore word. Daarvoor moet hy die gewone bohalt 
betaal. Wanneer hy gewilig is om die meidjie daarna te trou en dit 
later ook doen hoef hy nie die boete te betaal nie. As hy haar nie wil trou 
nie moet hy die boete betaal en ‘n ander persoon is geregtig om so 'n 
meidjie te trou. Vir so ’n meidjie moet na regte minder beeste gegee 
word. Teenswoordig egter vra hulle die volle getal wat vir ’n suiwere 
maagd gevra word. 


Sekese sé op Bl. 46 dat as iemand ’n meidjie verlei, of ’n poging 
aanwend om dit te doen dan word hy eers beboet met twee beeste, word 
sy daarna swanger dan moet hy nog ses beeste betaal. Hy sé: Tefiso ke 
khomo tse t&eletseng ; empa mehleng ena ea kajeno, ke khomo tse pelt kapa tse 
tharo.: Die boete is ses beeste maar in die huidige tye is dit net twee of 


drie. Die vermindering van die boete skryf hy toe aan die skaarsheid 
van beeste. 


Ellenberger gee vir ons dieselfde maar voeg nog by dat as die verleier 
met die meidjie trou hoef hy nie hierdie ses ekstra beeste te betaal as sy 
swanger word nie. Hy betaal dan nog die gewone bohali. Die eerste 


twee beeste word as boete gereken en tel nie saam met die beeste van die 
bohalt nie. (269). 


9. Seantlo (Sehantlo) 


Wanneer ’n man se eerste vrou kinderloos sterwe, word van hom ver- 
wag dat hy met enige van sy oorlede vrou se susters moet trou. Vir die 
suster betaal die man dan net tien beeste en tien bokke, saam met die ge- 
wone khomo ea moghoba wat geslag word by geleentheid van hulle huwelik. 
Die kinders van hierdie vrou het dan die regte wat die kinders van die 
oorlede eerste vrou sou gehad het. Die oudste seun is ook die erfgenaam. 


Ellenberger (278) : Wanneer ’n man se vrou kinderloos dood is, kom 
een van die oorledene se susters in haar plek. Die man betaal vir hierdie 
persoon geen bohali nie, alhoewel verwag word dat hy aan sy skoonvader 
’n persent sal gee en ’n bees sal gee omte slag. Die gal van die bees word 
op hom en sy nuwe bruid gesprinkel as hulle die dag gaan trou. Die 
kinders van die vrou word dan net so behandel asof hulle die kinders is 
van die hoofvrou wat oorlede is. 


Segoete sé ook : Empa ha mosali eo a ka shoa ho tla etsoa seantlo, ke 


hore, mosali e mong oabo, kupa rakhali a hae o isoa tulong tse ea shoeleng. 


Khomo tse mo nyalang halivkie.. S252 (Maar as hierdie vrou mog 
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sterwe dan word daar ’n seantlo gekry, d.w.s., ’n suster of ’n tante van 
haar aan vaderskant word geplaas in haar plek. Die beeste wat vir so ’n 
vrou betaal word is nie baie nie). Hy bedoel hier die eerste vrou. (118). 
10. Erfenis 


Die erfgenaam word genoem mojalefa. Die oudste seun in elke hut 
is die erfgenaam van sy hut se besittings. Die mojalefa van die groothut 
het egter die volste reg om van die erfgename van die ander hutte se goed 
te vat, Hy is ook die erfgenaam van enige ander hut as in daardie hut 
geen erfgenaam is nie. Die erfgenaam van die groothut erf natuurlik al 
die besittings van sy vader en sy moeder, terwyl die erfgename in die 
ander hutte die goed van hulle moeders oorerf. Die moeders kan op 
verskeie maniere aan eiendom kom. Gedurende sy leeftyd gee ’n man 
aan elkeen van sy vrouens een bees, een bok, een perd en een skaap. Hy 
ploeé vir hulle en die opbrings daarvan behoort aan hulle. Hulleself werk 
en wat hulle self uit eie vaardigheid kan verdien behooort aan hulleself. 
Een kan bevoorbeeld thetana’s (tressie-voorskootjies) maak en dit verruil 
vir beeste. Ander kan weer potte maak, ens. 


Die mojalefa kan eers erf wanneer sy moeder ook dood is solank sy 
nog lewe kry hy nie die seggingskap oor die eiendom van sy oorlede vader 
nie. So gou as sy moeder dood is erf hy en dan ontvang hy ook die 
bohali van sy jonger susters wat nog nie getroud was toe sy moeder oor- 
lede is nie. (Van sy halwe susters, d.w.s., van die meisiekinders van die 
ander hutte se bohali ontvang hy net een bees. Die ander gaan na die 
erfgenaam van die hut waar die meidjie wat gaan trou het tuishoort.) Hy 
gee dan ook aan elkeen van sy eie broers een bees van die bohal wat hy 
van sy eie susters inkry. Aan sy halwe broers gee hy niks. Hulle kry 
elkeen ’n bees van die erfgenaam van die hut waaraan hulle behoort, 
wanneer daar een van hulle susters gaan trou. Die erfgenaam kom dus 
die verpligtinge na wat sy vader sou nagekom het as hy gelewe het. Die 
jonger broer van ’n oorledene gaan by sy vrou in om vir hom saad te 
verwek (Leviraat). As daar geen erfgenaam gewees het nie dan sal die 
eerste seun wat uit hierdie verhouding gebore word die erfgenaam wees 
van sy moeder se hut. As ’n vrou ’n hoofvrou is en sy laat toe dat ’n 
ander man by haar ingaan dan kry sy nie die beeste nie, en die kind wat 
uit so ’n verhouding gebore word is dan ook nie die erfgenaam van haar 
oorlede man se besittings nie. Sy verbeur daardeur alle regte wat sy of 
haar seun, wat na die dood van haar man gebore is, op die besittings van 
haar oorlede man gehad het. ’n Kind wat op die manier verwek is word 
genoem Lefehla-tsebe of ook Mafi-a-Khoho. Die kind mag ook nie van 
die familie se beeste kry om mee te trou nie. As hy ’n suster het wat op 
dieselfde manier verwek is dan kan hy met die beeste wat vir haar betaal 
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is, trou. Dit kan egter gebeur dat wanneer ’n kind baie hardwerkend en 
getrou is, die mojalefa hom in die familie opneem en laat trou. Dit is 
egter nie wet nie, dit hang van die goeie wil van die maalefa af. 


Geen kind word toegelaat om by sy vader se vrouens in te gaan na sy 
dood nie, selfs wanneer daar geen jonger broer van die oorledene is om 
daar in te gaan nie. In so ’n geval waar geen jonger broer is nie kan die 
oorledene se bachana (suster se kinders) by die vrouens ingaan. Natuur- 
lik net een by elke vrou. Wanneer daar net een is gaan hy by almal in. 
As ’n hoofvrou kinderloos sterwe dan is die oudste seun van die tweede 
vrou (wat onder omstandighede die jonger suster van die oorledene kan 
wees : seantlo) die erfgenaam. As die hoofvrou nog leef en reeds die 
barenstydperk verby is, sonder om ’n erfgenaam gebaar te hé dan word 
die oudste seun van die tweede vrou (in die geval zeen seantlo nie) beskou 
as die erfgenaam. 

By Ellenberger kry ons nog ’n paar interessante punte in verband met 
die verkryging van ’n erfgenaam (277): Wanneer ’n jongman doodgaan 
voor hy getroud is word na sy dood vir hom ’n vrou getrou er aan ’n 
broer oorhandig om saad vir die oorledene te verwek. Dit is wat die 
Basoeto noem: ho nyalloa lebitla : om aan die graf getroud te word. 
Verder vind ons ook nog die eienaardige gebruik dat vrouens die vaders 
van kinders kan word, iets wat ons ook by die Transvaalse stammie aan- 
tref: 1. Wanneer ’n kaptein net dogters het, kry hy vir sy ouste dogter 
’n vrou en handig haar oor aan een of ander manlike familielid om vir sy 
dogter saad te verwek. Die ouste seunkind wat uit die vrou gebore 
word, sal die erfgenaam van sy grootvader wees. 2. ’n Weduwee wie se 
man dood is, voor sy kinders kon gehad het, en wat in besitster is van 
beeste, kan vir haar ’n vrou aanskaf en dit aan een of ander vriend of 
manlike familielid oorhandig om vir haar saad te verwek. Die kinders 
wat so gebore word, word beskou as haar kinders. 


AANTEKENINGE 


1. Waar ek nie seker is van die juistheid van die gegewens nie sal ek 
by wyse van die aantekeninge wat hier vclg, melding daarvan maak. Die 
verhaaltrant van die werk sal in baie opsigte langdradig voorkom. Dit is 
daaraan te wyte dat ek my baie gehou het aan die gedagtegang van die 
proefpersone. Hierdeur kan ’n mens presies sien wat die gedagtes is van 
die naturelle oor hierdie sake en hoe hulle dit uitdruk. Selfs waar ek 


vertalings van Segoete en Sekese gegee het, het ek my so na moontlik aan 
die oorspronklike gehou. 
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2. Die werke waaruit ek die gegewens geneem het is : 


1. Sekese: Mekhoa le Maele a Basotho. 2e Uitg. 1907, 3e 
Uitgawe 1931. _ 


2. Segeote: Raphepheng, Bophelo ba Basotho ba khale. 1913. 


3. Ellenberger : History of the Basuto, ::ncient and Modern. 1912. 
Die eerste twee werkies, soos die titels aandui is in Sesoeto geskrywe en 
die gegewens wat hieruit geneem is sal dus vir baie heeltemal nuut wees. 
Dat daar sulke werke uit die hand van inboorlinge verskyn het is prysens- 
swaardig en dit is te hope dat ons nog meer daarvan sal kry. 


3. Bohali (Boxadt) is die naam wat die Basoeto, Bapedi en Be- 
chwana gebruik vir die beeste wat ’n jongman se familie aan die familie 
van n’ meidjie gee wanneer die twee met mekaar gaan trou. Dit slaan 
ooreen met die term Jodolo (lobola) wat die Amazulu, Amaswazi en Ba- 
thonga gebruik. 


4. Later het Motseremeli my die volgende per brief meegedeel : 
Molao oa pele ca Batlokoa e ne le e hore mohlankana a bulele likhomo, e be o 
nehela manamane a nyatse. E be ho romeloa motho ho ’motsa hore keng a ea 
naheng? E be oreovrata ho nyala. E be ntat’ae o mo supisa banana ba 
motho ea tsejoang, hore a khethe oa hae, ’me a mo khetha. Joale e be ho 
nt§uoa lithaka tsa hae, e be bahlankana ba bahlano, ’me ba e’o mo fereha. Ha 
a mo lumetse e be ho romeloa monna, a e’o mo qela. E be ore o tlil’o gela 
mohope oa metst. Die eerste reél (in verband met die huweliksgebruike) 
van die Batlokwa is dat ’n jongman (die kraal) vir die beeste oopmaak en 
(aan hulle) die kalwers gee dat hulle uitsuip. Dan word daar ’n persoon 
gestuur om te gaan vra waarom hy dan veld toe gaan. Dis dan wanneer 
hy sé dat hy wil gaan trou. - Sy vader wys dan vir hom die meidjies van 
’n man wat bekend is, aan en sé dat hy vir hom een moet kies. Hy kies 
een en gaan saam met vyf van sy maats om ’n vry-besoek by die meidjie 
af te lé. As sy gewillig is (om sy vrou te word) word ’n boodskapper 
gestuur om haar ouers te gaan vra. Dit doen hy deur te sé dat hy kom 
om ’m kalbas met water te vra. 


5. Batho bao thato ea bona ha e matla, ba tsebtsoa feela, ’me ho 
phethoa thato ea ntat’a moroetsana le mohlankana. Die mense se wil is 
nie van belang nie, die wens van die vader van die meidjie en die vader 
van die jongman is voldoende. 


6. By Sekese lees ons ook: Morvetsana o tsebisoa taba tsoe, ’me ha 
eba a sa rate mohlankana, o etsoa ka matla, ou otloa kapa o tlangoa monoana 
ka lesika, ho fihlela a lumela, (114) Die meidjie word in kennis gestel 
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{van die besluite van haar ouers betreffende haar aanstaande man) en as 
sy nie van die jongman hou nie dan word sy gedwing : sy word geslaan of 
haar vingers word met seninggare vasgedraai totdat sy toestem. 


7. Ka Setlokwa Khomo ea Selelekela e ba ’ngoe, ’me khomo eo ke ea 
’mamoroetsana. Volgens Setlokwa-gebruik is die Khomo ea Selelekela 
net een en dit behoort aan die moeder van die meidjie. 


8. Ons sien hieruit dat hoewel ’n getal beeste waaruit die bohal 
moet bestaan genoem word, word tog elke keer onderhandelings aange- 
knoop oor die hoeveelheid beeste wat moet gegee word. 


9. Pholo ea moghoba e hlajoa ka mora’ khoeli tse tharo. ’Me pholo eo 
e tla ea khethoa ke baroetsana. Ba khethe pholo e kholo, e mafura. ’Me 
hape pholo eo e bitsoa hore ke kobo ea’m’ae. Die Pholo ea moghohba word na 
verloop van drie maande geslag. Die os word deur die meidjies gekies 
en hulle kies ’n groot vette. Hierdie os word ook genoem : Die kombers 
van die meidjie se ma. = 


10. Op verskeie plekke het dit my opgeval dat die gegewens wat 
Ellenberger gee presies dieselfde is as die wat ons by Sekese aantref, 
somtyds is dit byna ’n woordelike vertaling daarvan. Mens sal dus in 
sulke gevalle meer op die verskille as op die ooreenstemminge van die 
twee se gegewens moet let. 


11. Toe ek ’n Mosoeto gevra het waarom die jongman dan op so ’n 
wonderlike manier die gebeurde aan sy ouers meedeel, het hy geantwoord 
dat hy sy vader moet respekteer en dus nie direk met hom oor sulke sake 
kan gesels nie. fy moet op een of ander manier te werk gaan om sy 
ouers te laat verstaan dat dit nie alles pluis is met sy vrou nie. Om direk 
met jou vader oor sulke sake te gesels is teen die reéls van welvoeglik- 
heid en wys gebrek aan respek. 


12. Byna dieselfde les word deur Hoffmann gegee oor die Mama- 
bolo-stam van die Transvaal. Vgl. :—Z. f. Eing. Spri. XVIII, 241vv. 


13. Die woord ’nyeo neem hier die plek in van die naam van die 
kind. As die kind b.v. Masilo heet sal sy vader genoem word Ramasilo 
en sy moeder Mamasilo. 


14. Hier wyk dit af van die Bapedi-gebruik waar ons aantref dat die 
moeder se oudste broer altyd die malome is wat hapa. Vgl. Harries :— 
Laws and Customs of the Bapedi 


15. Wie die malome is wat hapa van die Bohal: van die kinders van 
jonger susters wanneer daar meer susters as broers is, is ’n vraag waaroor 
ek nog nie sekerheid gekry het nie. 
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10. Hier merk ons dat die twee terme moedersbroer en vader se 
suster (malome en rakhali) gewoonlik saamgaan want die vrou wat deur 
haar broer se kinders rakhali genoem word, is ook die moeder van die 
kinders deur wie haar broer malome genoem word. 


17. In die geval kan ons mooi een van die maniere waarop offerandes 
ontstaan het sien. Die ou mense het reg op die matlala-vleis. Wanneer 
hulle dood is kan die agtergeblewenes dit nie reg kry om die vleis te eet 
nie. Daarom word dit iewers geplaas sodat die ou mense, al is hulle dood 
daarvan kan geniet. Elke lewende lid van die stam het sy reg op ’n 
stukkie van die vleis van ’n bees wat geslag word by een of ander geleent- 
heid. Wanneer hy dood is word hierdie reg nie van hom ontneem nie, 
omdat daar nie sekerheid is dat ’n dooie nie vleis eet nie. As heirdie vleis 
nie aan die ou mense gegee word nie dan is hulle verontwaardig. As 
hulle dood is neem die verontwaardiging die vorm van ’n siekte by hulle 
kleinkind aan. Die siekte is die wraak van die veronregte dooies. 


18. Op die vraag waarom die khomo ea matiala aan die ouers van die 
meidjie se ouers gegee word het Motseremeli geantwoord dat hierdie 
beeste geslag sal word wanneer die meidjie mog siek word. (waarskyn- 
lik sal dit geslag word vir offerandes). 


19. Die naam wat hy hiervoor gebruik is Tsenyo ea lesea : beskadig- 
ing van ’n babetijie. 


20. Dit is moontlik dat net geld in die geval van kapteinsfamilies. 


SUMMARY 
Marriage-customs and Inheritance among the BaT'lékwa of Basutoland. 


The customs here described refer to the people of Lelingoana, 
great-grandson of Mokotjo and Mantatise. The descriptions are based 
mainly on information given by Motseremeli Mathaba, a headman of 
Lelingoana’s. It is not claimed that they are exhaustive. Comparisons 
are made throughout with the information available in the printed works 
of Sekese, Segoete and Ellenberger. 


(a) Marriage and bohali (bride-price) 


The usual preliminaries obtain--the young man taking the cattle to 
graze before dawn, thus officially informing his father of his wish to 
marry ; the latter then indicates to him a certain person whose daughter 
he must choose, and sends his (the father’s) younger brother to sound the 
girl’s father. ‘The latter consults the girl’s mother, his brothers and his 
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great wife, but the réle of these is consultative only. The girl has no say 
at all. The bride-price varies from twenty beasts plus ten goats in the case 
of the well-to-do to smaller amounts in the case of poor people. When 
the marriage has been arranged the girl’s father provides a beast to be 
killed by the mother’s brother (malome) who also solemnises the marriage 
by smearing the pair with the gall and binding the gall-bladder on the 
bridegroom’s arm. The malome obtains certain portions of theslaughtered 
beast as his share, the remainder is eaten in prescribed portions by the 
two families. The bride remains with her parents until the killing of the 
ox slaughtered when she leaves for her husband’s home, three months 
later. She is then cautioned as to her future behaviour. [er father- 
in-law is taboo to her and the bridegroom’s mother-in-law is taboo to the 
latter, any contact being avoided. The bride’s brothers are entitled to 
one beast each out of her bohalt, as are also her father’s elder sister, her 
father’s wife next younger in rank to her own mother ; and the girl’s 
malome (i.e. the particular brother coupled with her mother) also obtains a 
portion of the bohali. The. malome gets a larger proportion of the bohali 
in the case of odd than of even nieces. He must however also contribute 
to the bohalt for the wives of his sister’s sons, each nephew being entitled 
to one beast. On the marriage of his eldest daughter he must also pay to 
his coupled sister one beast. The father of a girl who is being married 
pays to his own father one beast, the neglect of which duty is fraught with 
specially evil consequences. 


Divorce, consisting of the separation of the pair and the restoration 
of the bohali cattle (but not of their increase), is granted to the husband in 
cases of proved witchcraft or continued adultery on the part of the wife. 
The children belong to the father unless the latter repudiates them by 
accusing them also of witchcraft. A woman cannot divorce her husband 
but she can leave him and even go to live with another man, whom, 
however, she cannot marry, the children of such a union being legally the 
children of the lawful husband. If a man commits adultery with 
another’s wife he is fined a beast which goes to the injured husband, but if 
the woman happens to have a suckling child the fine is four beasts. 


Seduction is punished by a fine of six beasts. The child belongs 
to the girl’s father unless the seducer marries her before it is born, paying 
bohalt. If he marries her, no fine is imposed. In such cases if the 
seducer does not subsequently marry the girl, he has to pay the fine, 
and another man may marry her on paying bohali, which is sometimes, 
though not usually, lessened. 


If a man’s wife dies childless, he is entitled to marry her younger 
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sister at a reduced bohali. The children of such a marriage have full legal 
status and rights. 


(b) Inheritance 


The eldest son in each house is heir to the property of that house, 
but the eldest son of the senior house is general heir, and can seize 
property belonging to inferior houses. The general heir is also heir to 
the property of an heirless house, i.e. one in which there is no son. The 
general heir inherits the property of his father as well as that. of his 
house, the other heirs inherit the property of their house only. Mothers 
of a house may have property of their own and this forms part of the 
property of the house after their death. No heir inherits until after the 
death of his mother. Then he obtains the privileges of his father to- 
wards his house (or towards the general estate if he is general heir), but - 
also the latter’s responsibilities. The levirate is also practised, the 
younger brother of a deceased man going in to his wife. Children of 
such unions have full rights. If a woman allows a man not entitled 
thereto to go in to her, she forfeits all the rights of any children born of 
such aunion. A son may not take any of his father’s wives to wife. If 
there is no younger brother of the deceased -husband, a uterine nephew of 
the deceased may go in to his wife. If the chief wife dies childless the 
eldest son in the next senior house becomes general heir. GPL, 


AMANDEBELE TABOOS AND ETIQUETTE 


By W. N. G. DAVIES and C. QUINCHE 


Under the headings ‘‘ Oguzilayo”’ and ‘‘ Uguhlonipa”’ we have 
collected together the rules of the AmaNdebele family life. Nielsen 
states that ‘“ Men, women and children discuss with equal frankness the 
physiological details of everyday life. Mothers may often be heard to 
make use of the foulest epithets in scolding their own children” ; but this 
statement applies to the white man’s regime. Many of the vulgarisms in 
use are absolutely novel and only found near the towns. Many young 
men laugh about the old customs and often a young man, drinking with 
an elder and using abusive language will draw from the old man exclama- 
tions such as “‘ Hayz tlizwe lamakiwa ” (Oh ! the white people’s country). 
Some young married men give presents to their mothers-in-law so that 
they may eat freely in their presence. A Native, living in a European 
type of house, is often worried because, rising early, he has to walk past 
his mother-in-law, who has visited him and is sleeping in the adjoining 
room. 


(A.) OGUZILAYO—TABOOS 


Many rules of the Matabele consist of ‘‘ U nga gwenzi loku, gu ya 
ztla ”’—‘ You must not do that, it is something that must on no account 
be done.” Consequently no tangible reason is given for the majority of 
the rules laid down. On the other hand, where the uncanny plays a part, 
reasons which are ludicrous to the civilised mind are given. In some 
cases it is difficult to give a sound English rendering of the rules. 


1. Mus’ uguhlala emnyango g’uz’ugukula. 
Do not sit at the doorway, you will not grow. 


2. Unga tjayt utegwane abagwenu ba za gufa bonke. 
Do not hit a hammerhead, your relations will all die. 


3. Unga lingist ugukala gwomguwe u za dabuga umlomo. 
Do not imitate the Go-away bird, your lips will crack. 


4. Unga nati amanzi bume u za kalinyelwa li zulu. 
Do not drink water in a standing posture, tightning will strike you. 


5. Mus’ ugudla u pozisa u za tyaya umvundla u nga fi. 
Do not cool food in your mouth while eating, you will strike a hare 
and it will not die. 
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U nga tjist intwala loba inwele u za guba lesitutwane. 
Do not burn lice or hair, you will suffer from epilepsy 


U nga hlali pezu gwestkuni loba isego u za felwa ngumfazt. 
Do not sit on an istkunt or a hearthstone, your wife will die. 
(Isikuni is a piece of wood with one end in the fire.) 


U nga hlafuni utjani u za felwa ngabagwenu bonke. 
Do not chew grass, your relations will all die. 


U nga tjayt umvemve amatole a za gufa wonke. 
Do not hit a Water-wagtail, all the calves will die. 


U nga hlali u fulatele umnyango u vimbela a beza loguhle. 
Do not sit with the doorway behind you, you block the way for those 
who will bring something nice. 


U nga bo hamba nyovane unyogo u za ngena eqageni. 
Do not walk backwards, your mother will go into a calabash. 


U nga bo quma inkumbe pagati gwabantu ba za gufa bonke. 

Do not cut your large toe-nail in the presence of people, they will all 
die. 

U nga bo gudla inyama u lele u za gula. 

While lying down do not eat meat you will be ill. 


U nga bo nata amanzi u sidla u za gufa masinyane. 
Do not drink water while eating, you will meet an untimely death. 


U nga bo basa ukunt lomtswili u za ba zima egusugument. 
Do not burn umtswilt, you will be too stiff to get up. 
(Umtswili is a very hard wood.) 


U nga bo hlala emnyango u za tatwa yimpisi. 
Do not sit in the doorway, you will be taken by wolves. 


U nga bo hlala endaweni ga yihlo ga u z’ugukula. 
Do not sit in your father’s place, you will not grow. 


U nga bo gudla amalulu u za quqa. 
Do not eat amalulu, you will shiver. 


(This applied to the youngsters only ; amalulu is the small intestine 
of the animal and a rare tit-bit.) 


U nga bo kota ipini u za tjaywa ngabanye. 
Do not lick the ladle used for stirring porridge, other boys will beat 
you (when you fight). 
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U nga bizi umuntu ebusugu u za bizwa yimkobo. 
Do not call anyone at night, he will be called by ghosts. 


U nga tjayi amasego gu za guba lamakaza. 
Do not hit the hearthstones, eke will be cold windy weather. 


U nga post itjebetjebe emanzini gu za ba lamakaza. 
Do not throw sand into the water, there will be cold windy weather. 


U nga kangazi omunye itsways li za zonduna. 
Do not put salt into a person’s hand, you will hate each other. 


Intonga t ngeqiwa ngumfazt 1 ya gamuga. 
If a woman jumps over a stick it breaks. 


Nxa gu hlatjwe inkomo u nga dlalisi umsila abantu baza bulawa yizisu. 
When an ox or cow is slaughtered do not play with the tail, the people 
will have stomach-ache. 


Inkamanzi ga yi dliwa ngumntwana ngoba a nga zala abantwana aba 
lem’lomi emide. 

The lower lip must not be eaten by children, they will beget children 
having protruding lips. 

(Inkamanzi means that which holds water ; the lower lip of an ox or 
cow is a rare tit-bit.) 


U nga bo gudla isthlahla nxa si lomntwana munye indlu yagwenu yonke 
i za gufa. 

If there is only one fruit left on a tree do not eat it, your eoations will 
all die. 


U nga qogodi isthlahla omunye e hlezi guso ga z’uguzala. 
Do not tap a tree when anyone is sitting by it, he or she will beget no 
children. 


U ngeqi umlota u za cita igazt. 
Do not jump over wood-ashes, you will pass blood. 


U nga hlali endleleni u za milwa ngamatumba. 
Do not sit in the road, you will have boils. 


U nga bo giga pansi u giga igolo li ga nyogo. 
Do not stamp the ground you stamp your mother’s back. 
(Giga means to stamp grain in a stamping block.) 


32. U nga qobi amatambo e impunzana u za bulawa ngumlenze. 
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Do not chew the bones of a young duiker, you will have a sore leg. 
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U nga citeli ucago ezigo inkomo zi za dabuga imbele. 
Do not spill milk on the fire, the cow’s teats will become chapped. 


U nga bambi imkwane yemfe 1 za peduga i be ngamabele. 
Do not handle sugar-cane leaves, it will change into kafir-corn. 


U nga bulali umkombazana amazinyane a za gufa. 
Do not kill a turtle dove, the lambs and kids will die. 


U nga gamuli lapa oguhlanyelwe amazumbana kona a za gutja. 
Do not cross where monkeynuts are planted, they will wither. 


U ngotisi inyawo u za guba lobunyililt. 

Do not warm your feet by the fire, you will have chilblains. 

(The feet itch and swell ; part of the treatment consists of doctoring 
a path some distance away from the patient’s village, this is done by 
the invanga and the idea is that a passer by will take the disease with 
him.) .“ 


U nga bo kangela tsibuko ebusugu u za guba muti. 
Do not look into a rrirror at night, you will be ugly. 


U nga hlali pezu gwengigi u za felwa ngumfazi. 
Do not sit on the ngiga, your wife will die. 


U nga bambi umsila wenja u za bulawa ngamehlo. 
Do not hold the tail of a dog, you will have sore eyes. 


U ngeqi unyogo loba uythlo u za hamba u siwa. 
Do not jump or step over your mother or father, you will always 
stumble. 


U nga kangelt inyanga u za cama. 
Do not gaze at the moon, you will wet your bed. 


Umuntu ka tjaywa ngomhlanga ngoba u ngabe e sa zala. 
No one should be hit with a reed for he or she will not beget children. 


U nga tjayt inkomo ensigazi ngoswazi lwenkamamasane ga 1 sa yi’gu- 
zala. 

Do not hit a cow with a switch cut from inkamamasane, the cow 
will not calf any more. 


U nga nati amast omntwana ga u yi guba lendevu. 

Don’t drink thick milk set aside for the baby, you will not grow a 
beard. 

(There is usually a special igula for the baby’s amasz.) 
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Umfana 0 wa efanda ugumunya ga ncamuleli itole ngoba lalo li ngaba 
bukali. 

A boy who during infancy was fond of sucking must not necamulela 
a calf for the calf will also be greedy. 

When a cow calves, one of the boys of the village is called upon to 
uguncamulela, he sucks a little of the first milk into his mouth and 
spits it out. The calf then grows and behaves like that boy.) 


U nga nati amanzi umi ensimini u za linyazwa li zulu futi ga liyi’guna. - 
Do not stand when you drink water in the garden, lightning will 
strike you and it will not rain. 


U nga bo nyatela iliba, u za bulawa zinyawo. _ 
Do not tread on a grave, your feet will ache. 


U nga bo nyatela amakast endlubu u za ba lobunyilili. 
Do not tread on indlubu shells, you will have chilblains. 


U nga bo ntka izinja ugudla ogutjisayo zi za ’ba butundu. 

Do not give dogs hot food, they will be blunt (not keen on hunting). 
U nga bo bamba amaganda enyont 1 za tuta. 

Do not handle the eggs of a bird, it will go away from the nest. 
(Boys usually watch a nest till they think the young birds are big 


enough to roast. Then they try to catch the mother and all in the 
dark.) 


U nga hlogozi umlilo ngenqamu unyogo u za bulawa ngamabele. 
Do not poke the fire with a knife, your mother will have sore breasts. 


U nga bambi umsila ga mangoye u za bulawa ngamehlo. 

Do not touch the tail of a cat, you will have sore eyes. 

U nga beteli ukunt panst, izulu a li yi guna. 

Do not drive a piece of wood into the ground in play, it will not rain. 
U nga dli umfugula u za godola ’manga. 

Do not eat the spinal cord of animals, you will easily feel cold. 
(Umfugula means spinal cord but the Matabele have no idea of 
nerves.) 


U aga bo basa isitkukuku u za vuvuga amapambelt. 

Do not put a piece of wood which has isikukuku in the fire, your 
testicles will swell. 

(Istkukuku is a swelling due to parasites found on trees.) 


Insimu ga zi tiwa amabele e sa kula a za gongala. 
Fairy tales must not be told while the grain is growing, the crops 
will be spoilt, 


59. 
60. 
61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


to 
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Inyoni yoguqala o yi buleleyo u nga yidli i pe omunye nkona u za nemba. 
Do not eat the first bird you kill, give it away then you will be a good 
shot. 


U nga kombi izulu ngomunwe ga li sa yt guna. 
Do not point to the rain clouds with your finger, it will not rain. 


U nga bo tjaya ubulongwe be nkomo 21 za qumba. 
Do not hit cattle dung, the cattle will have constipation. 


U nga bo gudla umi ensimini inyoni zi za geda amabele. 
Do not eat standing in a garden, the birds will finish the corn. 


U nga tjist imizi gu 2a guba lamakaza. 
Do not burn zmizi, there will be cold, windy weather. 
(Imizi is a rush used in basket and mat making.) 


U nga ncitji inja ugudla a zu ’ba lomncitjanja. 

Do not stint a dog, you will have wmncitjanja. 

(Umncitjanja are the bits of cuticle which break at the root of the 
finger-nail.) 


U nga bo ncitja umuntu o kulelweyo ’mhlae beletayo u za gu quma 
umunwe and’uguba belete. 

Do not stint a pregnant person, she will have to cut your finger 
before giving birth. 


U nga lali ngesipundu nxa ugula u za ’ba lamalonda. 
Do not lie on your back when you are ill, you will have sores in your 
throat. 


Nxa u tletlile u ngali ugutunywa indlebe zako zi za bibidla. 
When you have newly cut earlobes do not refuse when you are sent 
anywhere, your ears will fester. 


(B) UKUHLONIPA—ETIQUETTE 


When you go out to stool do not bluntly say “‘ Ng ya botja,” but 
‘“ Ngi ya ngapandle’”’ (I am going out) or ‘‘ Ngi tunyiwe’”’ (I am sent 
for). 


When you go out to urinate do not bluntly say “‘ Ngi ya cama,” but 
“ Ngiya cita”’ (1 am going to spill). 


If you see anyone vomiting do not bluntly say “ U ya hlanza,” but 
““U ya kupa ” (He is throwing out). 


35. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


£7. 


18. 
19. 
au: 
21. 
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When anyone dies do not say “‘ U file,” but “ U bubile” or “ Ka 
seko”” (He no longer exists). In the case of a child say “U 
swelekile ’’ (It is lacked). 


If a woman is pregnant do not say “ U miti,” but “ U zi twele” or 
“U kulelwa”’ (She carries hereself). 


When a woman has given birth do not say “ U zele,” but “ U beletile” 
or “ U hlanzile (She has vomited). 


Do not speak of the testicles of a man as ‘‘ amasentle” but as “‘ ama- 
pambile’’ (the fronts). 


If you wish to speak before your children of a man caught in adultery 
say “ U banjwe emi lomfazi kaDube”’ (He was caught standing with 
Dube’s wife). 


Do not say to an elder person “ U lamanga ” (You tell lies). 
Do not argue with older people. 
Do not start nor finish eating before your host, if he is your elder. 


If the isitjebo consists of pieces of meat and gravy do not take a piece 
of meat until your host does. 


Do not take the last bit of food unless you are invited to. 
(The Matabele say ‘‘ kota ” which means lick). 


‘Do not play with food or you will have stomach ache. 


Never eat food, not even amasi, in the presence of your mother-in-law. 
Do not sit in your mother-in-law’s place, if you do it is equal to 
sitting on her. 

Do not call a son-in-law by name, if you do, you show that you do 
not like him. 

Always respect those older than yourself. 

Call and address older people by their zs¢bongo (surname). 

Keep away when your elders are conversing together. 


When you are going to eat with an older person, which is unusual, 
the senior washes his hands first, you use the same water however 
dirty it may be. He must be the first to start eating and you must 
not stop until he does. 
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On a journey the younger must serve the elder and the former must 
never suggest a halt. This is the prerogative of the elder. 


A girl must kneel before her mother-in-law or father-in-law. 


When a young man visits his betrothed, she cooks food for him. 
This is generally boiled mealies and indlubu or monkey nuts and is 
known as inkobe. The young man eats this while his betrothed 
looks on, and he tries to eat as little as possible and drops a large 
portion of the inkobe on the ground. If he is given sugar-cane he 
only eats the middle joints. If he is given green mealies he takes the 
grains from the middle of the cob and leaves those at both ends. 
(The word used for eating in this sense is umgina.) 


When asking anybody about the crops in his district say ‘‘ Kunjant 
ngapandle ?”” (What is it like outside ?) This is to prevent some 
spiteful person doing harm. 


.S 


Cattle are spoken of as ‘! insita ”’ (a secret). 


The following rule applies chiefly to married women. 

The names of things which are similar to the person you Alonipa must 
be avoided. Thus when the Alonipa-ed person’s name is Manzi 
talk of water as amayaka and not as amanzi. Simarly imbiza 
becomes ingaco, imbuzi—isitkuleko, inhlabaii—incibati, salibonani— 
salibocant, amasego—amaculamiso. 


A SHORT AUSHI VOCABULARY 


By C. M. DOKE 


The following short vocabulary is almost entirely compiled to com- 
plete the blank left under this name in Sir H. H. Johnston’s Compara- 
tive Vocabularies, No. 44a. It was collected by me in January 1920 
from two Aushi boys then resident at the Kafulafuta Mission Station in 
Lambaland. These boys indulged in the names of Onions and Mwansa 
alias Matches. The Aushi people must number over 30,000 living mostly 
in North-eastern Rhodesia on the Rhodesian side of the Luapula River ; a 
few live on the Belgian Congo side of the river. They are linguistically a 
buffer tribe between the Bemba to the North and East, and the Lamba to 
the South-west. One individual is called wmwausi, plural avdusi ; the 
country is ubwausi and the language zcaust. 


In the orthography used, c has much the value of English ch ; s when 
followed by 7 or y, that of English sh followed by a palatal glide ; 9 is the 
velar nasal ; and v the bilabial voiced fricative. Long vowels are marked 
with a bar above them, e.g. d. 


Bird, 


Nouns: 

Adze, imbesa. 

Animal, inama. 

Ant, impast ; umunyanu (imt1-). 
», (termite), umuvensi (1m1-). 
» (flying), , Insiyge. 

Arm, ukuwoko (ama)-. 

Arrow, umufui (tmi-). 

Axe, isembe (ama-). 
, (for dancing), imbafi. 

Baboon, kolwe (va-). 

Back, umusana (imi-) ; inuma. 

Banana, ikonde (ama-). 

Basket, akamponda (utu-) ; icitundu (ifi-) ; umuse- 

le (imt-). 

Beard, umwefu (imy-). 

Bee, ulusimu (in-). 

Belly, inda ; amala. 


icuni (ify-). 
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Blood, 
Body, 
Bone, 
Borassus palm, 
Bow, 
Bowels, 
Brains, 
Breast (chest), 
»»  (woman’s), 
Brother, 


€ (companion), 


ad (to woman), 


Buffalo, 
Bull, 
Buttocks, 
Canoe (dug-out), 
™ (bark), 
Cat, - 
» (wild), 
Charcoal, 
Chief, 
Child, 
Cloth, 
»» (bark), 
Cold, 
Country, 
Cow, 
Crab, 
Crocodile, 
Day, 
Devil, 

>» _ (ogre), 
Doctor, 
Dog, 
Donkey, 
Door, 
Doorway, 
Dream, 
Drum, 


Duiker, 
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umulopa (imt-). 

umuvili (1mvt-). 

ifupa (ama-). 

uluncindu (in-) ; icimbilt (ifi-). 

uvuta (ama-). 

amala. 

tompwe (va-). 

icifuva (ifi-). 

iwele (ama-). 

wésu (ea-) ; wénu (va-) ; wavo (ta-). 

umunangi (ava-) ; umundve (ava-) ; umu- 
nakwe (ava-) ; umunésu (ava-) ; umunénu 
(ava-) ; umunavo (ava-). 

indume. 

imbowo. 

inombe ilume. 

amatako. 

ubwato (ama-). 

umukwa (imt-). 

Ranyau (tu-). 

impaka. 

ifito (ama-). 

imfumu. 

umwana (ava-) ; umwaike (ava-). 

insalu. 

umusompa (imi-). 

impepo. 

icalo (ify-). 

tnombe tkota. 

inanse. 

inwena. 

ulusiku (in-) ; akasuva (utu-). 

icivanda (ifi-). 

stmwesimwe (va-). 

inanga. 

imbwa. 

impongolo. 

icivt (ifi-). 

umwinst (imi-). 

cost (ify-). 

inoma. 

impombo, 


Ear, 
Egg, 
Egret, 
Elephant, 
Excrement, 
Eye, 
Face, 
», (forehead), 
Fat, 
Father, 


Fear, 
Finger, 
» (little), 
», (thumb), 
Fire, 
Fish, 
Foot, 
Forest, 
», (swamp), 


Fowl, 


#. {eock), 
a CEE); 
Frog, 


Ghost (spruit), 

$3 (shadow), 
Girl (at age), 
Goat, 

7 (male), 

» (female), 
God, 
Grandparent, 


Grass, 
Ground, 

“s (soil), 
Ground-nut, 
Grysbok, 
Guinea-fowl, 
Gun, 

Hair (of head), 


” 


(of human body), 
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ukutwi (ama-). 

tlint (ama-). 

inkoa. 

insofu. 

amafi. 

ilinso (ame-). 

paménso. 

impumti. 

amafuta. 

tata (va-) ; wiso (va-) ; wisi (va-) ; tata- 
fwe (va-) ; wisinwe (va-) ; wisivo (va-). 

umwenso (tmy-) : ndinomwenso=\I fear. 

umunwe (imt-). 

akamindwa (utu-). 

icinkumwa (ifi-). 

umulilo (imi-). 

isaw1 (ama-). 

ulukasa (ama-). 

impanga. 

umusitu (imt-). 

inkoko. 

mukolwe (va-). 

inkota. 

icula (tfy-). 

umupast (imi-). 

icinsingwa (tfi-). 

icisungu (ifi-) ; kamwale (wa-). 

imbust. 


‘pumbwe (va-). 
- umukoko (imi-) ; ninambust (va-). 


Lesa (va-). 

stkulu (wa-): my grandmother=mama 
(a-). 

icant (ify-). 

inst : on the ground=panst. 

umusili (im1-). 

imbalala ; inkalanga. 

timba (va-). 

thanga (ama-). 

imfutt. 

umusist (imi-). 


ifufu (ama-). 
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Hair (of animals), 
», (mane), 
Hand, 
» (palm), 
Hare (little), 
», (March hare), 
Hartebeest, 
Head, 
Heart, 


Heel, 


Hide, 
Hill, 
Hippopotamus, 
Hoe, 
Honey, 
Horn, 
House, 
Hunger, 
Husband, 
Hyaena, 
Impala, 
Tron, 
Island, 


Ivory, 
Knee, 
Knife, 
Lake, 
> (large), 

Leg, 

Leopard, 

Lion, 

Lip, 

Magic, 

» (spell, poison), 
Maize, 

Man, 
Meat, 
Medicine, 


(of white man), 


(male), 


” 


Milk, 
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isako (ama-) : amasako yafyuni—feathers. 


umwansa (imy-). 

icisansa (ifi-) ; icisansa caminwe. 

ulupt (ama-). 

akalulu (utu-). 

icilulu impusu (ifi-). 

inkonst. 

umutwe (imt-). 

umutima (imt-). 

akasisilo (utu-) ; akatende (utu-). 

iumpapa. 

ulupili (im-). 

imfucu. 

ulukasu (ama-) ; uluse (ama-). 

ustct (amo-). 

ulusengo (in-). 

inanda. 

insala. 

umulume (ava-). 

icombut (tfi-). 

icisongo (ifi-). ~ 

icela (tfy-). 

akasinsi (utu-): high ground 
rivers=icitungu (ifi-). 

tlino lyansofu (ame-). 

tkufi (ama-). 

umwele (tmy-) ; ictvest (ifi-). 

istvt (ama-). 

vemba (va-). 

ukulu (amo-) ; ukukonso (imi-). 

imbwili ; ingo. 

kapolo (wa-) ; inkalamu. 

umulomo (imt-). 

indost. 

ubwanga (ama-). 

icitonga (tfi-) ; itava (ama-) ; inyange. 

umuntu (ava-). 

umwaume (ava-). 

inama ; umunani (imi-). 

umuti (imt-). 

umunkwala (imi-). 

umukaka (imi-). 


™ 


above 
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Mole, 
Monkey, 

> (blue), 
Moon, 
Mother, 


Mountain, 

Mouth, 

Nail (of finger, toe), 

Name, 

Navel, 

Neck, 

Night, 

,, (darkness), 

Nose, 

Oil palm, 

Ox, 

Paddle, 

Parrot, 

» (large), 

Penis, 

Pig (river hog), 
,», (wart hog), 
,. (domestic), 

Pigeon, 

” (dove), 

Place, 

Puku, 

Rain, 

Rat, 


imfuko. 

kolwe (va-). 

insange. 

umwenst (imy-). 

mayo (wva-); noko (wa-); nyina (va-) ; 
wamayo wvésu ; vanyinenwe ; vanyinavo. 

ulupili (im-). 

akanwa (utu-). 

tlyala (ama-). 

isina (ama-). 

umutoto (imi-). 

umukost (imt-). 

uvustku (ama-). 

intfinst. 

umona (imy-) ; impuno. 

insicist. 

inombe. 

inkafi. 

candwe (wa-) ; mucence (va-). 

inkelemfu. 

ucukala (ama-). 

kapoli (wa-) ; inguluve. 

injilt. 

inkumba. 

inkulimba. 

impele ; iciva (tfi-). 

umupunda (imt-) ; icifulo (zfi-). 

insewula. 

imfula. 


kateka (va-). 


,, (generic name for rodents), zmbeva. 


Reed buck, 
Rhinoceros, 
4 (horn), 

River, 

,, (flowing stream), 
Road, 

,, (hoed), 
Roan, 
Sable antelope, 
Salt, 
Shame, 


imbast. 
icipembele {ifi-). 
icipamba (ifi-). 
umitmana (im1-). 
umulonga (im1-). 
insila. 

umusevo (imi-). 
ituvakanwa (ama-). 
impelembe 
umucele (imt-). 
insont. 
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Sheep, 
Shoulder, 


Sister, 


‘Skin, 


Sky, 

Slave (male), 
», (female), 
», (general term), 

Sleep, 

Smoke, 

Snake, 

Son, boy, 

Song, 

Spear, 

Spirit, soul, 

Star, 

Stick, 

» (walking), 
Stone, — 
Stool, 

Sun; 

Sweet-potato, 

Tail, 

» (of fowl), 
Tear, rent, 
Testicles, 
Thief, 
Thigh, 
Thing, 
Thorn, 
Tobacco, 
Today, 

Toe, 

», (large), 
Tomorrow, 


» (day after t.) 


Tongue, 
Tooth, 
Town, 
Tree, 
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impanga. 

ukuveya (ama-): note this exceptional 
member of the uku-ama class. 

gkasi (a-). 

inkanda. 

umiulu (imy-) : kumiilu, mumulu=above. 

kalume (va-). 

hanakasi (va-). 

umusya (ava-). 

utulo. 

icust (ify-) ; uwtist (amo-). 

insoka. 

umwana mwaume (ava-). 

ulwimbo (iny-) 

ifumo (ama-) 

umupast (1mi-) ; umutima (imzi-). 

ulutandala (in-) ; ulutanda (in-). 

tcimuti (ifi-). 

inkoli. 

ibwe (ama-). 

iteve. (ama-). 

akasuva (utu-). 

icumbu (tfy-). 

umucila (imi-). 

icisuka (ifi-). 

iwcipunda (ifi-). 

twolo (ama-) ; ikandi (ama-). 

umuyo (ava-) ; kabwalala (va-). 

itanta (ama-). 

tcintu (tfintu). 

umunga (imy-). 

fwaka (va-). 

lélo. 

ictkondo (ifi-). 

icinkumwu (ifi-). 


matlo. 


~ 


masost. 

ululimi (tnd-) ; ulumini (im-). 
ilino (ame-). 

umust (tmt-). 

umutt (imz-). 


Tuber grown in marshes, umiimbu (imy-). 
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Twins (of like sex), 
» (of unlike sex), 

Urine, 

Vein (human), 

»» (animal), 

War, 
4, (soldiers), 
Water, 

Waterbuck, 

Well, 

3 (source) , 
White man, 


Wife, 
Womb, 
Wood (firewood), 
Yam, 
Year, 
Yesterday, 
», (day before y.), 
Zebra, 


Numerals : 


One, 
Two, 
Three, 
Four, 
Five, 
Six 
Seven, 
Fight, 
Nine, 
Ten, 
Eleven, 
‘Twenty, 
Thirty, 
Forty, 
Fifty, 
Sixty, 
Seventy, 
Eighty, 


vampundu. 

amapasa. 

imtsu. 

umusipe (imt-). 

ulustpa (in-). 

uluvuli : valelwa ulueuli=they are fighting. 

afita. 

amenst. 

kaloko (va-). 

icistma (tfi-) 

intulo. 

umusuygu (ava-) : this is sometimes pro- 
nounced umuzungu, though z does not 
belong to Aushi phonology. 

umukasi (ava-). 

tfumo (ama-). 

tnkunt. 

icilungwa (ifi-). 

umwaka (imy-) ; icaka (ify-). 

maulo, 

masost. 


icingalika (ifi-). 


-mo. 
oli. 

-tatu. 

-ne. 

-sano. 

mutanda. 
cineluwah. 

cinekonse. 

pacula. 

tkumt (ama-). 
tkumi nacimo, etc. 
amakumi avilt. 
amakumi atatu. 
aniakumi ane. 
amakumti asano. 
amakumi mutanda. 
amakumi cineluvali. 
amakumi cinekonse. 
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Ninety, amakumt pavula. 
Hundred, umwanda (imy-). 
Thousand, umwanda ikumt. 


Pronoun. Suljectival Objectival 


Concord. Concord. 
eamre, nevo n-, etc. n-, etc. 
thou, thee, Wevo u- ku- 
he, him, ye a-, u- mu- 
we, us, fwevo tu- tu- 
you, MUWwEVO mu- mi- 
they, them, 70 wa- ca- 


[Ndemipéla mwevo=I give to you]. 


Possessives: 
My, -anjt. 
Thy, -00e. = 
His, her, - -akwe. 
Our, -ésu. 
Your, -€nu. 
Their, ~ -awo. 


Adjectives : 


All, -Onse. 

Bad, -01 : impapa tyacuvi=bad skin. 

Black, -afita : impapa tyafita=black skin. 

Female, -kota. 

Fierce, -kali. 

Good, -weme. 

Great, -kulu. 

Little, -nono ; -ce. 

Long, high, -tali. 

Male, -lume. 

Old, -kalamba ; -kote. 

Red, -kasicile : icintu nactkasika=a red thing. 

Rotten, -wolele. 

Sharp, -twile : ifumo nalitwa=a sharp spear. 

Short, -ipi. 

Sick, -lwele : nalwala uwyo-muntu=that man is 
sick. 

White, -wutile ; nafivuta. 


[Nb. Ido not comment on Johnston’s choice of adjectives, but very 
few Aushi equivalents are true adjectives : they are often verb perfects]. 


a 
—— 


Prepositions and Adverbs : 


Above, up, on, 
Before, 
Behind, 
Below, down, 
Far, 

Here, 

In, inside, 


Middle, 


Near, 
Outside, 
Plenty, many, 
There, 

Where ? 


No, 


Yes, 
Not, 


Just that, 


Verbs : 
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pamilu, kumilu, mumilu. 

-ntanjile (pa-, ku-, mu-). 

-numa (pa-, ku-, mu-). 

-nst (pa-, ku-, mu-). 

-talt (pa-, ku-, mu-). 

-no (pano, kuno, muno) ; apa, uku, umu. 

mu-, mwa-. 

-kati (pa-, ku-, mu-) : kukati kayanda= 
in the middle of the house. 

-ipi (ukwipi, apepi, umwipi). 

-nse (panse, kunse). 

-injt : this is an adjective. 

-lya (palya, kulya, mulya) ; apo, uko, umo. 

-pi? (palipi? kulipi? mulipi?) ; -isa? (pesa? 

kwisa ? mwisa ?) 

yo; 7; alaye ; nevone, etc.: 1, nsilefwaya= 
no, I don’t want to ; alaye nakana=no, | 
refuse. 

é. 

ta-, i- : wevo syala, wiya=You remain, 
don’t go ; tavésile=they did not go. With 
the 1st person singular, sz- is used : nst- 
vamwene=I did not see them. 


ifyo tfine. 


With verbs the prefix of the infinitive is uku-, e.g. ukusita, to buy. 


Beat, 
Buy, sell, 


Carry, 
Come, 


Cut, 
5» (trees), 


oe: (firewood), 


Dance, 
Die, 
Eat, 
Give, 


uma : ndekima wevo=I beat you. 

sita : naya ykosite’nsalu=I am off to buy 
cloth. 

twala. 

isa. 

cesa. 

tema. 

putula : ndeputulo’lukuni=1 am cutting 
firewood. 

cinda. 

fwa. 

lya. 

péla. 
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Go, ya ; enda ; pita. 
Kill, ipaya : tulemwipaya=we are going to kill 
him. 

Know, 1st0a. 

Laugh, seka. 

Leave off, leka. 

Leve, temwa. 

Milk, kama. 

See, mona ; lolesya : alelolesya tafuwile=he is 
alive (i.e. sees), he is not dead. 

Sit, remain, abide, thala. 

Sleep, sendama ; lala ; sipula : ykostpula=1 shall 
lie down, I shall go to sleep. 

Stand, ima. 

» (still), iminina. 
Steal, 1a. ie 
Want,, . fwaya. 


_A SPECIMEN OF AUSHI FOLKLORE 
Akalulu naynkalamu i 
Nomba ykalamu waya kwipaya inama nomukasi, vaya vavili. Ava- 
na wasyala. Nomba akalulu kasyala, nokwipaya-po umwana umo, noku- 
funda impapa, nekuya kusita uvtiyga mumusi. Nomba pakdénka nyina, ati 
abwele, atwalo’yu waoyka ; kavili atwalo’yu waoyka ; kavili atwalo’yu 
waonka. Mailo kavili vaya ; kavili kavtila-po umo kaipaya, katwala kusi- 
to’wtinga kumust. Ati atwale kusito’winga, wabwela. Nomba kavili 
wanyina waisa. Atwala mukénsya umwana umo ; kavili abwelesye-mo 
umo wine ; kavili waoyka. Nomba kavili mailo vaya vavili navawisi ; 
wasyala umo. Kavili uyo-mwana usyele-po waipaya. Watwala impapa 
kumust mukusito’otiyga. Nomba asitile ueo-eiiyga, vanyina pakubwela 
ati, Sikulu, avana walipwile védnse, ndiluvile necipitile! Nomba ati asose’fi, 
eli waeva ati, Tuye kulonda ukuvatwele avdna vanji! Epakusayga mumu- 
st vénse vafwale’mpapa. Nomba umulume wutkala kunsila yakucisima ; 
umukast watkala kunsila yankuni ; epakwikata-po avantu vavili avali ne- 
mpapa syavana, umulume nokwtkata-po umo. Nomba avantu avafwila 
nimpapa wafwile, pakuti valikusita impapa kuli Kalulu. 


The Little Hare and Lion 


Now Lion went hunting buck with (his) wife, they went two. The 
children remained behind. Now the little hare remained, and killed one 
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_ child, and flayed the skin, and went to buy meal in the village. Now 
when (they) sucked (from their) mother, when she returned, he carried 
this one (and) it sucked ; again he carried this one (and) it sucked ; again 
he carried this one (and) it sucked. On the mcrrow again they went ; 
again he took one and killed it, and carried (the skin) to buy meal at the 
village. When he had carried (it) to buy meal, he returned. Then again 
the mother came. And he took to suckle one child ; again he brought 
back the very same one ; again it sucked. Then again on the morrow 
they went two together, with the father ; (and) there remained one (child). 
‘Again that child who remained he killed. He carried the skin to the 
village to buy meal. Now (when) he had bought that meal, the mother 
on her return said, my lord, all the children are finished off, (and) I am at 
a loss to know whither they have gone! Then when she had said this, 
then she spake saying, Let us go to follow whither they have carried my 
children. Then it was that (they) found in the village (that) all were 
wearing skins. Then the husband sat by the path to the water-hole ; the 
wife sat by the path to the firewood ; then it was that (she) caught two 
people who had the skins of the children, and the husband caught one. 
So the people who died, it was on account of the skins that they died, 
because they had bought the skins from Little-hare. 


BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS OF THE |XAM 
BUSHMEN 


From material collected by 
Dr. W. H. I. BLEEK and Miss L. C. LLOYD between 1870 and 1880 
Edited by D. F. BLEEK 


Part V. THE RAIN 


Dictated by Did!kwain, a Bushman from the Katkop hills: 


O !kwi-/a Aahunnin 1, !khwagan 


||xam baiten kii k? win, ti <:, ha 


|kwé:i k?okan ~ahunnin 1, i:. 
!khwa :gan baitan [khi: i, o !khwa:gan 
ta: |[ka ti e:, ha |ki a: Aahunnin-i 
1, ohan « !kwi-/a _[/ka:n. He tikan 
e:, mama-gu k”auki ka, si se “a: 
!kwi-/a se Aahunnin si. Ta: |[éin 
hk” auki a: !kwi-/a da: sya, ta: ha 
da: si G:, !khwa: se [kha st. 


Mama-gukan [Reja si ad:, ti €:, 
!khwa: |/nau, si |/R’oen, ti e:, /khwa: 
k”’ win !khwa: k?auki tamse kau, 
st _R6G: [ne |k’e: !khwa:, !khwagan 
hk” auki se !ham si, ta:, !khwa: |/nau 
Ikhwa: tui, ti e:, st fkakan hi 
/khwa:, tikan kié: sin lxwan, !khwa: 
/ku Sk? wiin si-ta fkaken «., 
Ikhwa: thsi he, he si fkakan hi 
!khwa:, %:. 


Ikhwa: .k9:5 !kalkarrakan-G@ st, 
Ixwitn ha k’auki ~kauwa si-ta 
tkakey. Hay txi: si-ta Akakon, 
o hay ||/xam txt: |/kel/ke:, tt €:, 
Ikwi-|a da: he, 0 hay ta: //ka tt 


When a girl snaps her fingers 
at us, the rain also lightens, doing 
as she does when she snaps her 
fingers at us. The rain lightens 
killing us, because she has snapped 
her fingers at us as a new maiden. 
Therefore our mothers do not want 
us to let a girl snap her fingers at us. 
For she does not do so from friend- 
ship, but to make the rain kill us. 


Our mothers told us that when 
we saw that the rain seemed as if 
it were not falling gently, if we 
therefore spoke to the rain, it 
would not listen to us, but when 
it heard that we were speaking 
with it, then it would sound as 
if the rain were angry about our 
speech, which it heard when we 
addressed it. 


The rain would thunder at us, 
as if it did not like our speech. 
It would shoot at our speech, for 
it also shoots just as a girl does 
for it feels that a girl is accus- 
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e:, /kwi-/a /ki a: txi: si. He tikan 
e:, /khwa: ||xam txt: st, i:. 
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tomed to shoot at us. Therefore 
the rain also shoots at us. 


!khwa:-ka !k”abbe, he |/nau ; 
!kwi-|a k? auki ka, 1: kaka, ha 
/ku ||nau, i: [Reza ha, ha |/ku 
||Rha, |/R0é sin i tu, o 1: [Reza ha. 
T fwen e: [kwé:i u, hin e: _/gwain 
t; hin |/nau, o he k? auki _|gwdinja 
i, tfwen e: [kwé:i u, hin tattan- 
tatten jhin, -||k’e: Ikhwa: ||ki, 0 
hin ta: |/ka ti e:, !khwa: |waitan 1. 
He tikan ¢:, !khwa:-ka !kabbe |/na 
tkhwa: |/ki, i:, 0 !khwa:gan ta: |/ka 
tie:, ha kd ha [kha i; he tikan e:, 
Lk” abbe |[na !khwa: |[/Rki, i:, 0 
!khwa:gan ta:, |/ka tt €:, !khwa: 
[waitan 1. !khwa:gen ||xam |/ke- 
|[kesja ti e:, Ikwi-la da: hi G: he. 
He tiken e:, !khwa. k? auki [ki 1, 
i:, 0 hay ta: |/ka ti €:, !kwi-/a a: 
k” auki ta 1 kaka. He tikan e:, 
Ikhwa: k? aukt [ki 1, i:. 


Ta:, mama-gu |kt kaka ke, ti 
e:, /kwi-[a a: hd “od « !kwi-/a, 
hay ha: |/nau, ha xdakan-gu |k’e: 
ha, ha k’’auki [kwé:i k’’0, ta: ha 
€ [kwi-/a _//ka:n, han ha: k auki 
tui ha xddkan-gu, he [k’e: ha. Ha 
had: [ku |/nau, ha xddken-guwa: 
|Rexja ha, ha [ku fahunnin ha 
xddkan-gu, o hd: ka hd Aahunnin 
ha xddkan-gu, ‘U _ka: kan ~i:, 
kan se tu u, ou: Rissa: [k’e: yn?’ 
Ha |ku |/nau, 0 ha: ~ahunninja 
ha xddkan-gu, ha [ku di-a |hin, o 
3u:, 0 ha: [kwé:i ku, ha |k’e:ja ha 
xddkan-gu a:. 


The rain’s bolts (?) do this; 
when a girl does not want us to 
talk to her, if we speak to her she 
curses our mouth with which we 
have spoken to her. Things like 
these enter us; or if they do not 
enter us, things like these fall 
(from the clouds) together with 
the rain water because the rain is 
angry with us. Therefore the 
rain’s bolts (?) are with the rain 
water, because the rain feels as if 


‘it wants to kill us, that is why the 


bolts (?) are with the rain water, 
because the rain feels that it is 
angry withus. The rain behaves 
to us just as the girl does. There- 
fore the rain does not like us, 
because it feels that the girl does 
not want us to talk. Therefore 
the rain does not like us on account 
of it. 


For our mothers used to say to 
me, that there was once a girl who, 
when her parents said that she 
must not speak like this, because 
she was a new maiden, would not 
listen to them, when they spoke 
to her. As they were talking to 
her, she kept snapping her fingers 
at them (saying as she did so), 
“Do you think that I will listen 
to you, even if you order me to 
doso?”’ Asshesnapped her fingers 
at them, she went springing away 
on one foot and then the other, while 
she spoke like this to her parents, 
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!Rhwa: hd: |[nau, 0 !khwa:gan 
|waitan ha, !khwa: ha: _||aha:, 
!khwa: batten he, !khwa: [ku _baitan 
[|Rhoé sin he. !khwa: hd: |ku 
[|Réa:kan _baitan |/kho Ghauru, o 
ti e:, he |/na he; he-ta ku: gwai 
-ha: [ku |/kédkan |e: fhauru, o 
!khwa: hd: /kw _baitan |ki |e ja he, 
o !k?au ; !keau ha: |ku |/kédkan 
di: stk’ wara, o ti e:, he |e: he, 
LkeGtiwad ha: |ku |/kédken |/kau 
tin he. 
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Then the rain became angry 
with her, the rain gathered its 
clouds and lightened on them (her 
parents and others who were with 
them), lightened among them. It 
lightened making a waterpit at the 
place where they lived; they all 
disappeared in the waterpit, for 
the rain lightened putting them 
underground; the ground became 
black mud where they went in, it 
covered them entirely up. 


Dictated by /han4kass?o, a Bushman from the Strontbergen 


Hi _//kwan tati e:, !kelketan e: 
ta, !khwa: ka [kha i, au!khwa |waita 
i. JSkhwa: Inu: hé: ||nein, he 
!gweja-g |ne _!k?aitan-i 1, he !gwe- 
ja-g |ne _!k@aitan ~/kam ui ~|/net- 
||nei, he ~serreja |ne -/e tke, i:. 


Ha |ne [ku swat tau hoho !ke ; 
he !kwi a:, ha a:, !khwa: a: |wat- 
tan !k?e G:, ha [ne a:, ~serreja |ne 
-mait, ha |ne hé ha, ha [ne |ki 
-|[Raitan ha au _!gwaxu. He ha 
/Rku-g |ne k?uwa !a: tin _!gwaxu, 
he hd |ku-g |ne |hin, la: [hin 
lewaxu, he ha /ku-g |ne |/a: ~/e 
_tsaxukan, he hd [ku_g |ne ~/e _tsa- 
xukan, ha [kwu-g |ne di ~!ga. 


He !k?e |[ku-g |ne u-ti, !ke 
/ku-g |ne [/kattan”|/kaitan _!gwaxu, 
~serreja |kut-g |ne |ki/ki ~//Raitan hi 
au _lgwaxu. Hi /kw-g |ne [hin- 
[hin, ~!a jhin, hi [kw-g [ne |e-/e 
tsaxuken, au hi /ku-z [ne e “Iga. 


This is what the old people say, 
the rain wants to kill us when it 
is angry with us. ‘The rain attacks 
the hut angrily, and the hail beats 
down on us breaking down the huts, 
and the cold wind gets in to the 
people in consequence. 


It drives out the people; and the 
man, because of whom the rain is 
angry with the people, is the one 
whom the wind first lifts up, and 
blows uptothesky. Then he goes 
floating about in the sky, then floats 
out of the sky and drops down 
into a pond, then he stays in the 
pond and becomes a frog. 


Then the people one after another 
go out and fly up into the sky, 
the cold wind blows them up in- 
to it. Then they keep coming 
out of it, floating down and falling 
into the pond, where they become 
frogs. 
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Au hi-ta !Inwilnwi [ku-g [ne ~di 
wat, hi |ku-g [ne |/gwaka |/e toukan, 
hi |ku-g |ne |kwéi |ki, hi |ku-g |ne 
!Rulkurukan |kéi a: ; au |/khatta 
|ku-g |ne dé @hokan, hin [khweten ; 
au Inwa: ~& |kwu-g [ne |[kodkan !khe 
tin, ||Rhwai//khwai ~& |kw-g |ne 
||xam ki !Rhe tin. |/khwat//khwat- 
ta té e: !ke sin Ixumma |/khwai- 
» |[Rhwai t:, hi [kw-g |ne di wat, au 
|[Rhwai|/Rhwai |kw-g [ne !khe tin, 
hi [ku-g |ne [ki/ki ht !nulnuntu:, au 
!khwa: |ku-g [ne |[kédkan di _tsa- 
xukan, au hi tati, !khwa: enenja 
/Ru-g |ne //khoé sin. 


Hd !khwa:, han a:, ka |waitan 1, 
au ha tati, !khwa: _|/ka:n & é, ha 
[waitan i, au i !kailkai ha. He 
tikan e:, !kwi-/kagan k”auki ta 
!kai!kai _tsaxukan, ta:, i e !ke!ketan, 
t [ku e: ka [kweni. He tikan e:, 
!kwi-/a |/nau, ha [ne se !k?at !khwa:, 
ha |ne Akam@pwa ku kat, he, ha 
/ne _kornkan “sd, i:. He tikan e:, 
ha |ne |/nau, ha [ne !k?ai _tsaxu- 
kan, ha [ne ./gom [hin ~sa, ha |ne 
~//kou I!khwa: au “sa. 


Ha |ne |/nau, au hd ~|jkouwa 
!khwa: au~sd, ha |ne sa |ho: !khwa:- 
ka tikantikan e: !a:, au “to, au hin 
tati e:, !khwa: k” auki tam @pwa 
“koka “si, ta: ~s@ e:, ha |ne |/a: i:. 
Han |ku-g |ne kwe: dauékon ki so:, 
au han tati e:, ha ~|/d:, au t/wen 
e:, [wai k auki twaitan |/ka hi. 
He e:, i ta |/a: [kwen, i akan 
xa se [hin !khwa:. Ta:, ha |ke 
[ku |/nau, au !kwi-/a [ku !R’aija 
ha, au [kwi-/a k’’auki taba aka, 
ha |kw !kwerriten, au_/kwaka: 
k”’auki |/na. 
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Meanwhile the karosses become 
springbok which lie down and roll, 
thereby shaking out (the water from 
their skins), while the sticks and 
branches (of the hut) become bush- 
es; then the arrows (or reeds) just 
stand atout, and so do the quivers. 
The sk'ns of which people have 
made the quivers turn into spring- 
bok, as the quivers stand about 
there, they get ears; meanwhile 
the rain turns altogether into a 
pond, because its body goes into it. 


That is the water that is angry 
with us, because it is new water, 
it is angry if we throw stones at it. 
That is why the girls must not 
throw stdnes at the pond, as we, 
who are old people, have told them. 
Therefore when a girls approaches 
the water and it is raining gently, 
she grinds buchu. Then as she 
approaches the pond, she scoops 
out the buchu and strews it on 
the water. 


When she has strewn the water 
with buchu, she comes and darkens 
the parts of the water which float 
on top with red haematite, because 
the rain loves buchu very much, 
for buchu is what it smells. It 
glides quietly along when it smells 
things which are unequalled in 
scent. Then if we go to dip up, 
we take the water out nicely. But 
if a girl approaches it without act- 
ing nicely, it happens that then it 
thunders, though clouds are not 
there. 
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|xam-ka !k@e _|/kwan k” auki [khi 
“IgG, au hin tati e:, !khwa: |ke 
k”auki ta [ne kati, au i |khi ~!gd. 
He /khuruwa /kw-y jne te:n, au i 
[khi ~!gG, au !khwa: k”auki |ne 
kau, he ti |ku-g ne -|/ko:. 

He ti hin e:, |xam-ka !k?e ta |ne 
“Skauwi i:, au !khwa: a: k’ auki |ne 
kat, he waija k”auki |ne |/na, i:, 
!houwa k” auki [ne |/na. He !houwa 
[ku-g j|ne ||gwi:, watja |/xeamki 
/ku-g |ne |/gwi:. [xam-ka !ke 
[ku-g |ne ~hi ~/kui, he e: /k’a ka 
||na. !kouwi /k’akan ku |/gwisin, 
~/Ruitan e:, [k’a ka |/na. 


~/kuija-g [ne |/xamki ~//ko:. He 
ti hin e:, ~/kui ta-g |ne |khi 1, i:, ¢ 
/ne ~Ilgwe. !k?e kuitakan _|/kwan 
“/kui |khi hi. He tikan e:, ¢ ta /ki 
!xo [uru-ka /k’un, aui ta, 7 sin |ne 
'ki/ki [hin hi, ¢ sin !khou hi, he e:, 
“lui k?auki ta di-i 1, i:. Ske 
kuitan _//kwan ~!gwe au ~/kui. 


/Rhuruken a: ti ta |/khou ~!kuitan 
G:, @hokan |kwu-g |ne ~|/ko:, au 
/Rhuru. Au !khwa: (kwé:i k’ wa, 
Ikhwa: kéti, au ha ~@ se |/khou 
/R’wat, he tikan e:, !k?e ta |ne ta, 
IRhwa: kat té Ixu:, he !k?e Rk? auki 
|ne di akan thou, hin kéd wat. 


O !khwe |ku-g |ne te:n wyrt, 
he !khwa:-ka ./kwagan |ku-g |ne i: 
kukii, he sitan Ine [/6:in, i:. O 
Ikhwe |ku-g |ne ten wyrt, he 
!khwa:-ka _/Rwagan |ku-g [ne i: 
Ixwonni ; 0 !khwa:gan sin _//2-ha:, 
he !khwe /ku-g [ne ten wyrt. 
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Bushmen do not kill frogs, be- 
cause the rain does not fall if we 
kill frogs. A drought comes if 
we have killed frogs, and the rain 
does not fall, and the place becomes 
dry. 

Then it is that the Bushmen grow 
lean, because the rain does not 
fall, and the springbok are not 
there, and the locusts are not there. 
Then the locusts vanish, the spring- 
bok also vanish. The Bushmen 
eat gambro (a sort of melon), the 
plants of which are there. The 
(?) plants vanish, only the gambro 
is there. 


The gambro also dries. Then 
the gambro poisons us, we are in- 
toxicated by it. Gambro harms 
some people, therefore we take out 
the skin of the porcupine’s tail, 
for we want to have it out in order 
to smell it, then the gambro will 
not injure us. Other people are 
intoxicated by gambro. 


Drought is that which makes 
the country grow white, the bushes 
dry up in the drought. When 
the rain falls like this, (a Cape 
winter), food will be plentiful, then 
people say, the rain falls bringing 
plenty, and people are not careful 
of the locusts and the springbok. 


When the wind is in the west, then 
the rain clouds turn back, and we 
are thirsty in consequence. When 
the wind is in the west, then the 
rain clouds really turn back; the 
rain always passes away when the 
wind is in the west. 
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He si [ku-g |ne /a: !khe o |/6in, 
he ti hin e:, !kaukan |ne |Rwenja si 
_tsa:xukan, 1:, 0 hin tati e:, si a: 
!khe |/6in, 0 hin ta, si se k? wa. 
He e:, sitan [ne san k?wé:i, 1:, 0 
!kaukan |ne |ki sa si !khwa: ; sitan 
|ne san k? wé:i, o sitan tati e:, st 
||R’wa: tan. 


He tiken e:, si. k?auki @puru 
fo: o !khwa:, o sitan tati e:, 1 
||Ran-a. He ti hin e:, si kauki 
@puru fo o !khwa:, 0 ha:n k?auki 
[na !khwa:. He ti hin e:, si-g [ne 
[lenna ti e:, [ku:i ||na he, o sitan 
tati e:, ha: k auki |/na !khwa:. 
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Then we stand half killed by 
the sun, so the children dip up water 
for us at the pond (a long way off), 
because we are half killed by the 
sun, for they want us to drink. 
Then we shall drink, when the 
children bring us water; we shall 
drink while we feel that we are 


hungry. 


That is why we do not stay near 
the water, because we feel that we 
are hungry. So we do not stay 
near the water, for there is no food 
near the water. That is why we 
live where the gambro is, because 
we know, that food is not at the 
water. 


Lizards and rain. 


Sitan |ne |/nau .!khaii gwai, sitan 
ta, !gomma-gerri G:. Hd ka ~|/kau 
ta Inabba, han |ne !khe ta ti e:, 
!khwe a: ts?u Ikun fo:, au ha !hau 
!khwa:-ka ./kwagan. He ha ne 
i-kwa @ |na:, 0 ha k’u |/kau ta 
Inabba, hay |ne i:-kwa @ |na:.,. 


He ti hin e:, si ta ku, _!khaiigan 
tuko _k’6a a:, |/kau ta !nabba, ha 
i se [xd-a: ha, ha se u |/khoé ; aui 
/x@-@: ha, ha se u |[/khdé ; ta:, ha 
-k'6a _déd a:,~|//kau ta: @ho. He 
ti hin _k 6a dod e:, !khwa: k’ auki 
ta !khwa: |[/aha:, i:, 0 han _Rk”’ 6a 
-46G a:, ~|//kau ta: Inabba. He ti 
hin e:, i se [x@-@ ha, ha se ut |/khdé 
ot [xa & ha, 


We do this to the male agama, 
we Say noisy rejoicer to it. It lies 
up on the thorntree, it keeps its 
heads towards the place where the 
north wind blows and bewitches 
the rain clouds. Then it nods its 
head lying on the thorntree. 


Therefore we say, the agama 
must really be lying on the thorn 
tree, we will shoot at it, to make 
it come down; when we shoot at 
it it will come down, for it must 
be lying on the bush. That must 
be why the rain will not come up, 
because it must be lying on the 
thorntree. So we will shoot at it 
that it may come down. 
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O |/gerre e: ta k?wa:, ha se u 
||khoé, ta:, ha _k’6a _déd a:, ~|/kau 
ta!nabba. He ti hin e:,i se _/kwat- 
itan a, o ||gerre e: ta k” wa:, ha se 
u [(khdé. |khul/khu a: _san hin, 
ha san kwe: |hin se, |khukan @pwa 
san ts?u swen |/a hé tie. I!khwa: 
@pwa say thau !kheja hi, ti e: a, 
0 ha tati e:, /khukan @pwa sin ts?u 
swen |/a ti é. 


The rain’s 


[|Rhwt, hin tau kbd !gukan, hin 
/g0é, hin |/go:. Hé tfwen, hin e., 
!Rhwa: ~/kuwa hi, a@:, au !khwa: 
enen. He ti hin e:, /xam-ka !ke 
Rk’ auki tam-@pwa !hammi hi. He 
t fwen, hin e:, !khwa: ka _!gabbetan-i 
i, i:, au han tati ts?d a: |gija ha é. 


1X) [kéin .Tsatsitan d ka sin /kwei 
da: ke, hin kéd » !k6:étukan. Hin 
e: ta, /kwi-/a: k auki ta “hi _!g0é, 
hin kéd k?aodoro ; ta: !khwa: |ké 
ta he tfwen, hi |ke é:, !khwa: ka-g © 
|ne !kwerritan _|/gaué hi, he !kwi-/a: 
sin “hi hi, au tkevi-/a: e !kwt-/a. 
He tikan e:, !khwa: k’ auki ta-g [ne 
ta !khe!Rhe, i:. 


He tikan e:, !kwi a: |% twait, ha 
a: ka |k’e: !khwa, au !kuko:wa koa, 
‘/|khe//khe-we:, akan tuko se |k’eja 
hi !khwa 4, ta, ha k” auki tam@pwa 
battan-i. Ta !khwa: ka |/nau, 9 a 
[Resja !khwa:, !khwa k?auki tam- 
@pwa !kwerritaen, di ku !xwd !khe- 
Ikhe, au ya jk’e:ja !khwa. Ta:,a 
a ka !khwa: ka tamopwa “kai, au 
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When the arrow feather whizzes, 
it will come down, for it must be 
lying on the thorntree. Therefore 
we will startle it, as the feather 
whizzes, it will come down. The 
hairs (of the feather) will come out 
gently. A little hair will blow 
along here. A little rain will come 
later and stand here, because the 
little hair blew along here. 


animals. 


The cobra, and the puffadder, 
and the tortoise (Testudo geo- 
metrica), and the water tortoise 
(Testudo leopardis). These things 
the rain puts aside as its meat. 
Therefore Bushmen fear them 
greatly. With these the rain pelts 
us, because it is a strong thing. 


My grandfather Tsatsi told me 
this, also my grandmother and 
aunts. They said that a girl does 
not eat the tortoise, neither does 
a young bachelor; for the rain 
owns these things, it seeks them 
thundering, if a girl has eaten them 
as a girl. ‘Then it is that the rain 
becomes wrathful. 


Therefore a man with a good 
heart (who does not scold) ad- 
dresses the rain, while another man 
says (to him), ““O beast of prey, 
you shall address this rain for us, 
for it is lightning badly.. For 
when I am the one who addresses 
the rain, it thunders loudly and 
sounds angry at my addressing it. 
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a |R’e:ja !khwa:, au d-ka !khwagan 
tati, a k” auki ~kakan au ||/kakan. 
He tikan e:, a-ka !khwa ka antau 
-xu-u lkwerritan, au hin tati e:, hi 
k”auki [ne battan-i, he hi |ne tam- 
@pwa “kati, hi |ne “kau i: |/kt, au 
hi Rk” auki [ne !kwerritan.’ 

/xam-ka !k@etan e: |né ta ‘!khwa 
||Rki’, au “/hi [né ta ‘rain’, au 
Ikhwa: e: ~ka% Ja: [hin _/kwagan. 


He tiken e:, /xam-ka !ke ta |né 
ta, /Rhwa: !xwa xokan-xokan, au ha 
tatit, hd [ne !kwerritan -!a ta au 
-/gwaxu. 


Q) /kéin _/[kwayn ka sin |[ke: 
!khwa:. 


s 


/nulnukan !k?e e: |[na !khwa:. 


‘-Kauiiii we, 
“Kauiiti we, 
U kan k” auki ta |ne ~s4enna 
au 9, 
U k?auki [ne -k? wan u 
“sfenna -ka ||nein.’ 


‘A sin “kway /ne |/Rabbeta a, 
Ta !kwi |ka-ka |/k’oen|/k’oen 
sauro a, 
A sin ~kwayn |ne //Rabbeta 
!kaukan @: a.’ 


He ttkan e:, !khwa: ka [ne !kwer- 
ritan di ku !xwa ~erri:, au hd tati, 
ha [ne !kwerritan ~!a té, au _!gwaxu. 
He tikan e:, hd [ne !lxw& ~eF7i, i:, 
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But you make the rain fall gently, 
when you speak to it, for your rain 
feels that you do not speak hastily. 
Therefore your rain quickly leaves 
off thundering and falls gently, it 
only rains liquid rain and does not 
thunder. 


Bushmen say “ rain liquid” when 
Europeans say “ rain’ to the water 
which falls from the clouds. 


That is why Bushmen say that 
the rain sounds hollow, when it 
thunders lying along in the sky. 


My grandfather used to address 
the rain. 


The rain is addressed in the 
following manner by the old men: 
first they speak to the dead men 
who are with the rain. 


“O gallopers, 
O gallopers, 
Do you not know me? 
You do not seem to know 
my hut.” 


Then they speak to the rain itself, 


“Thou sheuldst put thy tail 
between thy legs, 
For the women are looking 
shocked at thee, 
Thou shouldst put thy tail 
between thy legs for the 
children.” 


Then the rain thunders sounding 
little, because it thunders lying 
along in the sky. Therefore it has 
little sound, because it leaves off 
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au hd tati ha |ne ~xu ui battan-an, 
ha: |ne [ku %: /k? am. 
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lightning, it only lightens distantly 
in sheets. 


——<———______ 


[nu|nukan !k?e: e [hin !k?Gu& jakan 
e:, 0 !koin-gu ka sin ta, hi _ha e: 
lkabbi !khwa:, au hin tati e:. !hoa- 
!h6u e: hi [ki hi, hi |/ke/[keja bara- 
ka !h6u!hou, hin [|hin !khwa:. He 
tikan e:, hi e !kabbi !khwa:, au hin 
ta tie:, hihi e: /ki !khwa:. 


He tikan e:, Ik?e ta |ne ku, au 
Ikhwa: a:, hd !kwija, hi [ne ta, !gita 
-ha |/a ~kwerre !hou. He tikan e:, 
Ikhwa |ne |/a kai, |[khou Skwi:, 
au !khwa: !kwa: -a sin fe7rri ki 
|la:. !khwa |/ki e: [hin _/Rkwagean. 
Ikhwa |{ki _//kwan [kw e, e: !ke 
|ne ta, !khwa: !kwa:,i:, au !k@etan 
tati e:, ha k?auki kai tikantikan- 
ta~ku. 


@pwo@pwonnu : !khwa: a |/kya 
k’auki |/na, ha |/ki @pwonnt e: 
||Rhoé, hi [ne Aerri erri au hi 
||Rhoé. He ti hin e:, st ta-g [né ta, 
hi @bu:kan kau. Au !khwa: a: 
Ikhwa !kwija, han a:, si ta |né ta, 
‘A _|/Rwan [ku a ||k’oen, |/khugan 
e: |/Rhéé e. Ta:, ha [ne |/kh0a se 
_té: koro. He tikan e:, a |/kway 
[ku a |{R’oen, |/khukan e: |/Rhoé 
laht ui, ha @pwurru a: tattan !khe.’ 


He tikan e:, si ta ka, !kaukan 
_kdG: se Ixe:, ta:, Ixdé ta ti ec, hi ta 
!khwa: .dia battan-i, hin k’’auki ta 


Dead people who come out of 
the ground are those of whom my 
parents used to say, that they rode 
the rain, because the thongs with 
which they held it were like the 
horse’s reins, they bound the rain. 
Thus they rode the rain, because 
they owned it. 


Therefore people say, when there 
is a big rain, that the sorcerer has 
gone to loosen the thong. Then 
the rain falls and increases, where 
first a little rain leg had passed by. 
The rain liquid it is which comes 
from the clouds. It is that that 
people call the rain’s leg, when it 
does not rain everywhere. 


A drizzle: it is not liquid rain, 
its little drops which fall are tiny, 
very tiny as they fall. Therefore 
we are wont to say, they fall gently 
on the ground. When the rain is 
a great rain, we are wont to say 
“You ought to see that a stream 
is falling. For it seems to knock 
down the jackal. Therefore you 
ought to see the stream pouring 
down from above, it knocks things 
down.” 


Therefore we say, the children 
ought to hide, for the rain seems 
to be lightning at this place, it is 
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!kelke, ta: ha ~ca battan |/k abi 
!khou |/khéd-si, au ti e. Ta: he 
Ixdé ta tt, hi dda é: a, hi-ta !khwa: 
hk? auki dda ta!kelke. He tikan e:, 
n ka, !kaukan se !xe:, ta:, hi s?o ka, 
lkwi a: kaka, _!katiwa e, ha kau a. 


He tikan e:, ha ka /ku ~/arro 1, 
au t k”auki senna, ha ka |ku 
farro 1, au !khwettan a: hddka, ha 
tk” auki [ni ti sd ha. 


!kwilkagen _|/kwan-ka |ku Agou- 
wa, au hi tati hi (kw !xeja au !khwa:, 
hi [ku ||gwitan |/na, au !khwa: 
k” auki sa:, au hin tati e:, hi xddkan- 
gu e: ta, hi koa: se ~!xe:, au !khwa: 
-Inaun sa:. He !khwa: /Ru-g |ne 
sa:, au hi /ku !xesyja te-ten ta:, ta 
!khwa: san |waitan hi, au hi _taija 
lahi tin !khwa:, au !khwa: sa:. He 
tikan e:, hi [ku se !Ixe:, au !khwa: 
“!naunko sa:. 


|nutarakan _|/kwan a: kaken ; 
hdyn ka, han kaka !kaukan, a:, ha 
ka sin [kw |e:ta [/nein, au hd e 
Ikwila. 
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not quiet, but it has lightened 
strongly, growing larger here. For 
this place must be the one at 
which the rain does not fall gently. 
That is why I want the children 
to hide, for it seems not to be a 
being that is willing to fall gently. 


Therefore it will strike us with- 
out our knowing it, it will strike us 
in the dark, while we do not see it 
coming. 


Girls must be silent when they 
ate hiding from the rain, though 
they have been playing there when 
no rain was coming, as their moth- 
ers have told them to hide, when 
the rain ts just coming. Then the 
rain comes, while they lie hidden, 
for the rain would be angry with 
them, if they walked about in front 
of it, as it came. Therefore they 
must hide while it is yet coming. 


An old woman i8 the one who 
speaks ; she tells the children about 
it, how she used to go into the hut 
when she was a girl. 


The Rainmaker. 


Dictated by //kabbo, a Bushman of the Strontbergen. 


fkwi a: a, han Ai:, ti e:, ha say 
||a Akakan, !khwa: se kau, au hay 
tati e:, haha-ka !kwi é: e !khwa:-ka 
lkwi. Han |ne /ti:n, ha {han |ne 
fkaka ha, ‘|//a: Akaka !koin, !k6in 


This man thinks that he will go 
and talk, so that rain may fall, 
because his relation is a rain man. 
He sleeps, his wife says to him, 
“Go and talk to the old man, that 
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se /ki kdtiwa hi: /khwa:. I se k? wit 
Ikhwa ._|/ka:n ||ki, e: |/kau sin 
!RGu, he _[ka:ti kau. I se tham 
!kuG xo-u |/nein tforokan, au 1 tati 
e:, t-g [ne !kwd |kam |/a !khwa 
-|/Ra:n |/Ri, e: twatt ; ta, : déd [km 
Rk? wa [ki lus? 


Ha |hayn thom ha, ‘!gaué ka:, 
san tai a; 9 |/ka: @pwa _san 
|/na hi n; si _san |/a toto: ha 
!kéin, Ikhwa se kau /ki _/ua: sa si 
what.’ Ha [han thom ha,‘ n |/kway 
/kwé: da.’ 


Hin [t:n, hin !ka:gan kau _tat. 
Hin |/a ha !kéin, hin toto: ha 
lkéin, ‘A xa k? auki ddd i:-, tie:, 
!khwa: sekau?’ Ha!koinjan ~ka- 
ka hi, ‘ Tsa de ba a:, u-g |ne toto: 
9 G:?’ Ha |/kaé: @pwaken ~kaka 
ha !kéin, ‘ » !kéin-we, n kan ka, a 
/ki kétiwa ke !khwa:, !khwa: se kau 
kwerrekwerreja ke !k?au. Ta, 
|nu|nudde |/ka k” orrokan, an !k?G% 
e: ta [t, au n /xwerri tdi; he ti hin 
e:, 9 sa d, 1:, 9 se kaka ha:.’ 


Ha !kiinjan Akaka ha, ha |[kan 
tum-i. Ha !kéinjayn Akaka ha, ‘v 
kan ka:, !kéin-gu se |ki katiwa hi: 
Ikhwa:, !k?Gu se kwerreja hi:’. Ha 
@pwaepwaidiken f~kaka ha, ‘» 
_d6a ka, d se e [ki kdtiwa ke !khwa:.’ 
Ha !kiinjan Akaka ha, ‘ y kay tuko 
a: Jk? wainja, ti e:, !ke ta bu: |e 
ji, au!khwa: _taisa. Hee:,!khwa:- 
gan [ne /ki:,%. He ti hin e:, !khwa 
k” auki ta-g [ne [Rat akkan !k?G%, i:. 
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he may make rain fall for us. We 
will drink new rain water lying on 
the ground which has recently 
fallen. We will travel away from 
the old hut and travel to the new 
water which is sweet, for we have 
been drinking bitterness.” 


Her husband agrees with her 
“To-morrow I will go about it; 
my younger brother will go with 
me; we will go and ask that old 
man that rain may fall, bringing 
us back the springbok.”” His wife 
assents, ‘‘ Yes.” 


They sleep, they go out early. 
They go to the old man and ask 
him, “‘ Do you not think that rain 
will fall?’? The old man says, 
“What are you asking me about ?”’ 
The younger brother says to him, 
‘““My grandfather, I want you to 
make rain fall for me, to cool the 
ground for me. For my knees are 
burnt from the ground which is 
hot, where I crawl after the ostrich ; 
that is why I have come to talk to 
you.” 

The old man speaks to him, his 
brother listens. The old man says, 
“T think that the old men will 
make rain fall for us, to cool the 
ground for us.” His grandson 
says, “‘I thought you would make 
the rain fall for me.” The old 
man says, ‘““I am angry, because 
the people make fire, when the 
rain comes. That is why the rain 
disperses. That is why the rain 
does not fall properly on the 
ground. 
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‘He ti hin e:, kammayn ko: ka-g 
[ne |/ko:wa,i:, au !khwa [ku-g |ne 
kan kati akkan !k?e-ta Ixdé. He e;, 
ka @hokan ha-g |ne kerruwa, i:, au 
ti e:, 9 a fo: hi, hi-ku @hoka |ne 
||ko:wa, 4 n a kau d: [ki katiwa 
!khwa:. !khwa: |ku-g [ne i: katiwa 
!k?e, au !khwa:-g [na: 1, a ha !aht 
khe: tkhwa:, au [k?e!hammi !khwa:- 
ka _!k?an, au hi: [ne Ai:, tie:, |ka- 
ka: |[khéd |ku e. 


“ty -//Rway stn da: ha, a se-g |ne 
||k’oen ; a se R auki |ne bu: -/e: /1, 
au a-g |ne !hammi _!k?an, au a: fo 
ka dum-mo kau |ku é, he [ku e 
!k?an, au hin tati e:, _|/kwagan !kerri 
é. /a:gan k”aukt dod é. Ta, ~gou 
[ku é, @ho:kaw se kerru.’ 


Ha ©pwa@pwaidikan kaka ha, 
‘A _kwa: k” auki se |[R’warre: _/k’a:- 
xa, ta, ase |ku _tabba !khwa: |/aiti, 
ha k?auki _!kwa, ha se tam@pwa 
kat, au hd tati e, !kwobba |ku e. 
Ha a: tamopwa kav _t?ain /k?ai, 
!R?Gt se ||ka//ka: ki /e: au !k?au 
||katé. Ta, !k?e ta |ne !hammi 
!khwa: gwat, au !k?e tummi ha, au 
ha [ne !kwerri:ta sa:, au ha tati e, 
ha [ki ha !kwa !kwagan. 


“Tkee: [ne i, ti e:, |kukan-ka 
||R0ija |/khdd é. Hin e: !kaugan 
|nan|nan-a: |ne |Rwé:i u, au !k?anna 
[ku é; /a: k?’auki é Ta:, !khwa: 
gwat ka Jahi ||kéd !keGa G: xu. Ha 
sin tat |/k0é hdd !k?au. He ti hin 
e:, Ikhwe ta [ku _mati, !khwe ts?u 
[kam ui |[netn, i:. He e:, /Re |ne 
bu: |e }t, au Lk@e [ne !hammi: _/k’a:- 
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“ Therefore the middle part is dry, 
while the rain is falling nicely at 
the place of yonder people. Their 
bushes are green, while the bushes 
of the place where I live are dry, 
as if I were not the one who makes 
the rain fall. The rain was really 
falling for the people, when it saw 
the fires standing in front of it, 
because the people were afraid of 
the rain’s shadow, thinking it 
seemed to portend death. 


“*T will make it (rain), for you 
to see; you must not make a fire, 
when you are afraid of its shadow, 
for you seem to think it is darkness, 
but it is shadow, because the clouds 
are big. It is not danger, but it is 
peace, that the bushes may become 
green.” 


His grandson says to him, “‘ You 
must not arouse a rain-bull, but 
you must make a she-rain, which 
is not angry, which rains gently, 
because it is a slow shower. It is 
one that falls gently, softening the 
ground, so that it may be wet 
inside the earth. For people are 
afraid of a he-rain, when they hear 
it come thundering, as it gets its 
legs. 


“People think that the time of 
death must be come. Then the 
mountain tops are covered, but it is 
a shadow, it is not danger. Fora 
he-rain is passing over the face of 
the earth. It follows the dust. 
For a wind goes first, the wind 
blows the hut away. Then the 
people light fires, because they fear 
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xakan-ka _|/xa_//xabbaken xa, au ha 
tati, ha. !kwa:n_!kwa:n. Au lke 
Al, tie:, |/neinja san !k?u, he ti 
hin e:, !k?e [ku mati, hi bu !ahi 
tho |i au !khwa:, au !khwa: !naunko 
-tai sa, !khwa: se !ham !xwonni |/e, 
au hin tati e: |/nei/[net san ts?u 
LRea, 


Ha !kéinjan ~kaka ha @pwa- 
@pwaiidi, ‘A kwon kauki _san bu 
/e /t, ta, 1-ta !xdé-ka @hokan |/ko:wa ; 
d se !kelkeja hi: tkhwa:. Ta, 9 se 
|G !khwa: |aiti, ha [ki !khwaitan, 
sin ts@au ha, ha a: ka kau _t?ain 
th?ad, !k@atiwa se |/kal/ka ki !k?ai 
au !k2iu% |/kaié. He e:, @hokan ka 
./k?9:n, 1, @ho ka: se kerru akan, he 
e:, what ta _|/ka:rokan sai:. What 
se !kaukan !xdétan!xdétan-ka ku., 
lk2e-ta ku: se [xd. Ta: !xdé-ta ku: 
e: |[Ro:wa, ta: !gwa:xu _|/kwan 
kwerri:ja, han kwerrt: fo:. He tt 
hin e:, !khwa _||/kwan se kat !xdé-ta 
ku:, ta: n se ts?au !khwa |aitt, he é:, 
n |ne |i ha, t, » sin [4/& torro tho 
!khwa:-ka |/xaukan, !khwa: !gau se 
tkau tin !k?ai. Whai se .dauko 
kwa !khwa: !gau, au whaija _|/kabbe 
||a:, au whaija tati, whai [ku-g |ne 
|/ke:n |Ja:, ta !khwa |aiti d ka kau 
kwerri sin, au hd ka, hd se |/ka//ka 
!xwetan!xwetan-ka ku:.’ 


Ha @pwaepwaidikan ~kaka ha, 
‘” _d3a |kwé:-da, ta: !khwa: |attr 
d: ka |ki ha tutu:, he e: ta [kod 
/kum ; akan se i: |/a [@ té !khwa: 
au !khwa:-tu /kerri e -_/xarra, e: 


[|Réé fo !kaugan.’ 
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the rain-bull’s wrath, when it is 
angry. When people think that the 
hut will be caught up, then they 
light fires in front of the rain, so 
that as the rain comes up, it will 
turn back in fear, for they think the 
huts may be blown away.” 


The o!d man says to his grandson, 
“You must not make a fire, for the 
bushes of our place are dry; you 
must wait quietly for the rain. For 
I will cut a she-rain which has milk, 
I will milk her, then she will rain 
softly on the ground, so that it is 
wet deep down in the middle. 
Then the bushes will sprout and 
become nicely green, so that the 
springbok come galloping. They 
will travel to all parts, and all the 
people will shoot. For all places 
are now dry, because the sky is 
clear, it is round. Therefore rain 
must fall on all places, for I will 
milk a she-rain, I will cut her, by 
cutting her I will let the rain’s 
blood flow out, so that it runs 
along the ground. The springbok 
will drink the rain’s blood as they 
go, they will gallop about, they 
will feel that they can leap about, 
because the she-rain has fallen 
everywhere for she means to make 
all places wet.” 


His grandson says to him: “I 
understand, for the she-rain is 
drawing her breath which resembles 
mist ; you must please go and cut 
the rain at the great waterpits which 


are on the mountain.” 
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Ha !kéinjan kaka ha, “ y kay 
kus se i: |ki ||Raitan !khwa: au 
!Rau, !kau a: y [kwaitan [G/a@ |/kau 
té !khwa G:. Ha !xo:wa, !khwa:-ka 
||xaukan se !k@attan |/kdé, ta Swa:- 
ka !k@e ||anna !k@Gu. Hé ka Hi, ti 
e:, hi se !hammi:, ti e: |ku:ka [ku 
a:,9 a di: ha, ta a [/khod |ki di 
/Ri: hi. He ti hin e:, hi ka-g [ne 
bu:-G |i i, au hi Ai tie:, /ka/ka: a: 
a,n adi: ha. Ta: _!gwaxuwa-g 
|ne |Rwét _/kwai, hi k aukt [ne |nt: 
!kaugan |nan/nay. 


“* Hi |ne di [Rurru !khwa:, !khwa:- 
ka _[kwa:ka se [kurru, au hi [ne ta-i 
||kan, au hi tati, hi !xelxe |[e:ta 
||nein. Hi [ne |/kan, au hi /ku-g 
[ne [Ra:, au hi k”’auki [ne _tai |/gaué 
ha, au hi ta:-t-_k” ao ; hi [kw-g |ne 
kun ||na, au hi ta |/ka//ka ti e:, hi 
!go:€a Inwilnwi. Hi |ne _//kao [ki 
fo:, au hi k” auki [ne _tat_tai ui, hi 
se-g |ne _tat |/k0é ho !khwe, au !khwa- 
ka !khweja-g [ne _k?’ao. 


“ Ai |/ka, hi [ki ha:, hi ka !khwa: 
kau. Hi |ne di /kurru !khwa:, au 
hi e Akaka, yn |ne thom hi, » |ne 
ki Ratiwa hi Ikhwa:. ka Hi:, ti 
e:, nu se [4 !khwa: |/kwarra, ha [ki 
!khwaitan, ha a |/ki t@ain, ha-ka 
!khwetan |[/ko:wa. Han tym@pwa 
kau, au han tati e:, ha-ka _/kwagan 
t?ain, au han tati e:, ha [ku /ku e, 
ha enen k auki e, ta !khwa |ku [ku e. 


“ Ikhwetan ts?u |/ko |/a !khwa |Ru, 
au hin t?ainja. Hin |uerri:, hin di: 
./kwagan. !khwetan ts?u |/kau |/ko 
[|a: [kukan ko:, han |/xa@:, han di 
./kwa:gan. Harn |ne |/khau |hédkan, 
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His grandfather says to him: 
“T will really ride the rain up the 
mountain on top of which I always 
cut the rain. It is high, so the 
rain’s blood flows down, for the Flat 
Bushmen live on the plains. They 
think they should be afraid, for I 
seem to be bringing death to them. 
That is why they light fires for 
they think that I am causing danger. 
For the sky is angry, they cannot 
see the mountain tops. 


“They disperse the rain, (with 
fires), the rain clouds disperse, 
although they feel hungry as they 
hide in the huts. They are 
hungry as they sit waiting and do 
not go out to seek food, because 
they feel the cold ; they warm them- 
selves (at the fire), feeling they lack 
karosses. ‘l‘hey remain sitting and 
do not leave it to walk in the wind, 
for the rain wind is cold. 


“They fail to get food, they 
want rain to fall. They make the 
rain disperse, though they asked 
for it and I assented, I made the 
rain fall for them. I think that I 
will cut a mother rain that has 
milk, she moistens softly, her wind 
blows gently. She rains gently, 
because her clouds are soft, for 
they are her hair, they are not her 
body, for they are the rain’s hair. 


“The wind blows the rain’s hair 
along when it is soft. It hardens, 
it becomes cloud. The wind blows 
another hair along, it also becomes 
cloud. It turns black, because it 
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au han tati e:, ha [ne |ki!k?an. Ha 
se-g |ne [ki |hin !khwa: !kwalkwa- 
gan, hi se-g [ne !khe!Rhe, hi se-g [ne 
katikatiwa !kii |/e. 


“ Ha se-g [ne !kun té tin !kerri, 
au .!gwaxu |u. Ha [héd:ka, ha a: 
[ne !ka:gan sa, au !k?e |ne @poinja, 
ha se-g |ne |/ka: totorro /k?a%u. 
!khwa !kwalkwa:kaken e: [hin |/a 
!xwe:, hee: |/kal/ka: |hin |/a lxwe:. 
Lk? =kuitakan !naunko |/ko:wa. 
Ta !kerryakan te:n-a sa:, ha |uerri:- 
ja. Haa: tati e:, ha kitiwa sa, au 
!xdé-ka ku:, !khwé se !k?attan kérre 
khe !kwirrilkwirrt. Hi se !k?attan- 
lk@attan |e: !khwaiten!khwaiten tu:, 
hi se !xaulxau |/k0é sin, hi se !xau- 
Lxau |/?wt:. 


“ He e whai se .dauko k” wi hi, 
au whaija !kwa: [/a:. Tot se |/xam 
-dauko |/erri hi enen, ta toi sin |ku 
haha !khe:. Toi se-g |ne !kwa: 
||k6é ho whai, !k?e sin jne [xworri 
[|R?e: té&i au what, ta toi a: ka 
-mati, ha |/k0é ho !khwa:, ha se 
-dauko |l/erri: ha, ha _!nwommay 
||R0é hod !khwa: |/kt, au ha: !kwa 
[hin |/a Ixwe. Ha a !kwa [hin |/a: 
whai !ka:, au !khwa |/kitan _/ka:, 
whaiitan |ne tai sa !khwa |/kitan 
/Rojkowa. What sin |ne .dauko hi: 
kerru-ka !kaukan, he _[ko:ti [hin. 


“* Ike se !kagan-G whai, !k?e se 
|xdd what-ta |/ka:gan, he e:, |ku ka 
akan, au !khwa a |/errya hi. Hi |ne 
!kulkurruken [hin |/e [kukan ts?oro- 
kan, lkuksm [/ka:p a: se Sku, he 
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holds darkness. It (the rain cloud) 
puts out the rain legs,.that they 
may stand and advance raining. 
(The rain as it streams down is the 
rain’s legs, it walks along on them). 


“Tt will lay the great skin along 
the horizon. It is black, it is that 
which comes in the dark while 
people sleep, to pour down wetting 
the ground. The rain legs go out 
first, to moisten it first. The rest 
of the ground is still dry. The 
great skin comes in a lying position, 
it is hard. It comes and rains on 
all the places, so that the water 
flows along the ‘Har Rivier.’ It 
flows into the waterpits, to lie in 
them and fill them up. 


“Then the passing springbok 
will drink from them, as they 
travel along. The ostriches will 
also go to wash their bodies as they 
stand eating. They travel with the 
springbok, so people hunt them 
together, for the ostrich enters 
the water first, to wash himself as 
he passes; he wades through the 
running water, as he starts out first.. 
He goes ahead of the springbok 
while the running water makes 
the ground wet, the springbok comes 
when it has dried off a little. The 
springbok go along eating the young 
green that has just come out. 


“People will go out in the dark 
to shoot the springbok ewes whose 
hair is beautiful, for the rain has 
washed it. They shake off the old 
hair, so that fine new hair may 
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a:kan ; he e, |/hau-ka /kukan. He 
e:, [kee |/k’oen hi, !k@etan |ne |ni: 
whai e akan, whai-ta /kagan e: [ku 
a:kan, !k@etan |/ki: hi. He e_maii, 
hin |/ku//ku:ka, au hin tati, hi e 
-maii hi |kukan a:kan, he ti hin e:, 
hi ||Rui,%,au whai-ta gwai [kuwaken 
!naunko Ixwi. Au hin tati e:, hi 
!kuwa |/kwanna-ka |kukan, hi se 
./Ra:ti !ku |[hau-ka /kukan. He e: 
|ne kiki:tan au !na:. 


“* Hin |ne d:kan, au hin tati e:, 
Ina: e, au hin tati, what-ta gwai |ne 
|/Rui. Hi /kukan !ne !kuita, au hin 
taii e:, !keaud se |ne /e: se, au what- 
ta tukaken |ne |[kédkan |/kui, au 
hin tati e:, |/k’6in |ne |/kédkan di 
kui ta [i. He e: [ne |/ka |/ko:wa 
whai /ku, au hin tati e:, whai [ku 
sin !kisja, au Ina: e, au whaiiten 
tati e:, whaie _/kéd. He ti hin e:, 
whai [ku !naunko !ki:ja, au hin tati 
e:, [kukan _/ka:gan |hin |/a. |kuka- 
kan |ne !kuita, au |/kukakan tati, 
/kukan !kett!kettan |ne e, he |[k’din 
Ine ta |¢i:.” 


D. F. BLEEK— 


grow, the autumn’s hair. Then 
people see them, see that the spring- 
bok ewes have fine hair, and kill 
them. They are the ones that get 
fat first, just as they first get fine 
hair, so they get fat, while the male 
springbok are still ugly. These 
have grown summer’s hair, later 
they will grow autumn’s hair. That 
will grow long in winter. 


“They are handsome when it is 
winter, because the male springbok 
are fat then. Their hair is white 
when spring is coming, then the 
male springbok get quite fat, when 
they feel the sun growing really 
warm. Then the springboks’ hair 
bleaches, which was red in winter, 
when they were lean. Then the 
springbok hair is red, when the 
old hair falls out. The (red) hair 
turns white as it grows long, while 
the sun shines warmly on it.” 
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Bogadi, by the Reverend A. E. Jennings, of the London Missionary Society, 
Tigerkloof Institution, Tigerkloof, Cape Province. (1/-). 


Differences in the outlook and aims of anthropologist and missionary 
frequently account for divergent, even conflicting, interpretations of 
Native customs. The scientific observer who analyses each institution in 
its relation to the whole social, economic and religious life of the commu- 
nity does not classify isolated practices as “‘ civilised ” or “‘ uncivilised,”’ 
“noble ” or “ repugnant ”’ ; the missionary, whose duty it is to convert to 
a new faith, has his set standard of values and judges accordingly. 


The purpose of Rev. A. E. Jennings’ little book Bogadi is “‘ to 
describe the essential content of marriage law and custom of the Bechuana, 
as they themselves understand it”’ (p. 7), in the hope that this will lead 
all concerned with South African Natives to realise ‘‘ the immeasurable 
advantages of the Christian and legal form of marriage for Native peoples.” 
(p. 8.) The book is really a protest against the continued recognition of 
bogadi (lobolo, etc.), by the Government and law courts, since, in Mr. 
Jennings’ opinion, the system entails consequences repugnant to Christian 
ethics and public policy. 


The author admits that the system had its advantage in “‘ the rude, 
uncivilised stage of primitive man” (p. 46)—in other words before 
European civilisation affected tribal organisation. Bogadi then regulated 
family relationship, controlled child life, enhanced the value of women, 
but under present conditions when Natives are compelled to adopt new 
standards of living, the inherent “‘ uncivilised and unchristian features,” 
inimical to the Native, the Church and the State, become abundantly 
apparent. 


Though the author states that an institution as fundamental as the 
family should be approached ‘‘ with a sympathetic mind, and, as far as we 
are able, by the truly scientific method ” (p. 13), the book abounds with 
denunciations, more vehement than valuable, and inaccurate statements of 
fact. There is a constant contrast between the ideal Christian home 
founded on love and equality of individuals and the “ heathen ”’ poly- 
gamous household animated by lust and avarice. By use of discarded 
evolutionary theories he places bogadi at a lower stage of human develop- 
ment and hence condemns it as morally inferior to civilised monogamous 
unions. He believes that marriage by bogadi displaced marriage by capture 
“and provided a modus operandi for transition from the Beeman stage 
to male kinship through purchase, and its allied levirate form.” (p. 45.) 
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The descriptive sections of the pamphlet are too brief and superficial 
to justify many of the conclusions. He infers, for example, that since the 
cattle are given “‘nct by the father, but by his family. .. . every male who 
contributes to the bogadi is, ipso facto, entitled to a share of the woman by 
sexual intercourse. This is sc during the life time of the husband, and 
after his death she is taken by the remaining males to raise up seed to the 
dead.” (P. 21.) No reliable information supports this “‘ zpso facto”’ de- 
duction ; normally the donors are repaid with cattle when bogadt is re- 
ceived for a daughter born of the union. After the death of the husband, 
the widow is usually given to one man selected in accordance with recog- 
nised principles of tribal morality. 


It is worth noticing the evidence which Mr. Jennings relies on to 
verify his judgment of the evils of Native marriage. ‘‘ In order to avoid 
interpreting Native customs from the point of view of the European only,” 
he took ‘‘ the precaution to procure the opinion of a very respected 
Christian Minister.”” An unprejudiced statement can scarcely be ex- 
pected from a rejector of the old “ superstitions ”’ and active preacher of 
anew “ faith.” Bogadt is shown to be a purchase of woman, because she 
is called ‘‘ a woman of cattle.’”’” That is to say, when her husband is dead, 
she is inherited for childbearing. “‘ It is a terrible thing even to mention.” 
(P. 40.) Such is a typical quotation from Rev. Maphakelo’s review, and 
the cases which he cites illustrate clearly the conflict between the Euro- 
pean and Native marriage systems, but do not necessarily demonstrate 
that the one is “‘ good ”’ or the other “‘ bad.” 


The disadvantages which Mr. Jennings lists are mainly concerned 
with the plight of woman in Native society. He does not point out that 
bogadi was the greatest check on immorality from Native standards, nor 
that it was bogadi which entitled a woman to bear legitimate children and 
which made the man responsible for them. He does not seem to realise 
that the “ evils’ which he enumerates are not an integral part of the 
system as it functioned in Native culture. Many disadvantages evident 
at the present time are new developments following on the introduction 
of a money economy and the interference by administration and mission- 
ary. 

Mr. Jennings objects to the recognition accorded bogadi and any 
similar custom by the Native Administration Act of 1927. He dces not 
wish such customs to be entirely and immediately debarred from legal 
recognition, but he considers it essential to limit the terms by definition 
expressly excluding any undesirable elements. Who is to judge what 
natural outgrowths can be amputated without distorting the entire orga- 
nism ? 
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Refusal of the Act to grant automatically to civil marriages between 
Natives the same legal consequences as far as property is concerned as 
civil unions between Europeans is criticised severely, not because he 
considers that community of property is more suitable or more desirable 
to the Natives, but because the differentiation “appears to be the 
effect of a policy of segregation of justice.” ‘ 


The book has little scientific or practical value ; it is, however, an 
interesting illustration of the attitude of an influential section of the popu- 
lation to Native customs and government policy. H. BEEMER. 


The Grammar of Tiv, by Captn. R. C. Abraham, B.A. Pp. 97+-213 
Government Printer, Kaduna, 1933. 


This is a study of a Semi-Bantu language classified by Johnston as 
Tivi. The language is spoken by about half-a-million people in the 
Benue Province of Nigeria. At the very first glance the book strikes the 
eye very unfavourably. It is a great pity that the author has adopted a 
weird form of tone marking by using three sizes of type and certain un- 
fortunate punctuation signs. He pleads the inadequacy of the Govern- 
ment Printing Works tc meet the need, and therefore uses for the high 
tone A (large caps), low tone a, mid tone A (small caps), high-falling A: , 
low-rising a? and mid-rising a? . The full stop in a word is used to in- 
dicate hiatus. Surely the printers, for lack of the requisite tone signs, 
could have devised a system with stops, e.g. a° a: a. a’. a.*. a::, which 
would have avoided all this! As it is, the reading is most annoying. 
The apostrophe and comma could have been used for the glottal stop and 
the hiatus. 


Regarding the contents, the verb is treated first and very fully. At 
once the importance of the tone in dividing the verbs into “ classes ”’ or 
conjugations is seen. This is one of the chief Sudanic features of the 
language, and in this the verb is very different in treatment from Bantu. 
The noun class forms are capable of interesting comparison with Bantu. 
It is in the pronominal forms that the distinctive class appears. The 
nouns generally do not alliteratively agree. For instance ngu class nouns 
begin in a consonant or vowel A,and some in vowel 7. NGU class nouns, 
on the other hand, generally have high tones to distinguish them. In the 
ngi and NGI classes, however, the nouns begin in and I respectively, and 
are closely reminiscent of Bantu, e g. inyam (animal), inyon ? (bird) ; 
similarly with the NGA class in A, e.g. Aji (eggs), and the MA classin M. 
The plurals are signified as in Bantu by a change of class form. The 
tonal inflexion in plural formation is carefully recorded and explained. 
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The possessive formation is exceedingly intricate, and while based on 
Bantu principles diverges therefrom considerably. Bantu basic forms 
appear also in the numerals. 

There is no serious attempt to discuss the grammatical forms on 
their merits apart from recognised European classifications, nevertheless 
the work contains a valuable amount of material. Apart from the 
grammar, which occupies the first 78 pages, there are a dozen pages of 
Tiv texts, supplied by the Dutch Reformed Church Mission, and a 
useful vocabulary of over 200 pages. A different type and method of 
setting up would have added considerably to the attractiveness of the 
volume. C.M.D. 


